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Introductory Letter 



This Grammar of Dzongkha is the first attempt at a truly 
comprehensive and authoritative grammar in English of 
the national language of the Kingdom of Bhutan. This 
work is just one of the results of the Royal Government of 
Bhutan’s commitment to furthering the cause of scholar- 
ship and learning. The book is designed to meet the dual 
requirement of providing a reference grammar of the 
national language and furnishing a grammar textbook for 
serious students of Dzongkha who are not themselves na- 
tive speakers of the language. This book has been written 
both for the linguist and the layman. Linguistic conven- 
tions incomprehensible to the layman are avoided in this 
book except where they may prove helpful to the intelli- 
gent reader. The book is a descriptive grammar of modem 
Dzongkha, the living language as it is spoken in the King- 
dom of Bhutan, not a normative grammar emulating Cho- 
ke, the ancient liturgical language. 

As a grammar textbook, the Grammar of Dzongkha 
is to be used in conjunction with the Dzongkha Language 
Workbook, to be made available both in English and Ne- 
pali. The chapters in the grammar correspond to the num- 
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bered sections in the workbook. Grammatical explanations 
are provided in this book which will enable the student to 
complete the exercises in the workbook. The Grammar of 
Dzongkha is set up in the classical arrangement, beginning 
with the traditional orthography and the phonology and 
finishing up with the more complex syntactic structures of 
the language. The Dzongkha Development Commission is 
very pleased to present the first Dzongkha grammar with 
such a wide scope, and the Commission feels indebted to 
the author Geshe Jam’ yang Oz°er (George van Driem) for 
producing this fine work for the Royal Government of 
Bhutan. It is our hope that this linguistic study of our na- 
tional language will be of service to linguists, instructors, 
students and laymen for many years to come. 



17 April 1992 
Trashicho Dzong 
Thimphu 



’Lonpo Doji Tshering, Chairman 
Dzongkha Development Commission 
Royal Government of Bhutan 
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Author’s Preface 

In 1961 His Late Majesty King Jimi Doji ’Wangchu 

decreed Dzongkha to be the 

official language of the Kingdom of Bhutan, thereby insti- 
tutionalizing the status which spoken Dzongkha had ac- 
quired de facto in the course of Bhutanese history. In prac- 
tice, however, the depth of tradition was so great that the 
from 1961 to 1971 the Classical Tibetan liturgical lan- 
guage Choke was taught as the written language in the 
schools. His Late Majesty’s wise policy led to systematic 
efforts to modernize the national language as well as 
providing a firm linguistic foundation for ensuring the 
preservation of the kingdom’s traditional identity and 
cultural values. From 1971 onward, the living language 
Dzongkha has been used as a medium of instruction in the 
kingdom’s educational system, and Dzongkha has since 
been undergoing continuous development as a written lan- 
guage. 

Previously many inspired individuals have under- 
taken to further the cause of the national language of Bhu- 
tan. In 1971 the 

New Method Dzongkha Hand Book appeared. This book 

was written at the behest of His Majesty by 

£1% ’Lobo ’Nado, ’Lobo Pemala and 

’Lobo Sangga Tendzi and contains 
a study in Dzongkha of the differences between the liturgi- 
cal language Choke and written Dzongkha. Also at this 
time, upon the instigation of Foreign Minister Dawa Tshe- 
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ring Lieutenant Rinchen Tshering 

of the Royal Bhutanese Army and Major A. 
Baity ar of the Indian Army produced a pamphlet entitled 
A Guide to Dzongkha in Roman Alphabet for the use of 
Indian army training personnel serving in the Kingdom of 
Bhutan. 

In 1977 ’Lobo ’Nado, assisted by 

Dr°asho Rindzi Doji, Boyd Michailov- 

^ ev *** 

sky and Martine Mazaudon produced the useful 

•V* ~S. 

Introduction to Dzongkha in Delhi, and in 1986 
Doji Chodro wrote the highly useful gc. Frnjqj’^qj 
Dzongkha Handbook. Both booklets contain a brief intro- 
duction to Dzongkha pronunciation and script in English, 
vocabulary and example sentences but neither attempts to 
provide any explanation of the grammar of the language. 

Since 1960 the Dzongkha Development Section of 
the Royal Department of Education has been systematically 
producing Dzongkha language materials for the instruction 
of native speakers in primary and secondary schools. The 
beautiful Dzongkha Dictionary (1986), 

written by Kiinzang Thrinla and 

Choki D°ondr°u under the direction of the late 

’Lobo ’Nado, stands out amongst the other 
valuable works produced by the Royal Department of 
Education as a work of great scholarship. Since 1986 the 
work for the advancement of the national language of Bhu- 
tan has been set forth by the Dzongkha Development Com- 
mission of the Royal Government of Bhutan under the aus- 
picious chairmanship of the Minister of Finance Doji Tshe- 



ring The Dzongkha Development 

Commission has developed many excellent school text- 
book. and learning aids for the instruction of Dzongkha in 



the kingdom’s schools. 

Hap Tsentsen was the first to respond 

to the need of Dzongkha learning materials for speakers of 

Nepali. His 

Miri Pinsum Integrated Dzongkha Language Book (1986) 
was the first book intended to making the national lan- 
guage of Bhutan accessible to Nepali speakers in the south 
of the kingdom. In the near future the Dzongkha Deve- 






the Dzongkha Language Workbook. 

Also in 1986 Boyd Michailovsky, at that time an ex- 
ternal consultant in the Department of Education of the 



Royal Government of Bhutan, wrote a ‘Report on Dzong- 
kha Development’, which included a useful, first study of 
Dzongkha phonology. In 1989 Boyd Michailovsky and 
Martine Mazaudon published the article ‘Lost syllables and 
tone contour in Dzongkha’, recapitulating their pioneering 
work in Dzongkha phonology and providing diachronic 
explanation for the Dzongkha contour tone. 

In 1990 the Dzongkha Development Commission put 

out the Dzongkha Rabsel Lamzang 

which was a modernized and much expanded version of 
An Introduction to Dzongkha (1977), written in English 
for foreign learners of Dzongkha. In the same year 

Dr°asho Sangga Doji of the Dzongkha 
Development Commission published the excellent 
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New Dzongkha Grammar, written in 
Dzongkha for native speaker education and explaining 
many points of Dzongkha grammar and orthography. 

In the second half of 1990, the Japan Overseas Co- 
operation Volunteers put out a Manual of Spoken Dzong- 
kha by Imaeda Yoshiro. This useful booklet contains origi- 
nal material but al so incorporates, both literally and in 
simplified form, portions of a preliminary version of the 
present Grammar of Dzongkha, which was circulated in 
Thimphu in good faith in the winter of 1989 to 1990. The 
Dzongkha Development Commission interprets this gesture 
in the spirit of Japan’s ancient cultural tradition where imi- 
tation is held to be a sign of admiration. Imaeda’s contri- 
bution distinguishes itself from earlier work by virtue of 
its systematic character and lucid style. 

In 1990 the a «thor conducted preliminary linguistic 
Mrvey^ activities in Bhutan with the assistance of 

’Yangtsep Singge Doji, clerk at the High Court 
at Thimphu, who, in addition to his native Dzalakha, also 
speaks Dzongkha, Tshangla and Nepali. 

1 Dr°asho Sangga Doji of the Dzongkha Development 
Commission had already independently been conducting 
linguistic survey and toponymical research in Bhutan for 

years ’ and was with great pleasure and enthusiasm that 
the we pooled our efforts to conduct the First Linguistic 
Survey of Bhutan on behalf of the Royal Government of 
Bhutan in May 1991. Some: of the results of the First 
Survey are presented in Chapter One of this grammar. The 
Second Linguistic Survey of Bhutan was initiated this year 



under the auspices of the Dzongkha Development Com- 
mission. The Second Survey aims at producing in-depth 
descriptions of individual Bhutanese languages and topo- 
nymical studies, whereby the Dzongkha and Romanized 
spellings of place names throughout the kingdom are 
standardized and their local etymologies investigated. 

On 26 September 1991, an official system for the 
rendering of Dzongkha in the Roman script was intro- 
duced by the Royal Government of Bhutan. This system, 
known as Roman Dzongkha, is based on the phonology of 
the modem spoken language and serves as a standard for 
representing Dzongkha terms, names and words in the 
international media and wherever the Roman script is re- 
quired. The system is explained at length in the Guide to 
Official Dzongkha Romanization 

and con- 
cisely in the Brief Guide to Roman Dzongkha 

both published by 

the Dzongkha Development Commission of the Royal 
Government of Bhutan. 

The author gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness 
to his two colleagues at the Dzongkha Development Com- 
mission, Dr°asho Sangga Doji and 

Hap Tsentsen, for their shared expertise. 
The author thanks the Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Tom Derksen in particular for his enthusiastic 
support of this undertaking, and the author also extends his 
gratitude to Professor Frederik Kortlandt of Leiden Uni- 
versity for his valuable counsel. 
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Finally, the patient instruction and unfailing, devoted 
assistance of the author’s friend Gasep 

Karma Tshering, former Dzongkha newsreader of the 
Bhutan Broadcasting Service, was of inestimable value to 
the whole of this grammar. Moreover, the exquisite calli- 
graphy and beautiful Dzongkha handwriting in Chapter 
Two of this grammar was also provided by Gasep Karma 
Tshering. 
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List of Abbreviations 

When used in interlinear morpheme glosses, 

below abbreviations appear between square brackets. 

► 

acc rhematic accent particle 1' te highlight- 

ing preceding higher-level order syn- 
tactic constituent, comparable to Nepali 
to.; cf. the abbreviation Str. 
adh adhortative ending -*f -g°C 

adj adjective 

adv adverb 

ak suffix -ba/-wa, marking 

newly acquired knowledge or informa- 
tion 

art article 

auth particle of authority ’mare 

aux the verbs ‘to be’ GWj’ ’ing or^Sj'W 

’imma used as an auxiliary of the fac 
tual or continuous present. 

col the collective ending chachap 

for nouns denoting human referents 
con the ending -W’g)E’ -bigang/-mi- 

gang or -wffE’ -wi-gang of the 
continuous present, used in conjunction 
with the auxiliary verbs 8^ ing and 

flfajw ’imma 
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ctr 



dat 

def 

dpg 

ep 



erg 

fe 

fp 

gen 

hard 

he 

hon 

inf 

ip 

n 

num 

part 

pf 



Pg 

Pi 



the particle 3 bo expressing that the 
proposition is contrary tO| the speaker’s 
expectations, similar to Nepali po. 
dative 

definite article -d°i 
darative present gerund in -*f -Sara 
present tense ending -WT -ma mark- 
ing the present of just experienced per- 
ception 

ergative suffix -g^Y-g^V-^' -g°i 
particle of friendly entreaty ? ma 
future perfect auxiliary f ' nyt) 
genitive ending -gV-gV-T -g°i 
hard stem verb; cf. Chapter 5. 
hearsay evidential particle <¥ lo 
honorific 

infinitive, infinitival ending -§|' -ni 

inferred past suffix -nil 

noun 

numeral 

particle 

any of the several markers of the per- 
fective aspect: the intransitive auxiliary 
SOIlg, the intransitive auxiliary 
chi, the transitive auxiliary 
da, and the prefix ya used to mark 
the perfective of ‘to go’ 
present gerund in -d°a 
plural suffix -tshll 
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I 



pol 

postp 

pot 

pp 

prb 

pr 

pro 

pt 

Q 

soft 

str 



sub 

sup 

u 

vi 

vt 



polite sentence-final particle la 
postposition 

auxiliary of potentiality ^5.' OOg 

< O 

past participle in 
modal of probability drS 

the ending -d© marking the pro- 
gressive tense 
pronoun 

witnessed past tense, marked by the suf- 
fix -«f -yi/-«’ -ci 

interrogative particles g°a, g°0 
or af na 

soft stem verb; cf. Chapter 5. 
stress particle ra highlighting pre- 
ceding lower-level order syntactic con- 
stituent, comparable to Nepali nav, cf. 
the abbreviation aCC. 
subordinator suffix -*T -mi 
supine marked. by the suffix - -ba 
or -1*’ -wa 
urging suffix -^j’ -sh 
verbum intransitivum, intransitive verb 
verbum transitivum, transitive verb 




Introduction 



1. The languages of Bhutan 

Dzongkha is the national language of the kingdom of 
Bhutan. It is the native language of eight of the twenty dis- 
tricts of Bhutan, viz. Thimphu, ff^'F Punakha, §j^’ 

*T Gasa, ’Wangdi Phodr°a, tj’J (now spelt 

A’) Paro, (now spelt ^') Ha, D°agana and 

<§'F Chukha in western Bhutan, but it is spoken as a lingua 
franca throughout Bhutan and is simultaneously the official 
language of the kingdom. It is hoped that the present book 
will help foreigners to acquire a mastery of Dzongkha and, 
in so doing, also help promote the use of the national 
language. 

In addition to Dzongkha, there are twenty languages 
spoken in Bhutan. All of the languages of Bhutan are 
Tibeto-Burman languages, with the exception of Lho- 
tshamkha. The languages of Bhutan can be divided into 
eight distinct groups: The Dzongkha group, the Bumthang 
group, Tshangla, Lhokpu, Gongduk, ’Olekha, Lepcha and 
Indo-Aryan. The Dzongkha group consists of Dzongkha 
and its closest relative Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha and of the lan- 
guages Brokpake, D°akpakha, Brokkat, Lakha, Layakha, 
Lunanakha and B°okha. The Bumthang group consists of 
Bumthangkha, Khengkha, Kurtotkha, Chalikha, Dzalakha 
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and the highly divergent'- ’Nyenkha. The remaining six 
groups, Tshangla, Lhokpu, Gongduk, ’Olekha, Lepcha and 
Indo-Aryan, though genetic groupings in their own right, 
contain only one language each. 

The Lhokpu, Gongduk and 'Olekha groups in parti- 
cular represent the remnants of ancient populations native 
to Bhutan, and Gongduk and ’Olekha have retained com- 
plex verbal agreement systems reflecting the ancient Tibe- 
to-Burman verbal conjugation. This conjugation has also 
been preserved in the Kiranti languages in eastern Nepal, 
the extinct Tangut language once spoken in the area known 
today as Inner Mongolia, and in a number of other Tibeto- 
Burman languages in Asia spoken in small communities 
which have remained both isolated and stable for long 
periods of time. But first we shall turn to the national 
language of the country. 

2. Dzongkha, national language of Bhutan 

Dzongkha is the national language of Bhutan and the native 
language of western Bhutan, comprising eight of the 
twenty districts of the kingdom. Dzongkha furthermore 
serves as lingua franca and official language throughout 
the kingdom. In countries such as Thailand, Burma or 
Vietnam, where even more different languages are spoken 
than in Bhutan, only one of the many languages of the 
country serves as the national language. So too, in Bhutan 
the national language is Dzongkha. An essential trait which 
Dzongkha shares with the national languages of other mod- 



ern countries is a rich literary tradition of great antiquity. 
Dzongkha derives from Classical Tibetan through many 
centuries of independent linguistic evolution on Bhutanese 
soil. Linguistically, Dzongkha can be qualified as the 
natural modem descendant of Classical Tibetan or 
in Bhutan, the language in which sacred Buddhist texts, 
medical and scientific treatises and, indeed, all learned 
works have been written. 

Literally, Dzongkha means the kka F or language 
spoken in the dzongs §■£.’, the mighty fortresses which 
dominate the mountainous landscape of Bhutan from east 
to west. These fortresses have traditionally been both 
centres of military and political power as well as centres of 
learning. Dzongkha is thus the cultivated form of the 
native language of western Bhutan, the inhabitants of 
which as well as their language have traditionally been 
known as f^C.’ ’Ngalong. A popular folk etymology for 
the term is that it means ‘the first to rise’ to the teachings 
of Buddhism in the land. Although the ’Ngalong were 
certainly amongst the first in Bhutan to be converted to the 
teachings of the Buddha, the term ’Ngalong probably de- 
rives from ^-QF ’Ngenlung ‘ancient region’, a term first 
recorded for the people of Sha and Par© by the 
Tibetan sage Kiinkhen ’Long- 

chen Ramjam (1308-1363) during his travels through cen- 
tral Bhutan. The term f^’F ’Ngenkha, to be discussed be- 
low, almost certainly derives from the same source. 

Because of its. historical role Dzongkha has for cen- 
turies been the most important language in Bhutan. The 



status of Bzongkha as the language of the royal court, the 
military elite, educated nobility, government and adminis- 
tration is firmly rooted in Bhutanese history at least as far 
back as the twelfth century. Because of the important role 
that the language has played throughout the country’s 
history as well as its role in the emergence of Bhutan as a 
modem state, Dzongkha is recognized by Bhutan’s indi- 
genous peoples as the national language and constitutes a 
vital component of the national identity. This explains why 
so many of the staunch supporters of Bzongkha in Bhutan 
are native speakers of other languages of the kingdom. 
Dzongkha is closely related to Dranjoke 

or, as it is more commonly known in Dzongkha, rag*r 

DrSnjobi kha, the national language of the 
erstwhile Kingdom of Sikkim. 

There are several different dialects of Dzongkha, 
particularly in the far north and far west, including the 
dialect of the alpine yakherd community of ’Ling- 

zhi in the northernmost part of Thimphu district. Much of 
the couleur locale of these northern dialects results from 
structural and lexical similarities with Tibetan. The 
Dzongkha spoken in ^ £ \’ Ha has a character of its own. The 
standard dialect of Dzongkha is spoken in Wang, the 
traditional name for the Thimphu Valley, and 

The, as the fj’^’F Punakha Valley was traditionally known. 

>o 



3. Other languages of the Dzongkha group 

3a. Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha Curiously, the 

most closely related language to Dzongkha in the kingdom 
is spoken in the east of the country along the Kurichu and 
represents an ancient ’Ngalong Einwanderung in the east. 
The name of the language, Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha, is derived 
for the way the pronouns chot ‘you’ and Bga T are 
pronounced in the language. The language is seldom called 
Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha by its speakers, who prefer to employ 
loconyms. The most common loconyms are £'<WC/WF 
Tsamangpai Mia 6 the. language of Tsamang’, 

W'F Tsaka’lingpai kiia ‘the language of Tsaka’ling’, 
both of which are villages where the language is spoken in 
Monggar district, and Kur’metpai kha ‘the 

language of Kur’met’, which is the Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha 
speaking area of Bfi'S’ Lhuntsi district. The speakers of 
Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha axe locally referred to as Sj^'F * Mat- 
pa, meaning ‘inhabitants of lower areas’. 

Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha is more conservative in its pro- 
nunciation of many words than Dzongkha, e.g. |j’ [pra ] 
‘monkey’, Spf [bra?] ‘cliff, crag, escarpment’, [phrokj 
‘snatch, grab’. Most verbal suffixes are cognate to their 
Dzongkha counterparts, but Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha has adop- 
ted the Bumthang infinitival ending -mala, e.g. song-mala 
‘to go, will go’. A separate -study of the Cho-ca-nga-ca lan- 
guage would shed much light on the historical development 
of its sister language Dzongkha. 
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Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha is spoken in Monggar and 

Lhuntsi districts all the way up the majestic and 
precipitous slopes overlooking the Kurichu. On the 
west bank of the Kurichu, Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha is spoken as 
far north as the village of Jare in ’ Lhuntsi 
district, north of which is located the Kurtopkha speaking 
village of f^'£T<§' Tangmachu, and Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha is 
spoken as far south as the village of §t'SJfT^£/ ’Ling- 
mithang, beneath which the yj'jqq'a*r*r§' Dr°upthop- 
z°ampachu, a lateral tributary of the Kurichu, forms the 
border between the Cho-ca-nga-ca and Kheng language 
areas. Major Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha speaking settlements on 
the west bank of the Kurichu include the villages of 
Tsamang and GT^C.’2j*f Thrid°angbi. 

The vast, dense and uninhabited forests between %/ 
I*' Senggor and the villages offr^'lK Thrid°angbi and 
fiF Tingmitfaang form the border be tween the 

Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha and Bumthangkha speaking areas. On 
the east bank of the Kurichu, the Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha is 
spoken up as far north the village of Jafg*r ’Minje in 
’Lingje Geo, facing the Kratd village of 
i’ Tangmachu on the west bank. North of ’Minje, 

along the east bank of the Kurichu extends the Dzala 
language area. Ora the east bank of the Kurichu, Cho-ca- 
nga-ca-kha is spoken as far south as the village of 

Toranazhong, beneath which the Threwen- 

chu, a lateral tributary of the Kurichu, marks the 

boundary between the Cho-ca-nga-ca and Chali language 
areas. 



Major Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha speaking settlements under 
Tsankhar Geo include WQ’Ij' ’Autsho, 
Kanmashang-sliaiig, Gorgan, 

Budur and ^j'3'^raf^r Kupinylsa. Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha is 
spoken by quite a number of residents of the city of 
Monggar itself, where it is spoken alongside the indigenous 
Tshangla language, and there are Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha 
speaking settlements reported in neighbouring portions of 
qsjl| 2 §r§|E/ Trashigang grid Trashi’yangtse 

districts. 

3b. BrokpakS is what the Brokpas 

of Mera and Sakteng call their language. 

The Brokpas are yakherds in the eg # of Tra- 

shigang district. In Dzongkha the language is called 
Bjokha and its speakers are known as Bjop. To 

speakers of Tshangla the language is known as g'S'nr 
Brami-lo ‘the Brami language’. Roerich (1961: 25) reports 
that the language of the Brokpa is an archaic dialect 
preserving many ancient phonetic and. lexical features of 
Old Tibetan, a fact long recognized by native scholars in 
Tibet. 

Brokpake is spoken in and around Mera, 

where there are approximately four hundred Brokpa' 
households with an estimated two thousand inhabitants, and 
in and around ifC/ Sakteng where there are approxi- 
mately six hundred Brokpa households with an estimated 
three thousand inhabitants. This is why the language is also 
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known by the loconym FASj’^’^C/F Mera-Sakteng-kha 
‘the language of Mera and Sakteng’. 

3c. D°akpakha ^SjFFF is spoken in eastern Bhutan 
in the villages of Phongme, g'nfc' C&leng, «TF 

Yob°inang, ^C/FOJC.’ D°angpholeng, and 
’Lengkhar near Radi and on the Indian side of the 
frontier near Tawang in AnisjSeal Pradei . B°akpa- 
kha y*|FFF appears to be a dialect of Brokpake. The 
^*JjFF D°akpas, like the Brokpas, are itinerant yakherds. 
Although otherwise similar, D°akpakha has adopted some 
loan words from Dzalakha which Brokpake has not done. 
Although D°akpas and Brokpas share the same charac- 
teristic hat, known as a zhamu, and outer garments, there 
are some differences between the native costumes of the 
Brokpas and D°akpas. For example, the D°akpas wear 
F dorma ‘trousers’ and not the pishu ‘leather leg guards’ 
and the hang go ‘thick white woolen apron covering the 
loins’ worn above the pishu , which Brokpas often wear 
instead of trousers. 

3d. Brokkat is what the Brokpas of ^A’ Bur call their 
language. In Dzongkha the language might be termed 

B°umtha-D°u-g°i Bjobi-kha gFJ^^A’g’rafH’W’F 

‘the language of the Brokpas of B°u in B°umtha’. The no- 
madic Brokpa yakherds in northern B°umtha have all been 
linguistically assimilated to the Bumthang speaking major- 
ity. Curiously, only the Brokpas who have taken up a se- 
dentary lifestyle and live in the conglomeration of hamlets 
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known as Dur in northern B°umtha have retained their 
language. There are an estimated seventy-odd households 
in Dur, roughly two thirds of which axe Brokpa house- 
holds and one third Bumthangpa households. 

Brokkat is distinct from the Brokpake of Mera and 
Sakteng, and the language does not seem to have been 
heavily infiltrated by loan words from Bumthangkha, 
although the term kat itself, meaning ‘language’, is a loan 
word from Bumthangkha. The Brokpas of Dur refer to 
Dzongkha as ’Ngalongkha, although the Bumthang term 
Mengkat [meqkat] is also used. Interestingly, the Brokpas 
of Dur refer to their Bumthangkha speaking neighbours as 
Monpa [monpa] and to the Bumthang language as Monkat 
[monkat] ‘Monpa language’. 

3e. Lakha <FF ‘language of the mountains’ is what the 
Brokpas of Sephu Geo call their language. 

In Dzongkha it is also known by the name <&C.FF 
Tshangkha, and the people are known as FFF La- 
khapa ‘speakers of Lakha’ or simply as <W Lap ‘inha- 
bitants of the mointain passes’. Sephu Geo is situated in 
gqc/F^FFgF ’Wangdi Phodr°a district in the north of 
the Black Mountains, south of the lofty white peaks of 
n|C,FggA’^'F3C/ Gangkar Kiinzang which separate Bhu- 
tan from Tibet. Lakha speaking villages of Sephu are F 
^F B°uso, gQ’|F ’Langbji, g'SPT Brabrak, *ltFA’ Dzeri, 
^FFnJnjF Darilo, gFYf^F^F ’Wangdigom, A|g’ 
Rabu, 3j<FF Kumbu, Bati, Nakha, Sekta 
and Thanya. There are an estimated 250 Lakha 
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speaking households in the geo with some 8000 speakers. 
The geo also includes the villages of sjc/JfV ’Longme, gp/ 
’Longto, qaj'qfrnppr B°umpilo, F*3F3^' Ribana and 
FTS'Ip' Rukkhubji, which speak the dialect of ’Nyenkha 
known as Chutobi kha. Lakha appears to be more closely 
related to Dzongkha than to Brokpake and Brokkat. 

3f. Layakha nr^’F and 3g. Lunanakha 

are two closely related Dzongkha dialects spoken by the 
alpine yakherd communities, centred at Laya nr«W and 
Lunana respectively. Whereas the people of 

Lunana wear the same national Bhutanese dress as in most 
of the rest of the kingdom, the people of Laya have an 
indigenous costume, similar to that of the Brokpas of Mera 
and Sakteng. Because of their many divergent grammatical 
features, the intelligibility of these dialects to speakers of 
standard Dzongkha is limited. 

3h. B°6kha&v F or T ibetan is spoken by many of 
the older generation of approximately four thousand refu- 
gees which settled in the Kingdom of Bhutan when Tibet 
was occupied by the Chinese in 1959. The younger gene- 
ration, although many have learned Tibetan from their 
parents, are growing up as assimilated Dzongkha speaking 
Bhutanese citizens. Furthermore, in the extreme north of 
Trashi’yangtse district, the FW*rq r Khampa 
dialect of Tibetan is spoken by a small number of Tibetans, 
who tend yaks owned by affluent Dzala families native to 
the area. 



4. Languages of the Bumthang group 

4a. Bumthangkha g*rqfF is the native language of 
qanp’ B°umtha district with its ancient capital at g’^F 
J°aga. In Dzongkha the language is known as B°UIU- 
thapkha qan^’F or Bumthabikha qsr^’qrrF 
Bumthangkha is spoken on either side of the lofty g<F •£[£.’ 
fP’ Thrumshingla (The name of this pass is often spelt ppr 
but the indigenous Bumthangkha name 
Phrumsengya does not support this orthography), extend- 
ing as far east as ^Q’ljF Senggor and as far west as 
^F Trongsa. Bumthangkha is most closely related to 
Khengkha and Kurtopkha. The two peaks which loom pro- 
minently to the south of Senggor mark the boundary be- 
tween the Khengkha and Bumthangkha speaking areas. 
South of <Q’F ’Ura, the village of fF’RC.' Pangkhang is the 
last place where Bumthangkha is spoken. Beyond Pang- 
khang Khengkha is spoken, starting from the villages of 
FF^IC.’ Kharsang and Thrisa and on to the south. 

The four main Bumthangkha dialects are the dialect 
of Sjj’F ’Ura, the dialect of fC/ Tang, the dialect of JvF 
PFF Chogor and the dialect of Chunmat. The dia- 
lect spoken in ^jC/^F Trongsa, called 3jq'qft'F' Nupbikha 
‘language of the west , is linguistically a dialect of Bum- 
thangkha, although the speakers do not feel themselves to 
be Bumthangpas. Except for Nupbikha, all Bumthangkha 
dialects have preserved final /k/ which has disappeared in 
Khengkha and Kurtopkha, e.g. ka ‘snow’ vs. kak ‘blood’. 
By contrast, the loss of final /k / in Khengkha, Kurtopkha 
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and* Nupbikha has led to the rise of distinctive vowel 
length, a feature which Bumthangkha lacks, e.g. ka ‘snow’ 
vs. ka ‘blood’. 

It could be argued that the two languages KhengWia 
and Kurtokha are actually dialects of Bumthangkha on 
grounds of mutual intelligibility. However, the essential 
differences between the phonologies of Khengkha and 
Kurtokha and the phonology of Bumthangkha and the fact 
that the speakers of these three languages identify strongly 
with their respective homelands in B°umtha, Kurto and 
Kheng would appear to justify treating them here under 
separate headings. Whether the language spoken around 
Trongsa, known as Nupbikha is a dialect of Bumthangkha 
or of Khengkha is an academic question. For practical pur- 
poses, we shall treat it here as a dialect of Bumthangkha 
whilst pointing out its phonological similarities to Kheng- 
kha. Other members of the Bumthang group, ’Nyenkha, 
Chalikha and Dzalakha, are quite distinct languages. 

4b. Khengkha is the language of Kheng, modem 
gjC.' Zh°amgang district (now sometimes spelt 
Khengkha is often spelt or ig^'F, but the more 

phonetic spelling pr.si'F is now preferred. The old capital 
of Kheng at ^oi'gjE,' Zh°amgang is traditionally pronoun- 
ced Jamjong jjamjoq] in Kheng and famfoq [fampjq ] in 
Bumthangkha. Within the vast area of Kheng there is quite 
a bit of dialect diversity, both lexically and in the way cer- 
tain tenses are formed. The differences between the indivi- 
dual Kheng dialects are in some cases almost as great as the 



difference between any one of these and a given dialect of 
Bumthangkha. Near the district capital Zh°amgang, the 
northernmost Kheng speaking village is 
’Wangdiigang on the Mangdechu, Around Zh°am- 

gang the Mangdechu forms the boundary between the 
Khengkha and ’Nyenkha speaking areas. South of the vil- 
lage of Takma, however, Khengkha is spoken on 

both sides of the Mangdechu. In the east, the 
Kurichu forms the boundary between the Khengkha and 
Tshangla speaking areas. As one crosses the high mountain 
ridge travelling south from Zh°amgang on the main road, 
one enters Lhotshamkha speaking territory. 

4c. Kurtbtkha ^f§^f or Kurtobi Zhake 

is the language of 8^’ 5’ Lhiintsi district spoken 
to the west of the mighty ^J’F<§’ Kurichu all the way to the 
Tibetan border in the north. In Dzongkha the language is 
called ^f^ff Kurtopkha or^F^^a-F Kurtbbi- 
kha. In the south the Kurtdp speaking area begins at the 
village of Tangma-chu, south of which Cho-ca- 

nga-ca-kha is spoken. The dialect of if sl j'<F<§’ Tangmachu, 
located about 5 km south of Lhiintsi dzong, as the 

crow flies, differs somewhat from that of the rest of the 
language as it is spoken elsewhere in Kurto ^jjFf (alter- 
natively spelt The Kurichu separates the Kurto 

and the Dzala language areas in the east, and in the west 
the Bumthangkha area begins as one crosses the mountains 
via Fig^j’or Rodungla. 
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4d. ’Nyenkha ^'F or Henkha ‘language of 
before’ comprises several related dialects. The name of the 
language is almost certainly derived from the older term 
’Ngenlung, a term described above. The language 
is spoken primarily on the eastern slopes of the Black 
Mountains overlooking the Mangdechu, which is 

why the language is also known as <aj£.’I*'F Mailgdekha. 
The speakers of the language call their language variously 
’ Nyenkha , Nyenkha, Henkha, Mangdekha or by any of 
various loconyms. naming the language after one of the 
villages where it is spoken. They refer to Dzongkha as 
’Ngaiongkha and to the Brokpas of Sephu Geo to the north 
as <W Lap ‘inhabitants of the mountain passes’, which is 
also what these Brokpas call themselves. 

On the west bank of the Mangdechu the language is 
spoken as far north as the village of Simphu and as 

far south as the village of Sp!W Kala across the river 
from Zh°amgang. The language is also spoken in 

y 9 

several villages to the east of the Mangdechu between 
Y**' Trongsa and ^nrsp.' Zh°amgang, amongst which 
are ^j’t' Taktse, ^d^sjA' ’Usa and Trashi- 

dingkha. 

The language is also spoken on the western slopes of 
the Black mountains in the villages of Phobji, A’ 

Rid°ang and D°angchu and surrounding 

hamlets southeast of ’Wangdi Phodr°a. 

This dialect of the language is called 2pj’g*TF Phobji- 
kha and differs from ’Nyenkha proper particularly in its 
lexicon. The ’Nyenkha speaking area is bounded to the 



west by Dzongkha, to the east by the Nupbikha dialect of 
Bumthangkha, to the north by the Lakha speaking area, 
and to the south by Khengkha and Monkha. ’Nyenkha 
spoken in the area near Sephu is also known by the 

loconym WF Chutobikha. 

In the writings of the fourteenth century Tibetan 
sage Kunkhen ’Longchen Ram- 

jam, who travelled through Central Bhutan, the area where 
’Nyenkha is now spoken was described as being part of 
d<d'S|C.' B°umtha. Although ’Nyenkha linguistically most 
certainly belongs to the Bumthang group of languages, it is 
the most divergent member of the group. 

4e. Chalikha g’fi' F is limited to a small area north of 
Monggar on the east bank of the Kurichu. 

In the south, the Chali speaking area proper begins north 
of Monggar at the 3jcp^’<F Gangg°ola Pass, which is just 
five kilometres south of the village of Chali itself. 
The main Chali speaking villages are Chali itself and 
neighbouring 2$E.'<F&1PA' Wangmakhar, and the language is 
also spoken in the tiny hamlets surrounding these two 
villages. In the west the Chali speaking area is bound by 
the Kurichu and in the north by the Threwenchu, a 

lateral tributary of the Kurichu. The easternmost Chali 
speaking hamlet is SjA’i&F G°ortshom high up on the ridge 
above Chali village. Outside of the Chali speaking area 
proper, in the immediate vicinity of Torma- 

zhong village in the Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha speaking area 
north of the Threwenchu, approximately one third of the 
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households are also reported to be Cfaali speaking. The 
Chali call their language g’OI'FF Chalipa kka. Qlschak 
(1979: 25) lists the spelling The Chali speaking 

area is bound to the north and west by the Cho-ca-nga-ca- 
kha speaking area, and to the south and east by the 
Tshangla speaking area. Before the advent of the ancestors 
of modem Cho-ca-nga-ca-kha speakers to the Kurichu 
Valley, the Chali speaking area was probably still conti- 
guous with the greater area of the Bumthang group lan- 
guages. 

4f. Dzalakha is the language of 
Trashi 5 yangtse district in the highlands along the upper 
course of the Kholongchu. It is also known as 

qpiC.-1'^’F ’Yangtsebikha ‘the language of ’Yangtse 5 . 
Olschak (1979: 25) lists the language as ‘Salabe-kha 5 , 
.although the reference is unclear. The speakers of Dzala- 
kha refer to their own language as Dzaia mat, whereby 
mat means ‘language 5 . The Bzalas refer to the Tshangla as 
Tsengmi and to their language as Tsengmi mat. The Brok- 
pas are called Brokpa and their language Brokpa mat. 
Dzongkha is called Garki, which mean ‘the language ofjhe 
Garpas’. Garpa in Dzalakha means ‘mandarin 5 or 
pon. The Dzaia term for ‘Dzongkha 5 therefore reflects the 
ancient status of Dzongkha as the language of government 
and administration even in the far northeast of the king- 
dom. ^ 

The Dzaia speaking area extends beyond 
qp^'f’ Trashi 5 yangtse District to west of the ifc'W 



Dongla and the Sipsipla as far as the 

Kurichu. The speakers of Dzaia in Kurto district, 

however, do not refer to their language as Dzalakha, but as 
FF’STF Khomakiia. The Dzaia dialect of Kurto district 
is spoken east of the Kurichu and north of its lateral 
tributary, fee FR'^r <■&’ Khomachu. The villages on the sou- 
thern slopes overlooking the Khomachu are also Khoma- 
kha speaking. The most prominent Khomakha speaking 
village is the village of FF«F Khoma itself, located on the 
Khomachu about 8 km upstream from its confluence with 
the Kurichu. According to local lore, the village is named 
after a <WF«F ‘desirable one 5 coveted by Padma Sambhava 
during his legendary peregrinations through Bhutan. 

5. Tshangla (Shachop) 

Tshangla or Tshangla-lo tfwnrnr Tshang- 

la language 5 is better known in the west of the kingdom as 
SMchobikha •^A’g^’W'F, quite literally ‘the langua- 
ge of those who dwell in the east 5 and its speakers as SM- 
chop ‘Easterners 5 . Tshangla is the predomi- 
nant language of eastern Bhutan, and many Bhutanese 
from other parts of the country pride themselves on hav- 
ing some rudimentary knowledge of Tshangla or Shacho- 
bikha. Tshangla is one of the four languages of the Bhutan 
Broadcasting Service. 

Tshangla is spoken in Trashigang and ^5 

Pemagatsha districts and in the greater part of 
Samdru Jongkha and FE,’§jF Monggar 
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districts. Tshangla is spoken to either side of the q^A’A’nj 
Korila Pass between Monggar and Trashigang. In the west, 
the Kurichu forms the boundary between the 

Khengkha and the Tshangla speaking areas. In the east, 
Tshangla is spoken all the way to the Indian border except 
for the small Brokpa speaking area. In the south, Tshangla 
is the native language of the hills all the way to where the 
plains of the Brahmaputra commence at the southern bor- 
der of Samdru Jongkha district. To the north Tshangla 
borders on the Dzalakha speaking area of 
Trashi’yangtse district. The language may represent an an- 
cient indigenous tongue of eastern Bhutan. Although to our 
present state of . knowledge Tshangla appears to constitute a 
linguistic grouping in itself, future research in the moun- 
tainous areas to the east of Bhutan may shed more light on 
the genetic position of Tshangla within the Tibeto-Burman 
language family. 

6. Other Tibeto-Burman Languages of Bhutan 

6a. Lhokpu or, as it is known in Bzongkha, Lfaobi- 
kha y*W’F’ is spoken in the hills of q^W’S’ Samtsi Dis- 
trict to the north and northeast of Samtsi itself and to the 
west of^'£«rt^ Phiintsho’ling. There are roughly one 
thousand speakers in the two villages of Taba and 
agaric.' Dramding, situated in the hills several hours 
walking from Phiintsho’ling, and there are well over a 
thousand speakers in the four villages Loto Ikucu , a@A§ ~ 
long, Satoka and Loto?k, which can be reached front 
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Samtsi bazar on foot in a day. These two Lhokpu speaking 
areas are separated by a ridge and represent two distinct 
but closely related dialects of the same language. Taba- 
Dramding is a day’s walk from Loto Kucu. 

The speakers of Lhokpu, known in Dzongkha as $q* 
Lhop ‘southerners’, although locally sometimes pronoun- 
ced gq' Lhup, represent the aboriginal Dung popu- 
lation of western Bhutan referred to by Aris (1979: xvii- 
xviii). They used to traditionally be administered by the 
Dung ’Nyep of Paro, afterwards known as 
the Dung Ramjam. In fact, according to 

the popular lore of the Lhop, their forebears are the ones 
who invited Zh°apdrung Nga- 

’wang ’Namga to Bhutan in the seventeenth century. Pre- 
sently, the S&nitsi district administration of the Royal 
Government of Bhutan, currently under the direction of 

Bzongda Dr°asho Lhakpa Doji, is 
pledged to protect the interest of the native Bhutanese 
Lhop population. According to Bhutanese government re- 
cords, Nepalese immigrants began to encroach upon Lhop 
lands as woodcutters during the the first decade of this 
century at the instigation of Sir John Claude White, poli- 
tical officer in the British Indian government. The revenue 
generated from the timber thus acquired was intended to 
defray the expenses of educating young Bhutanese cadre in 
British India. The most elderly Lhokpu generation recalls 
the advent of the first Nepalese immigrants to the area. 

In Nepali, the Lhop are known in are referred to as 
(JoyfL The Lhop call themselves Lhokpu, however, and 
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refer to their language as Lhokputram riokpu fqm] or as 
Ng&ntram [gamfom], literally the language’ [Jam] of ‘the 
people 5 or of ‘Man’ [gam]. Lhokpu is more closely related 
to the Eastern Kiranti languages of Nepal such as Loho- 
rung or Limbo than to the Lepcha, and, in linguistic terms, 
Lhokpu seems to be the substrate language for Dzongkha 
in western Bhutan. Lhokpu lacks a Kiranti-type verbal 
agreement system but makes use of verbal auxiliaries or 
endings similar in meaning and, in many cases, cognate to 
those of Dzongkha. Linguistic evidence indicates that the 
Lhokpu were influenced by some older form of Dzongkha 
in the distant past, which suggests that the Lhokpu were 
probably the first aboriginal group encountered by the 
early ’Ngalongs during their southward expansion in an- 
cient times. 

The Lhokpu names for the villages of Taba and 
Dramding are Poke and Humeatft respectively. The vil- 
lages names Loto Kucu and SMglong are Nepali toponyms. 
The Lhokpu call these villages by the clan names of their 
inhabitants, Bimca?t and Guca?t respectively. The villages 
Soroka and Loto?k are known only by their native Lhokpu 
toponyms. The native Lhokpu male dress consists of a 
white garb known in Lhobikha as a [pogwi], which is cros- 
sed over the chest and knotted at the shoulders, then tied 
around the waist with a sash called a [pojiq]. This native 
dress closely resembles that of the Lepchas of Sikkim. The 
Lhokpu also practise an indigenous religion in which 
native deities such as Tenglha and ‘Jipdok ’ figure 
prominently. The Lhokpu are the only native Bhutanese 



who have not been converted to Buddhism and who bury 
their dead, well wrapped and encased, above ground in cy- 
lindrical stone tombs. The Lhokpu do not believe in rein- 
carnation but in a hereafter called Simpu. 

The Lhokpu language appears twice in Olschak’s 
listing (1979: 25) under the two separate headings of F 
‘the language of Takpa Dramding’ and as 
^ fs'sjsrpr Dungdepai-kha, which Olschak qualifies as ‘an 
archaic language in the south’. Aris (1979: xviii) suggests 
that the inhabitants of the isolated village of 
Toktokha, just north of Gadu (also spelt in 

Chukha district, are likewise direct descendants of the 
aboriginal Dung. Aris reports that the Toktop 
‘males wear a peculiar garment woven from nettles called 
a ‘pakhi’, crossed over the chest and knotted at the shoul- 
ders very much like the dress of the Lepchas’. The simi- 
larity of what .Aris describes with the native garb of the 
Lhokpu will not escape the reader. Aris 5 s contention that 
the Toktop may be descendants of the Dung could very 
well be true, and perhaps much of western Bhutan is of 
mixed Dung and ’Ngalong ancestry. Hap 

Tsentsen, who visited the area in 1986, reports that the 
Toktop and inhabitants of surrounding villages are now 
linguistically assimilated. The people speak a local variety 
of Dzongkha and consider themselves ’Ngalong. 

The Lhokpu, who are mountain dwellers, are totally 
distinct from the Toto (Nepali: jojo), known in Dzongkha 
as Trotrop, a semi-nomadic Tibeto-Burman 

tribe on the Deccan plain at the base of the Himalayan 
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foothills. The present-day Toto live in MManh&t subdi- 
vision of Jalpa3gu<JI district in West Bengal, and their set- 
tlements are currently located just on the Western Bengali 
side of the Indo-Bhutanese border between Samtsi and 
PhiintshoTing. The many slaves formerly owned by weal- 
thy Drukpas in ’Wangdi Phodr°a and Punakha districts, 
who were of darker complexion and more diminutive sta- 
ture than the Drukpas, were acquired during raids into the 
duars on the Brahmaputran plain and are believed to have 
been taken from the Tibeto-Burman tribes such as the 
Meche (Nepali: Mece), Dhimal (Nepali: Dhimal), and Toto 
or from related tribes inhabiting the once sparsely popu- 
lated jungles which covered the Bhutanese duars before the 
modem influx of Bengalis and Nepalis. Neither the Lhok- 
pu nor the ’Ole Monpa, native to Bhutan, have ever been 
forced to perform slave labour in this way. 

6b. Gongdubikha t§ a language 

spoken in Gongduk Geo, located within 

the Kheng speaking area of Monggar district. The indi- 
genous pronunciation of i s Gongduk , and the 

people call themselves Gongdukpa and their language 
Gongdukpa ’Ang ‘the Gongduk language’ or Gongdukse 
Ang ‘the language of Gongduk’. The villages of Gongduk 
include *J^*«r*r Daksa, Damkhar, Pang- 

thang, fj<F pronounced Pam (not Pam), «s|C/§’A' Yangbari, 
Fry' B°ala, locally pronounced [Byly j, fjCg^’or Bang- 
bangla, Miden, Pikari and Dengkali. 

Gongduk is located in an inaccessible mountainous region 



just west of the Kurichu in Kheng District. Gongduk can 
be reached on foot from Jepzh°ing, from which it 

is two or three days journey to the south. It is also about a 
two days’ journey up from the plains. 

There are currently over a thousand speakers of the 
Gongduk language. According to one legend Gongduk was 
once long ago a small independent kingdom. The Gong- 
dukpa themselves report that they are of aboriginal Dung 
lineage (^^ Dungjiit) and that their ancestors were 
semi-nomadic hunters. The Gongduk language is one of 
the two languages in Bhutan which has retained complex 
conjugations which appear to reflect the ancient Tibeto- 
Burman verbal agreement system. 

6c. "Olekha &TRTF is spoken in the southern foothills 
of the Black Mountains south of peak J6d°u- 

shingphu in an area wedged inbe tween the Phobjikha and 
Mangdekha dialect areas of the ’Nyenkha language to the 
north, and recent Nepali settlements in the south. The 
people are commonly called Monpa by the speakers of 
Khengkha and ’Nyenkha and Monpa or GTOT 
"Ole, which is actual name of the tribe, by speakers of 
Dzongkha, whereas the language is called Monkha by spea- 
kers of Khengkha and ’Nyenkha and is known in Dzongkha 
as si^’F Monkha or W'ftTF ’Olekha. There are at two 
main dialects of ’Olekha. 

To the west of the watershed, the language is spoken 
in the village of A’F Rukha on the Western slopes of the 
Black Mountains, two or three days walking to the south 
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from Phobji, or one day’s walk to the east uphill 

after crossing the Punatsachu at 

^11' GSuthang g°i Thangju, about 35 miles south of W 
^ ’Wangdi Phodr°a. 

To the east of the Black Mountains around the head- 
waters of the Khyilichu, a tributary of the Mang- 

dechu ’ is Lhe Monpa settlement known variously as FF 
Reti or Jpr«F*' BMgang and, in Nepali, as Gong khola, 
one and a half days- walk beyond the larger villages of 

^ f f ’ Nabi md **'3T Korphu. The Monpa settlement 
at Rea is reported to date from the reign of His Majesty W 



«f*[ Wangchu (imperabat 1907-1926), at 
which time the forefathers of the Reti Monpas, who fled 
from the Rukha area to escape the hard labour of carrying 
tea from the gardens at DevSngasjhI near 
Dumsamkhato^^-Jf^ ’Wangdi Phodr’a. ’Olekha 
is also spoken in the village of Cungseng in the 

Black Mountains, separated from Zh 0 amgasig by the 

-S -•a 



'Qlekha, having retained a more complete conjugation. 




also a Monpa village, but here the language has been lost in 
favour of Khengkha. 

The term Monpa is of Classical Tibetan pro- 
venance and originally refers to the ancient Tibeto-Bur- 
man inhabitants of what is now Bhutan in the time of dark- 
ness which preceded the advent of Buddhism. In Classical 
Tibetan, the term was in fact used variously for many 
groups of people in the highlands of Central Asia who 
were described as clothing themselves in hides, practising 
little or no agriculture, not having been civilised or con- 
verted to Buddhism. The term 'did not originally refer ex- 
clusively to the ancestors of the present-day Monpas. Even 
today there are groups called ‘Monpa 5 in Tibet, especially 
beyond the Bhutanese frontier in the northeast. As pointed 
out above, the Bumthangpas too are called Monpa by the 
Brokpas of Dur. Although originally a derogatory term, in 
the modern Bhutanese context the term has no offensive 
connotations and is applied by the 'Ole Monpas to them- 
selves. 

6d. Lepcha is spoken in a number of villages in 
Samtsi District in Denchukha north of the 8T<F<§’ 

’Amochu, or Tursa Khola. These Lepchas have resided in 
Bhutan much longer than the Nepalese settlers but how 
many generations the Lepchas have lived in Bhutan is still 
unknown. Unlike the Nepalese settlers, the Lepcha origi- 
nate from Sikkim. The Bhutanese Lepchas do not wear the 
native Lepcha dress still worn in. Sikkim but have adopted 
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Bhutanese dress. There are over a thousand speakers of 
Lepcha in southwestern Bhutan. 

7. Indo-Aryan. Lhotshamkha ‘south- 

ern border language’ or Nepali: Whereas the Lhokpu, 
Gongduk and ’Ole Monpa represent remnants of ancient 
population groups indigenous to the southern hills of Bhu- 
tan, Nepali is historically a newly arrived language in the 
south. Nepali is a newcomer not only to Bhutan, but also to 
Sikkim, Darjeeling and most of ^Jepal itself, and the his- 
tory of this language is one of the most interesting in the 
Himalayan region. The position of this language in the 
kingdom of Bhutan can only be properly understood in the 
light of its historical background. 

Khas Kura 'the language of the Khas’ or Parhatiya 
‘mountain dialect’ was originally a dialect spoken by an 
Indo-Aryan minority in western Nepal. Most of western 
Nepal at the time was inhabited by Tibeto-Burman peoples 
native to the Himalayas, such as the Guruhg, Magar, Kham, 
RajI, Rauje, Bhramu and ThakaH. Under the leadership of 
tire Shah dynasty, the Khas ultimately conquered the tiny 
kingdom of Gorkha situated in what today is central Ne- 
pal. Only in the middle of the eighteenth century did the 
Gorkhas set out to conquer the three Newari kingdoms of 
the Kathmandu Valley. 

The Newaris are a Tibeto-Burman people with an 
ancient Hinduized civilisation and an ancient literary tradi- 
tion in both Sanskrit and in their native Tibeto-Burman 
language Newari. Originally, the term NepM designated 



the Newari homeland in the Kathmandu Valley, and the 
term NepM-BhS§M even today denotes the Tibeto-Burman 
language Newari, not the language which has nowadays be- 
come known as ‘Nepali’. Although the Katismandu Valley 
was conquered in 1768, the ancestral Tibeto-Burman 
homelands of the Kirantis in the east did not succumb to 
Gorkhl rule until 1786 after the Battle ©f Cainpur led to 
the conquest of the Rai communities and Limbu kingdoms 
in present-day eastern Nepal. 

Only in the second half of the nineteenth century did 
Jahg Bahadur Rapa change the name of Khas Kura to Gor- 
khSB. Under Ms rule the Nepalese goverment adopted a 
ruthless policy of repressing the native Tibeto-Burman 
languages of the newly established kingdom of Nepal, even 
suppressing the ancient literary tradition of the Newaris in 
the Kathmandu Valley and outlawing the possession of 
Buddhist writings in the native Limbu scrip* of eastern 
Nepal. The Limbus who still practise a Himalayan form of 
shamanism related to the ancient Bon religion only began 
to be converted to Buddhism by missionaries from Sikkim 
in the eighteenth century, but Jang Bahadur RanS reversed 
this trend, proclaiming them Hindus by edict. In 1905 
Candra Gamier Rani changed the name of the Gorkhali 
language to NepM, although the British in particular had 
already begun using the term ‘Nepali’ in that sense, and he 
proclaimed it to be the national language of the kingdom. 

The rise and spread of Nepali in Nepal has been 
rapid and sudden. In the 1950s Nepali was still spoken by 
less than half of the populace of the Kingdom of Nepal. 
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The language’s status as a newcomer is underscored by the 
unique circumstance that Nepali, although the national 
language of Nepal, is not even the native language of the 
nation’s capital and of the Kathmandu Valley, The terms 
Nepal and NepSH themselves have only in recent history 
acquired their current meanings, since originally they 
denote the Newari homeland in the Kathmandu Valley and 
the Tibeto-Burman language still spoken by the Mewaris. 

Large eastward migrations of peoples of greater 
Nepal began only at the end of the eighteenth century in 
the wake of the Gorkha conquest, resulting from changes 
in the socio-economic structure of eastern Nepal, massive 
deforestation of the thick jungles of both the Terai and hill 
areas, increasing population pressure, a massive influx of 
Nepali speaking Indo- Aryans (Brahmans or bShun, Ks atri- 
yas or diets J as well as low castes) into ancestral Tibeto- 
Burman homelands and resultant dramatic changes in land 
ownership patterns. 

The recent large-scale influx to Daijeeling and Sik- 
kim by Nepalis who for the most part came as labourers to 
the world-famous tea plantations is well documented in the 
British census reports of the area. The greater part of the 
Nepali speaking populace of southern Bhutan began arri- 
ving in Bhutan during the the first decade of this century 
at the instigation of Sir John Claude White, political 
officer in the British Indian government. Many of the 
‘Nepalis’ who partook of this eastward migration were 
Limbu, Rai, Tamang, Gurung or Magar by origin, but in 
the process of abandoning their ancestral homelands and 



moving east they became linguistically and culturally 
assimilated to the dominant Indo- Ary an culture. It is a 
curious bit of irony that many, if not most, speakers of 
Nepali in southern Bhutan today are descendants of Tibeto- 
Burmans who have become Indo- Ary anized during the 
eastward migration and whose ancestors fought a losing 
battle against both the Nepali language and culture. The 
process of cultural and linguistic Indo-Aryanization in eas- 
tern Nepal is described in the author’s ‘Taal en identiteit: 
Indo-Arisch expansionism© in oostelijk Nepal’, and the 
most detailed account of the Gorkha Conquest in a single 
volume is S tiller’s masterpiece The Rise of the Home of 
Gorkha. 

Th© Nepali spoken in southern Bhutanese differs 
from standard ©r fhef: Nepali in its highly simplified verbal 
conjugation, which generally lacks all but third person sin- 
gular agreement endings, in the considerable Hindi influ- 
ence on the vocabulary, and in a relatively poor knowledge 
of literary Nepali vocabulary (sSMtyik iabda). Notwith- 
standing these non-standard features, the Lhotshamkha of 

the Southern Bhutanese has a charming character of its 

a 

own. Lhots hamkha is spoken primarily in W&T §' Samtsr, 

Tsirang and Gelephu districts and in 

southern parts of the districts «|W Chukfaa, 

D°agana and Samdru Jongkha. Lho- 

tshamkha i§ one of the four languages used in the trans- 
missions of the Bhutan Broadcasting Service. 
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8. Dzongkha and Choke 

Whereas Dzongkha is the living, spoken language, the 
Classical Tibetan liturgical language known as ChSke 
has for centuries been the scholarly language in which 
sacred Buddhist texts, medical and scientific treatises and, 
indeed, all learned works have been written. The rela- 
tionship between Dzongkha and Choke in Bhutan is remi- 
niscent of the role Latin used to play as the language of 
learning in mediaeval France where the spoken language 
had long since evolved into a language different from that 
spoken by the ancient Romans.. 

Just as Latin used to exercise and continues to exer- 
cise great influence on the vocabulary of French and Eng- 
lish (e.g., video, multilateral, disinfectant, international, 
credit), so too Choke, the language of learning and liturgy, 
continues to strongly influence modem spoken Dzongkha. 
This influence is manifest in the vocabulary where Dzong- 
kha has acquired many words directly from Choke. The 
liturgical ChokB pronunciation of some of these words 
differs from the modem pronunciation in the spoken lan- 
guage. It is important to keep this in mind when one en- 
counters a pronunciation at variance with that which one 
has learnt. Roman Dzongkha is based on the pronunciation 
of spoken standard Dzongkha, 



9„ Transliteration and transcription 

Transcription is a rendering of pronunciation. It indi- 
cates the speech sounds of modem spoken Dzongkha. The 
official system of transcription for the national language of 
Bhutan is known as Roman Dzongkha, described, here in 
Chapter Three. More elaborate explanation of how Roman 
Dzongkha is used both to write Dzongkha as well as to 
’write ChokS in the Bhutanese liturgical pronunciation is 
provided in the Guide to Official Dzongkha Romamzation. 

Just as the standard for proper English pronuncia- 
tion has traditionally teen known as the King’s English, so 
too the pronunciation of His Majesty, the king of Bhutan, 
defines the standard of pronunciation of modem Dzong- 
kha. In practice, the standard dialect as spoken by native 
speakers from Wang, the traditional name for the 
Thimphu Valley, and The, the traditional name for 
the Punakha Valley serves as the basis for the 
official Romamzation. Roman Dzongkha is explained in 
Chapter Three. 

Transliteration is an unambiguous rendering of 
the indigenous orthography of Dzongkha words in the Ro- 
man alphabet. Transliteration is an aid for those wishing to 
learn the native Dzongkha script and will only be used in 
Chapters Two and Three. Proper transliteration enables 
those familiar with the Tibetan script to ascertain precisely 
how a particular word is written in the native ortho- 
graphy. The transliteration system used in this book fol- 
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lows Western tibetological tradition and is explained in 
Chapter Two. 

Recapitulating, whereas Roman Dzongkha is a trans- 
cription indicating the pronunciation of the modem spoken 
language, e.g. gfl ‘eight’, 3C.3T&' l&mch© ele- 
phant’, Pende Dni Zhung ‘Royal 

Government of Bhutan 9 , transliteration is a faithful repre- 
sentation in roman script of the exact spelling in the 
Bhutanese script, e.g. bfgyad ‘eight’, 
glangmo-che ‘elephant 9 , dpal-ldan 

hbrug gzhung ‘Royal Government of Bhutan 9 . The 
rules governing transcription and transliteration are dif- 
ferent, and there is no systematic or consistent way of 
combining the two systems. Whenever any attempt is made 
deliberately or inadvertently to blend the two, there will 
be no end to confusion. 

Because Roman Dzongkha is used in addition to the 
native script throughout the Grammar of Dzongkha and 
the Dzongkha Language Workbook, foreign students who 
wish to acquire a command of Dzongkha without learning 
the native Dzongkha script may skip Chapter Two of the 
workbook and grammar and begin immediately in Chapter 
Three. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Dzongkha Script 

The native Dzongkha alphabet is identical to the Tibetan 
script. This chapter will explain both the longhand printed 
Dzongkha script and the Bhutanese cursive script. Once the 
reader has mastered the Dzongkha script, he will notice 
that in Dzongkha, as in Tibetan, the relationship between 
the spelling of the written language and the actual pronun- 
ciation in colloquial speech is not entirely straightforward. 
The reason for the complexity of the traditional spelling 
lies in the fact that the ancient Buddhist civilisation of the 
Drukpa people has for more than a millenium sustained a 
literary tradition. The remarkable continuity of this tradi- 
tion has resulted in a relatively conservative orthography 
in modem times. Dzongkha orthography is to a large 
extent historical, so that the rationale underlying much of 
Dzongkha spelling is comparable to that of English words 
like laugh, ewe, knife, who, taught, island, enough, cha- 
mois and ache. In general, however, Dzongkha spelling is 
quite a bit more logical and reasonable than the English 
orthography in the examples given. 

In the Chapter Three, the student will learn how the 
spelling of Dzongkha words in the official romanization, 
based on the pronunciation of the modem spoken lan- 
guage, correlates with traditional Dzongkha orthography 
and see how various traditional spellings may correspond 



to a single speech sound in the modem language and vf 
versa. 

1. The Ucen Script 

The script used in writing Dzongkha is the same as th 
used for Tibetan and is known as the ’Ucen scrip 

It was devised on the basis of the Sanskrit devanagar 
script in the middle of the seventh century by ^ 

Thumi Sambhota, also known as Thonn 

Sambhofa, minister of the Tibetan king *^'ri3cSj’*j.£r2r 
Songtsen Gampo. 

First the consonants will be introduced with the tradition: 
Roman equivalent in transliteration. Observe the correc 



stroke 


order. 








T 


ka 


~ r- 


T 


T 


FT 


kha 


~ r 


r 


R R* 


T 


ga 


~ r 


c 






nga 


~ r 
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S' 


ca 


~ 


* ^ 


S' 


tsa - r ^ ^ 


&’ 


cha 


— 


5 sr 




**• ~ J 3> & 3$ 


£' 


ja 


- 


r 


t 


dza - r c; ^ ^ 


9’ 


nya 


4 


% y 


V 


wa < 


7 


ta 


- 


r y 




zha ~ r {5j r 


7 


tha 


— 


** f ^ ^ 


3' 


za *' ^ ^ 


7 


da 


— 


r ^ 


rr 


ha ~ r 0 




na 


- 


*T 














«f 


ya ~ v zr v\ vq* 


<r 


pa 


- 


r c, q* 


1 


ra ~ T ZJ 


«T 


pha 




r i, K,* q =<p 


nr 


la i P ^ 0~ 0^ 




ba 




r 






*r 


ma 




3k 3< *T 


7 


sha a, *sf* *sP -*<pp 










S5 T 


sa - r ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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There are four vowel symbols in the Ueen script. 



vowel 


sound 


Dzongkha 


Roman 


symbol 


value 


name 


Dzongkha 




i 


qj-nj’ 


g°ig°u 


NS 


u 




zh°apju 




e 


2j' 


drengpo 




0 




naro 



When no vowel is indicated, the vowel in a syllable is auto- 
matically a. This is illustrated by the following examples. 
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In the Ucen script, consonants representing glides a-e writ- 
ten as diacritics above or below another consonant symbol 
to represent consonant clusters which were pronounced as 
such in Old Tibetan. 

The letter r, when it comes before another conso- 
nant, is written as a diacritic above the consonant it pre- 
cedes, except before the letter y ny, where it retains its 
full form. 

rga T 

6’ rdzi T 

S’ rngu T ^ 

f mya ^ ^ 

% f bo T 




When *■' r comes immediately after another consonant, it 
is written as a diacritic known as ra-tfi beiow the con- 
sonant it follows. 



S' 


bra 




% 




kro 




21 3f. 


fv 

5' 


dri 


•s 


cs 

5 § 
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sru 




5} 


33 


— V 

w 


mre 








When «T y comes immediately after another consonant, it 


is written as i 


i diacritic known as « ya-ta below the con- 


sonant it follows. 






3T 


kya 




S' 














3' 


gyi 








S' 


phyo 




$ ; 




f 


myu 


** 


& ; 


a* 


t 


khye 


R 


& 





When *f W comes immediately after another consonant, it 
is written as a diacritic known as 4 wa-Z°ur below, the 
consonant it follows. 



1 

T 



kwa 

grwa 



H| nr 

*1 53 Sj* 



Other consonants can be combined to form consonant 
clusters. For example the h can also be written as a 
diacritic under a consonant known as a ha-Z°ur. The 
letters *3' b, **|' g, fT h, d and *T HI may be ‘prefixed’ 
to a syllable. Furthermore, consonants may be stacked up 
on on top of the other. However, none of these letters, 
other than the four glide symbols discussed above, change 
their shape in the process. They can therefore be easily 
recognized. 

3ft sdod fS |T 
V lto ^ ^ 

*<9Y brgyad ST ^5, ^ 



Marks of punctuation include the triangular dot which 
serves to separate syllables, called a tsha. The 
Dzongkha equivalent to a comma, semicolon and full stop 
is a ,f l*V she, which looks like this: I . Two of these, 

^ she ’nyi, are used at the end of paragraphs, 
proverbs and significant quotations, especially in Choke. 
The nark "'***, called a gojen, is often used 

before the first letter of a book, treatise or proclamation. 
In Choke many ornamental punctuation marks with reli- 
gious significance are also used, which one does not en- 
counter in modem Dzongkha. 
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The printed longhand the reader has now learnt is 
known in Dzongkha as tshum. Now we shall turn 

to the Bhutanese cursive scripts. 

2. Bhutanese Cursive 

Study the way the Dzongkha alphabet is written in the 
Bhutanese cursive script, known as jo- 

tshum, and the Bhutanese rapid cursive, known as 

^Tjoyi. 

jotshum joyi 



T 


ka 


T 


T 


F 


kha 


ra* 


ri' 




ga 


T 


t 


C.' 


nga 


v 


V 




ca 




V 




cha 




fit' 




ja 




V 


9' 


nya 


& 
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zha 


T 




a' 


za 






a' 


fca 


*v 




«T 


ya 


W‘ 


U4 ' 


** 


ra 


A 4 


A* 


nj' 


la 


ry< 


UM * 


<r 


sha 






*r 


sa 




t<» 


y 


ha 




y 


«r 


a 


<X‘ 


(m i 
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J 

W 

% 

<r 

r 

S’ 

f 

f 

T 



ku 






phi 




At 


o 


"V- 

<W* 


^G4> 


se 







rga 


5f 


■?l' 


rdzi 


£ 




rngu 


S 


5.' 


mya 


S' 




rbo 




'■‘iT) 



kwa 


T 




grwa 
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9’ 


bra 


s 


5’ 


} 


kro 


*v" 




s 


dri 


* 


£ 


* 


sru 


s* 


A' 


*v 

sr 


mre 


* 




3T 


kya 






Os 

3’ 


gyi 




i> 


S’ 


phyo 


■$• 


"5? 


f 


myu 


$• 




& 


khye 


* 




V 

39’ 


sdod 


*Y>' 




V 


lto 




3 1 



W brgyad 



°>V 
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Note the special abbreviated way of writing the letter -*T 
-HI and the sequence -gS at the end of a syllable in 
rapid cursive script. 

hjam 4 

npipr lags 

W gsum 

Srr byigs 

Compare the following printed Dzongkha text in Ucen 
script with its formal longhand tshum), Bhuta- 
nese cursive jotshuiTl) and rapid cursive 

joyi) versions. 

jnrpwra^' 

oj'fc;'^-§j^-csj^- yartw^- 
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tshum 

^sro^rw 

*&*fW ^S'R^'^^rj’^t^’ ^a^|Sy 

4*11 

*#i|«r^«w jotshom 

C/gfe^AV^ s^4 m t^< < U^ ^m-aA'^ (^t'^V 



joyi 

I'otW'f s'«^ vA 

{^M '^| <> ' < ti^ 4l<' l ^4 1 .Ag*|i «^Vl iWV^'^t ervO^N^t WJK' 

Av av^qy »|V ' J^en ■*« A^ 1 ^ ’ "^AV 

■%n i 




In this chapter on Dzongkha phonology, the speech sounds 
or phonemes of Dzongkha will be introduced. TSie symbols 
used to represent the pronunciation of modern spoken 
Dzongkha are those of the official romanization, known as 
Roman Dzongkha. This system uses twenty-four letters of 
the Roman alphabet (Q and X are not used) and four dia- 
critic marks: the diaeresis, apostrophe, circumflex accent 
and devoicing circlet. A detailed account of Roman Dzong- 
kha can be found in the (a^sr^’^r 

Guide to Official Dzong- 
kha Romanization , published by the Dzongkha Develop- 
ment Commission of the Royal Government of Bhutan. 
The conventions of Roman Dzongkha will also be expoun- 
ded in this chapter, albeit in an abbreviated form. In this 
chapter, phonetic descriptions of Dkongkha phonemes are 
also provided in International Phonetic Alphabet between 
square brackets. 

1. Dzongkha Initials and Tones 

Dzongkha is a tone language with two distinctive tones, a 
high register and a low register tone. In Roman Dzongkha, 
the high register tone is indicated by an apostrophe, known 
as the high tone apostrophe , preceding the word, e.g. high 
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register ST ’nga ‘five’ and ’lo ‘cough 5 vs. low register C/ 

iiB * 7 

nga ‘I, me’ and nr lo ‘year, age 5 . The low register tone is 
unmarked in Roman Dzongkha. 

If a syllable beginning with a voiced nasal, glide or a 
vowel is pronounced in die high register tone, this is indi- 
cated in Roman Dzongkha by an apostrophe at the begin- 
ning of the syllable. Dzongkha initial nasals, glides and 
vowels are listed below in both high and low register 
tones, as they are written in Roman Dzongkha. 





high 


low 


nasals 


register 


register 


velar nasal 


’nga £/ 


nga C/ 


palatal nasal 


’nya f 


nya 


dental nasal 


’na J;’ 


na 


bilabial nasal 


’ma 


ma &V 


glides 


palatal glide 


>a 


ya «T 


voiced lateral 


Ta # 


la oi* 


labiovelar glide 


’wa 


wa *f 



vowels 



front closed unrounded 


9 i W 


i ft' 


front dosed rounded 


*ii qv 


ii pwt 


back closed rounded 


’U W 


« <3* 


front half-open unrounded 


5 e 


e a ; 


front half-open rounded 


5 6 W 


e aw 


back half-open unrounded 


”o 


o ft' 


front open 


9 a mw 


a aw 


back open 


9 a m 


a a' 


Tone is not indicated in Roman Dzongkha whenever it can 
be predicted. Such is the case in syllables beginning with 
an occlusive, a sibilant, a voiceless liquid, with Si or with 
r. The following table lists these- initial consonants along 



with their inherent tone. 
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. high register 


low register 




unvoiced 


aspirated 


voiced 


devoiced 


velar plosive 


ka’Y 


kha F 


gaf 


g°a^f 


palatal affricate 


ca 3’ 


cha &' 


jaf 


j°ar 


dental plosive 


ta*y 


tha W 


da r 


d°a ^ 


retroflex plosive 


tra J 


■ thra W 


dra if 


dr°a 5J' 


bilabial plosive 


pa *J’ 


pha 


ba 3’ 


b°a 


alveolar affricate 


tsa ^ 


tsha <£' 


dza 




bilabial palatal affricate 


■ pea g' 


pcha g' 


bja|* 


bj°a §' 


palatal sibilant 


sha •£[ 




zha 


zh°a ^ 


alveolar sibilant 


sa V 




za 


z°a 3’ 


apical continuant 


hra f 




ra A' 




lateral continuant 


lha 3T 








voiceless aspirate 


ha f 









The equivalents provided in Dzongkha script are just re- 
presentative examples. For example, the sound represented 
as j in Roman Dzongkha corresponds not only to £\ but 
also to |T m- ajfT %' Ff tJg'and|| 

Taken together, the two above tables list all the ini- 
tial phonemes which occur in Dzongkha, as they are ren- 
dered in the official Romanization. A phonetic description 
of the consonant initials follows in Section 4 of this chap- 
ter, First, we shall turn to the vowels. 



2. Dzongkha vowels 

The following table provides an overview of the eight 
Dzongkha vowels: 

closed 

i li u 

front e 6 o back 
a a 

open 

Note that the use of the two dots above the letters a, 0 and 
U in Roman Dzongkha. These dots are a diacritic mark 
known as a diaeresis or tsha ’nyl The diaeresis 

in Roman Dzongkha is used in accordance with tibeto- 
logical tradition to distinguish the vowel in sha 

‘wander 5 from the vowel in she ‘know’, the vowel in 
ghy do ‘sit* from the vowel in do ‘stone*, and the 
vowel in lu ‘sheep’ from the vowel in Ml ‘com- 
post’. 

Five of the eight Dzongkha vowels may be either 
short or long. In Roman Dzongkha vowel length is indica- 
ted by a circumflex accent or chimtO. The diffe- 

rence between the long and short vowels is one of duration 
and timbre or vowel quality. 
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short long 

a a 

e e 

i l 

o 6 

u u 

The vowels always long, and the circum- 

flex accent Gr 8*% Chimto is therefore never used in 
conjunction with these vowels, a mistake easily avoided 
since jhese vowels are already marked by the diaeresis or 

tshS ’nyt Minimal pairs illustrating Dzongkha 
long and short vowels are the following: 

husband 
red 

stallion 
yellow 

stone wall 
astrologer 

put something down 
cup 

honorific prefix for body parts 
gourd used as a scoop 





’map 




’map 




sep 




sep 


es 


tsip 


gw 


tsip 


'V' 

w 

*4* 


phop 




phop 


f 


ku 




ku 
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Before final -Q" -ng, a Dzongkha vowel is always long. In 
Roman Dzongkha therefore the circumflex accent is not 
used before final -C/ -ng. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


w 


glang 


Tang 


bull, ox 


SC' 


chang 


chang 


beer 




tshong-khang 


tshongkha 


shop 


Uc.' 


ming 


meng 


name 




hing 


hing 


heart 



3. Phonetic description of Dzongkha vowels 

In this section, the pronunciation of Dzongkha vowels will 
be explained, starting with the closed vowels. 

The Dzongkha short vowel i is pronounced [i] like 
the vowel sound in English eat, but in closed syllables the 
vowel i may be heard to vary in pronunciation between the 
[i] in English eat and the [i] in English it, e.g. in a word 
such as tsip ‘stone wall 5 . The long vowel 1 is long in 

duration and pronounced [i:] as in English ease. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


es 

or 

cs 


11 


li 


bell-metal 




mig-to 


5 mi to 


eye 




shing 


shing 


wood 
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ax 



W’ 


srinmo 


sim 


devil, demon 




sringmo 


sim 


younger sister 








(of a man) 


i'F 


rtsigpa 


tsip 


stone wall 


Iw 


rtsispa 


tsip 


astrologer 




gnyis 


? a 

nyi 


two 




gnyid-lam 


’nyilam 


dream 




sdig-can 


dikceng 


sinful 


eqra’ 


ahi 


’ai 


mother 



Note that the practice of using the inverted g°ig°u to 
represent an i sound in the high tone has largely been 
abandoned, although spellings such as ' ‘eye’ and 
‘man’ are still encountered. 

The Dzongkha short vowel U is pronounced [u] as in 
English chew, Dutch boek, German Buch or French fou. 
The Dzongkha long vowel U is pronounced the same way 
as 11 but is longer in duration. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


m 


lug 


lu 


sheep 


3’ 


glu 


’lu 


song 


raw 

"■vS 


hbum 


bum 


one lakh 


W 


bumo 


b°um 


daughter 




chu 


chu 


water, urine 


*Jj*j<*T 


gsum 


sum 


three 




hugpa 


up 


owl 







hub U P 


swarming to 




gether, conver- 
ging [adverb] 




f 


sku ku 


honorific prefix 
for parts of the 
tody 


T 


kuwa ^u 


gourd used as a 




scoop 




u-tshugs-can ’utshucen 


persistent indi- 
vidual 



, , ji does not occur in English. 

The Dzongkha vowel U doe, not 

nynnvkha U is pronounced [y] as German 

Dzong - P Dzongkha vowel li is heard to 

cm or Dutch spang- The Dzong* . . ^ 

™ in enunciation between the vowel [y] » «— > 

Fuhle and the vowel W in German FiiUe. Eaghsh spra-tM 

can lean, to pronounce this vowel by round, ng the bps as 

i keenins the mouth in 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


spr 


sbul 




bdun 




gy-US 




hbrug-yul 


OR* 


lud 




gus-zhabs 



Roman 


English 


bii 


snake 


diin 


seven 


’u 


village 


Dro U 


Kingdom 
of Bhutan 


Mi 


compost 


g°iizh°ap 


respect 
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gnam-dgun ’namgiing winter 
9^' glud ’lii dough effigy of 

a person or ani- 
mal offered as a 
ransom to divert 
and appease ma- 
levolent spirits 

The Dzongkha long vowel 6 is pronounced [e:] as in Ger- 
man Kdse, similar to the vowel in English aid, Dutch heet, 
French thi. The short vowel e is sometimes shorter in du- 
ration and varies in pronornciation between the [e] in 
French thi or Dutch heet and the sound [e] in English set, 
Dutch pet, German Netz or French bite. The difference 
between Dzongkha e and 6 is more often one of timbre 
than of length. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


**s, 


shes-ni 


sheni 


to know 




serpo 


sep 


yellow 




nsing 


meng 


name 




rkadpa 


kep 


waist 


m^34° 


er-ma 


8 ema 


chilli pepper 


WPj' 


a-zhe 


’azh°e 


princess 


S'^T 


de-cig 


d°eci 


this much 



The Dzongkha vowel a is intermediate in pronunciation 
between the vowel sound [e] in English said and the vowel 




' 






[ae] in English sad . Recall that the vowel §, like the vowels 
6 and ft, is inherently long. 





brgyad 


§& . 


eight 


w* 


gya! 


g°I 


queue, line, row 


tvi^' 


hbad 


be 


to do 


w 


bal 


b°fi 


wool 


«flT 


yal 


I 


sip one’s mind 




dpar-chas 


pacM 


camera 



The student should be careful not to confuse Dzongkha a, 
which is a long vowel, with the long vowel 6 or with the 
short vowel e, which to a foreign ear may on occasion 
sound similar to Dzongkha a. The following examples may 
serve to illustrate the difference in pronunciation. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


EngEsh 




gyaspa 


’yap 


right 




gyeb 


’yep 


press 


swcjni'^’ 


bshal-ni 


shai 


wander, roam 




shes-ni 


sheni 


to know 




srasmo 


gam 


princess 




sems 


gem 


feelings 


W 


sranma 


sem 


lentils, pulse 




gzedma 


zem 


bamboo case 
borne on back 
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bzum-sbe 


mm ibe 


like, as 


w 


de-sbe 


d°ebe 


in this way 




fjbad 


he 


do 




rbad 


be 


festive dance at 
the Puna Drom- 
cho 

at which 
the dancers, clad 
in red g°6s *$f\ 
shout and bran- 
dish knives 


rwnr 


hbal 


bl 


pull out, extract 


■*i*r 


mas 


ma 


a tense suffix 




me-hbar . 


me-ba 


fire, light up! 




med 


me 


isn’t 




sras 


sa 


prince 




gser 


a 


gold 




bsad 


° 

tp/p- 


kill 






bed-spyod- 

hbad 


b°eeobe 


use, employ, 
utilize 


w 


bal 


b°a 


wool 




.bkaln 


lean 


if ... send (same 
as «F?pr«r33f ) 




rkan 


ken 


palace, roof of 
the mouth 



^£4' rgaspa gep old (of people) 

« & 11 

gn|q* rgyalpo gap king 

The Dzongkha long vowel 6 is pronounced [o:] like the 
vowel in English go, Dutch boot , German Tod or French 
eau. The Dzongkha short vowel 0 is pronounced the same 
way but is shorter in duration [o] and may occasionally be 
heard to approach the vowel sound [o] found in Dutch bot 
or French os. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


iw 


ora 


’em 


milk 


acM 


horigma 


6m 


come 




dbog-ni 


’oni 


to scoop 




so 


so 


tooth 




sor 


so 


thumb’s breadth 


w 


phob 


phop 


put down 


5-w 


phorpa 


phop 


cup 


F 


kho 


kho 


he 


5 "q- 


khu-ba 


kho 


gravy, juice 


sc/qj-^ir 


chang-gi- 


changg°ipho 


brewer’s yeast 




phoho 








mdah-phog 


dapho 


hit (the target) 


ss<-f£ 


hgyo-ni 


joni 


go 


9T 


lto 


to 


rice, food 




sgogpa 


gop 


onion 




jo-bdag 


O 

a 

p 


owner 
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The Dzongkha vowel 6 has no English counterpart. The 
Dzongkha vowel 6 is like the vowel [re] in French oeuf, 
German plotzlich or Dutch lus. Dzongkha 6 seldom ap- 
proaches the vowel sound [0] in Dutch neus or French 
oeufs. English speakers can learn to pronounce this vowel 
by rounding the lips as if to say the word woe and, whilst 
keeping the mouth in exactly that position, saying hay 
instead. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




bodpa 


B°6p 


Tibetan 


M' 


gon 


g°on 


cucumber 




slop-dpon 


’lobo 


teacher 


St 


sdod 


do 


sit 




mgyonma 


g°6m 


guest 


awl' *r 


mgyon- 


g°6nchim 


guest house 




khyim 

lagpa- 


lap ’om 


left hand 




gyonma 

hod-zer 


6z°e 


shining. 




hod-chem- 


ochemche 


glittering 

flashing. 




chem 




flickering 


ap* 


skyon 


kdn 


blemish, im- 


wnrjjpT 


ol-lkog 


’oko 


perfection 

neck 



The Dzongkha short vowel & is pronounced [a] as in Dutch 
kat and is close in pronunciation to the vowel sound [a] in 
English cup. The Dzongkha vowel a is long in duration 
and pronounced like the sound [a:] in English father, Ger- 
man Sahne or French gars, and bears similarity to the 
vowel sound in Dutch kaas. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


®r*r 


a-pa 


’apa 


father 


7 


rta 


ta 


horse 


WT 


stag 


ta 


tiger 


fW 


lam 


lam 


road, way 




langma 


lam 


sufficient 




thab 


thap 


oven, stove 


w 


thagpa 


thap 


rope 


T 


sha 


sha 


meat 




shar 


sha 


east 


5J' 


ma 


ma 


not 


51^’ 


mar 


ma 


butter 


t' 


nga 


nga 


I, me 




ngag 


nga 


speech 


ni’ 


la 


la 


mountain pass 




lha 


la 


work 


gq- 


rkyab 


cap 


do, perform 


W 


dgah 


ga 


love, like 


T* 


ga-ci 


g°aci 


what 


ST 


bya 


bj°a 


bird 


ST 


byag 


bj°a 


cliff 





rmagpa 




dmarpo 




Ija-dom 


msjp’ 


lagpa 




gsarpo 


e&Ari’ 


char-pa 


f 


gha 




arwa 


ri&ITgjST 


fechah-sgam 




mgarwa 


N9 


har-ri- 




feur-ri 



’map 


husband 


’map 


red 


M°6m 


jackal (Canis 
aureus) 


lap 


hand 


sap 


new 


chap 


rain 


g°a 


who 


5 au 


thief 


chagam 


cupboard 


gau 


smith 


ixi firi 


crowdedness, 
tumult, confu 
sion, business 



4. Phonetic description of Dzongkha initials 

As pointed out in the first section of this chapter, certain 
Dzongkha consonants are automatically followed by the 
high register tone, whereas others are automatically fol- 
lowed by the low register tone. Syllables beginning with a 
glide, a nasal or a vowel may occur in either the low or 
the high register tone. 

Special attention must be paid to the distinction be- 
tween voiced and devoiced consonants in the low register. 
The standard dialect of modem Dzongkha distinguishes 
between VOICED and DEVOICED plosive and sibilant initials. 
Certain speakers of Dzongkha, particularly those origi- 




nating from west of the Pelt La do bos observe 

this distinction. This is why the distinction is represented 
by a diacritic. This diacritic symbol is known as the devoi- 
cing circlet or, in Dzongkha, simply as the till. 



low register 



velar, plosive 


voiced 

ga«f 


devoiced 

g°a T 


palatal affricate 


jag’ 


j°a ST 


dental plosive- 


da 


d°a ^ 


retroflex plosive 


dra IT 


dr°a 3' 


bilabial plosive 


ba 


b°a 


bilabial palatal affricate 


bja K 


bj°a §r 


palatal sibilant 


zha 


zh°a ff 


alveolar sibilant 


za 


Z°a S' 



The devoiced consonants are called ‘devoiced 5 because his- 
torically they derive from voiced consonants, a fact well 
established on the basis of comparative studies and in the 
traditional orthography. In articulatory terms, the devoi- 
ced consonants are unvoiced, tat in contrast to the voice- 
less consonants, they are followed fey a murmured or 
‘breathy voiced 5 vowel in the low register tone. The voiced 
consonants are followed by a clear vowel. Both devoiced 
and voiced initials are followed by the low register tone, 
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c.g. low register voiced Z1 ‘leopard* vs, low register 
devoiced 1’ Z°C ‘crest* vs. high register voiceless 8© 
‘gold’; low register devoiced g°0 ‘Bhutanese male 
garb’ vs. low register voiced If g© ‘door’; low register 
devoiced §pr g°a ‘queue, row, line’ vs. low register 
voiced gS ‘eight’: low register devoiced W b°S 
‘wool’ vs. low register voiced WW b& ‘pull out, extract’. 

. Paradoxically, in traditional Bhutanese phonology, 
the devoiced plosives and sibilants as well as the low regis- 
ter voiced liquids and nasals are described' by the Choke 
term dr-& jampa ‘soft’ or ‘tender sound 9 , 

whereas the voiced plosives and sibilants as well as the 
high register voiced liquids and nasals are termed f5^’ 
dra dr°akpa ‘hard’ or ‘severe sound’. 

The pronunciation of the fourty-four consonants 
with which a Dzongkha syllable may begin are described 
and illustrated below, beginning with the velar series. 

The consonant k is pronounced like the sound [k] at 
the beginning of the French word quatre or Dutch word 
kaal, i.e. without aspiration. The consonant k is followed 
by the high register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


y4’ 


kawa 


kao 


pillar 




rkangma 


kam 


leg 




skudpa 


kiip 


thread 


%!’ 


kowa 


kou 


leather 




rkedpa 


kep 


waist 



8{W*r 


Ikugs-pa 


kukpa 


fool, foolish 


Si** 


skam 


kam 


dry 




dkarpo 


kip 


white 




bkugpa 


kup 


bent, crooked 




rkyen 


ken 


reason, cause 




skyid 


ki 


peace 




dkyis 


ki 


put on, don 
women’s clothes 




bkyig 


ki 


tighten, wind up 


«jj*T 


bskyis 


ki 


lend 



Dzongkha Ml is pronounced like the consonant sound [k* 1 ] 
at the beginning of the English word kill or German Kat- 
ze, i.e. with aspiration. Dzongkha kll is followed by the 
high register tone. 



Bzongklsa 


'tessslitesafen 


Roman 


English 


F 


kha 


kha 


mouth, lan- 
guage; sharp 
edge of a Wade 


PC 


kfaong 


Miong 


they 


rw 


khab 


khap 


needle 




gdan-kfeeb 


den-kliep' 


bedspread 


p»r 


kham 


kham 


peach 


m 


Hiawa 


khau 


snow 


S1RW 


mkhaspa 


khSp 


adept, expert 


OFW 


hkharwa 


kh^u 


stick 


s*pr 


khyal 


kha 


tax 
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ljkhyid 


khi 


lead, guide, 
escort 


m 


mkhyen 


khen 


know [hon.] 



Dzongkha g is pronounced like the sound [@] in English 
goat, German gegen or French gauche. Dzongkha g is fol- 
lowed by the low register tone. 



B^&sigkfaa 


irarvsiilmtioii 


Roman 


English 


tr 


sga 


m 


saddle- 




rgaspa 


gep 


old (of people) 


fiF’Sf 


igaiig-phu 


gangphu 


balloon 


t 


sgo 


go 


door 




bsgug 


gu 


wait 




dgu 


gu 


nine 




mgarwa 


gats 


smith 




hgan-kbag 


genkha 


responsibility 


a|^ 


bgylr 


gi 


turn a prayer 
wheel 


gpisr 


rgyalpo 


gap 


king 




rgal 


g& 


to cross (bridge 
or mountain 
pass), to ford 




brgyad 


ga 


eight 




rgedpo 


gap 


head of a geo 




rged-l>og 


geo 


block of 'villages 
as an admini- 
strative unit 



Dzongkha g° is pronounced [$] or [k], followed by what, 
in articulatory phonetic terms, is described as a murmured 
or ‘breathy voiced 5 low register vowel. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


gnj- 


gyal 


g°a 


row, queue, line 


9ft’ 


gad 


g°aci 


what 


T 


gtp 


g°a 


who 


3*' 


gur 


g°u 


tent 




gangs-ri 


g°angri 


snow-capped 

mountain 


«wf 


bgo 


go 


Bhutanese male 
garb 


*K* 


gon 


g°bn 


cucumber 


Dzongkha ng is pronounced [g] like the final sound in 


English 


ring, Dutch ring or German Ring. When initial 


Eg is followed by the high register tone, this is indicated 
by the high tone apostrophe. 


B^ongklia 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


Q’ 


nga . 


nga 


- 1, me 




Egag 


nga 


speech 




mga 


’nga 


drum 




mgam-si-si 


’ngamsisi 


inept, sloppy 


«T 


Inga 


’nga 


five 


Wr 


dngul 


’ngu 


silver 
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mngarmo 


’ngam 


sweet 




sngags-pa 


’ngakpa 


shaman, ritual 
healer 


qgof 


bsngowa 


’ngou 


blessing, good 
wish 


*** 

q C; 


brngo 


’ngo 


fry 




ngo-shes 


ngoshe 


recognize 


¥ 

■>» 


sngu 


’ngu 


weep 



The Dzongkha consonants C and cfl are both similar to the 
initial sound in English church. However, Dzongkha C is 
pronounced [tp] without aspiration, i.e. without a profuse 
release of air. 



Bzoegkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




ci 


ci 


past tense suffix 


w 


gcad 


ee 


cut 


S’ 


Ice 


ce 


tongue 


3' 


skya 


ca 


hair 




Icags 


ci 


iron 




bear 


ca 


pay someone a 
visit [honorific] 




bcu-tham 


cutham 


ten 




Icags-kyu 


cacti 


iron, hook 


gq- 


rkyab 


cap 


do, perform 


qgc: 


brkyang 


cang 


straighten out 


qgq’ 


bskyab 


cap 


protect 
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dkyus-ring 


curing 


length 




spyod-pa 


coba ■ 


behaviour 




geig 


ci 


one 


I’Sr 


spyimi 


cimi 


village elector 



Dzongkha ch is an aspirated sound [tp* 1 ]. The difference 
between cu in cuthdm ‘ten’ and chu ‘water’ is the same as 
between ko ‘leather’ and kho ‘he’. It is important to master 
the difference between C and ch in order to acquire a pro- 
per Dzongkha pronunciation. Both initials C and ch are 
followed by the high register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration. 


Roman 


English 


&-W 


charpa 


chap 


rain 




mchongs 


chong 


jump 


rt&ar 


cham 


chain 


mask dance; 
friendship 


ST 


khyod 


cho 


you 


*8* 


ro-khyi 


roc hi 


dog 


S«* 


khyim 


chim 


house 


*' 


chu 


chu 


water 


w 


khyu 


chu 


flock, herd, 
swarm 




hkhyu 


chu 


wash 


ST 


phyag 


cha 


hand [hon.j; 
wipe clean 




phyag- 

htshal-ni 


chatshani 


prostrate oneself 
in obeisance 
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The consonant j is pronounced [djs] very similar to the first 
sound in English juice . The initial j is followed by the low 
register tone. 



Dzongkha 


sraosliseratioii 


Roman 


English 




rje- 


jekfaembo, 


abbot 




mkhan-po 


jekhem 






brjed 


je 


forget 


It 


ijid 


ji 


weight 




bjah-tshon 


jatshon 


rainbow 




mjug-ma 


juma 


tail 


~v? 


rgyu-ma 


juma 


intestines 


S' 


rgyu 


ju 


property 


W 


hgyo-ni 


joni 


to go 


*3*ll*5r 


brgyugs 


ju 


running, racing 


T' 


bsgyur 


ju 


change, convert, 


g*£T 


rgya-bo 


jao 


beard, mous- 


§ W T 


sbyin-bdag 


jinda 


tache 

patron, philan- 




rgya-sbom 


jabom 


thropist 

broad 




hjam-tog-to 


jamtokto 


easy 


gq- 


rgyab 


jap 


behind 


rw 


Ijid-can 


jicen 


heavy 
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Dzongkha j° is pronounced [d£] or [tp], followed by what, 
in articulatory phonetic terms, is described as a murmured 



low register 


vowel. 






Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


n,£fT^W 


hjah-rismo 


j°arim 


beautiful 




ja-chang 


j°achang 


tea and drinks 




byon 


j°6n 


come [honorific] 


gw 


byams 


j°am 


mercy, compas- 
sion 


gr^fF 


gyangs-kha 


j°angkha 


counting, 




gyangm-mas 


j°amma 


It’s cold. 


Dzongkha liy is pronounced like the nasal sound yi] in 


Dutch oranje, French bagnole, Italian bagno . When initial 


liy is followed by the high, register tone : 
j by the high tone apostrophe. 


, this is indicated 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


*** 

f & \ 


nyo-ni 


nyoni 


buy 


9^ 5SX e** 


nyim 


nyim 


sun 




Byi-mahi-lto 


nyimaito 


midday meal 




gfiyis 


$ A 

nyi 


two 




nya~rogspa 


nyarop 


fisherman 




gnyen 


’nyen 


relatives 


|WT 


myingma 


’nyim 


old (of inani- 
mate things) 




rust 





mnyam-gcig 




snying-ije 




mmyam 




bmya 




nyams- 




my ong 




dmyai-ba 


P’ 


smyu-gu 


i^tT 


sngoii-hjug 



’nyamci 


together 


’nyingje 


mercy, pity 


’nyarn 


same, equal 


’nya 


borrow 


nyamnyong 


experience 


‘nyawa 


hell 


’nyug°u 


pen . 


’nyonju 


prefixed letter 



The Dzongkha sounds tS and tsh are similar to the first 
sound in German zehn or the final sound in English lots. 
However, Dzongkha tS is pronounced without aspiration 
[ts], i.e. without a profuse release of air. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Rom® 


English 




tsa-ri 


Tsari 


Tsaii (holy 
place in Tibet) 




tsan-dan 


tsende 


Bhutanese 

sandalwood 


* ^ 


tswa 


tsa 


grass 




tswam-hbrog tsamdro 


pasture 


fw 


rtsispa 


tsSp 


augurer, astro- 
loger, numero- 
logist 




rtsang 


tsang 


thorn, splinter 




gtsang-tog-to 


tsangtokto 


clean 





btsah 


tsa 




btsogpa 


tsop 




btson-khang 


tsonkhang 




brtsig 


tsi 




brtsam 


tsam 


$*r 


rtsawa 


tsau 



dirty 

prison, gaol 
make a wall, 
pile up 
make a plan 
sponsor of a re- 
ligious ritual, 
host of a party 



Dzongkha tsh is an aspirated sound [ts h ]. A mastery of the 
difference between tS and fstl is important to the 
acquisition of a proper Dzongkha pronunciation. Both tS 
and tsh are followed by the high register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




tshang 


tshang 


nest 




tshad 


tshe 


measure, size, 
moderation 


€ 


tshwa 


tsha 


salt 




ngal-htsho 


ngatsho 


resting place, 
esp. for putting 
down one’s bur- 
den on a trail 


*ja>*i*r 


mtshams 


tsham 


border 




tsha-bo 


tshao 


son-in-law 


agnrnr 


tshal-lu 


tshelu 


orange 




tshal-ma 


tshema 


jungle 
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Tsheri 
malaria 

rxad 

Dsongkha dz is pronounced [<k] like a d quickly followed 
by a z. It is the first sound in the word Dzongkha. The 
consonant dz is followed by the low register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




dza-ti 


dzati 


nutmeg used as 
a headache 
remedy 




mdze-nad 


dzene 


leprosy 




rdzong-kha 


Dzongkha 


Dzongkha 


g*' 


rdzam 


dzam 


earthenware pot 




nor-rdzipa 


nodzj 


cowherd 




hdzam-gling 


dzam’ling 


world 




hdzarwa 


dzau 


crunchy puffed 
rice served with 
Bhutanese tea. 


gur 


rdzas 


dza 


gunpowder 



The Dzongkha sounds I, th, d and d° are not pronounced 
quite like the t or d in English, Dutch or German. The 
Dzongkha sounds axe dental in the true sense of the word, 
i.e. the tip of the tongue should actually touch the back of 
the teeth. The English, Dutch and German sounds are just 
slightly further back in the mouth with the tip of the 



tongue touching the alveolar ridge. Consistent effort at the 
outset to observe this difference in articulation will result 
in the cultivation of a good pronunciation. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




ting 


ting 


offeratory 


?^*r 


rtingma 


tim 


vessel 

heel 


fT 


stag 


A A 

ta 


tiger 


TF 


gtang 


tang 


send, dispatch 




btub 


tup 


OK; mince, cut 


—s 


lto-tshang 


totsha 


into pieces 
friend 




lte-ba 


tewa 


headquarters 


*** 


bltab 


tap 


fold 




stem 


ton 


teach, instruct 




bstod-pa 


toba 


ritual healer, 


nr 


brtag-dpyad 


takce 


shaman 

inspect 


W 


Ito 


to 


rice, food 


9*T 


ltewa 


tiu 


navel 


<s^ 


Itagpa 


tap 


back of a blade 




Itadmo 


tem 


show 



Dzongkha t is unaspirated [j] like the sound in French 
tasse, whereas Dzongkha til is aspirated [/] like the first 
sound in English tell or German Tal Remember that both 
Dzongkha t and th are dental sounds pronounced' 'with the 






tshe-ring 

tshad-pahi- 



tshebine 
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tip of the tongue against the back of the teeth. Both con- 
sonants t and th are followed by the high register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




thal-ba 


thawa 


dust, dirt 




go-thal 


g°otha 


ash 




mthong 


thong 


see 


ajc.- 


hthung 


thung 


drink 


aylj' 


mtho 


tho 


unit of measure 


^q’^C’ 


thab-shing 


thapshing 


spanning the 
distance between 
outstretched 
thumb and index 
finger 
firewood 


W 


thihu 


thiu 


seal, imprint 




hthob 


thop 


get, be available 



Dzongkha d is voiced [$] like the sound in English 
delicate, Dutch dak or French dur. Recall that Dzongkha d 
is a dental sound pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
against the back of the teeth. The consonants d is followed 
by the low register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


* 


rdo 


do 


stone 


q^q 1 


brdab 


dap 


fell, topple 
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gJ'SffJ' 


lde-mig 


demi 


key 




bldags 


da 


lick 


■Rt- 


gdong 


dong 


face 


-V 


bdun 


diin 


seven 


TO' 


mdehu 


diu 


bullet 


W\ 


sdod 


do 


sit 


qg«r 


bsdam 


dam 


tie up, close 




hdam 


dam 


mud 




zla-ba 


dau 


moon, month 




bzlog-thabs 


dokthap 


preventive 

measures 




hdug 


du 


be 



Dzongkha d° is pronounced [d] or [t], followed by what, in 
articulatory phonetic terms, is described as a murmured 
low register vowel. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


5T 


dug 


d°u 


poison 




dom 


d°6m 


bear 


*v**r 


derma 


d°6m 


trousers 




dar-shing 


d°ashing 


prayer flag 




dong 


d°ong 


hole 


^•q* 


dar-ba 


d°au 


buttermilk 


W 


da-lto 


d°ato 


now 




da-ris 


d°ari 


today 


§3W 


spyiiju- 

ltagpa 


ciud°ap 


grasshoppei 

cricket 
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The 'sound n is pronounce like the first sound in English 
Norwich, Dutch Nederland , German Niedersachsen and 
French Nice. When the Dzongkha initial n is followed by 
the high register tone, this is indicated with the high tone 
apostrophe. 



Dzongkha 


tramliferation 


Roman 


English 




nangs-pa 


naba 


tomorrow 




nadpa 


nep 


sick person 




gnagpo 


’nap 


black 


c 


nha 


na 


here 




mag 


’na 


pus 




gnam 


’nam 


sky 




nam 


nam 


when 




mnahma 


hiam 


sister-in-law 




dngos 


’no 


(brother’s wife) 
sharp (said of a 




gnaiig 


’nang 


blade) 

give [honorific] 




raam-eo 


’namco 


ear 




snag-tshi 


’naktsi 


ink 



The Dzongkha sounds tF, thr, dr and df° are retroflex 
consonants. Retroflex consonants are sounds pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue behind the alveolar ridge, i.e. the 
tip of the tongue touches the roof of the mouth at a point 
slightly further back than is the case with the t and d 
sounds of English, German or Dutch. The Dzongkha 



retroflex sounds tF, thr, dr and dr° may occasionally be 
heard to be released witn a slight bit of friction. The retro- 
flex sound tT is pronounced [ { ] without aspiration. 





fraasIiteratiOT 


Rcaoan 


English 


Wryr 


dngul-kram 


’ngutram 


Bhutanese 




bkra-shis 


trashi 


currency unit 
good fortune 




dkrogs 


tro 


touch 


5t 


krog 


tro 


knock, clack, 


V'% 


krem-ze 


tremze 


rattle 

pretend to work 


sr* 


pra-mo 


tramo 


whilst being 
idle, feign 
diligence 
magic looking 


•f* etg? 


spro-ston 


troton 


glass 

flaunt, put on a 


& 


bkrong 


trong 


display, merri- 
ment 

kill [honorific] 


ns 


sprod 


tro 


hand over 




Dzongkha thr is an aspirated retroflex sound f £ h ]. Both tr 
and thr are followed by the high register tone. 



Dzongkha 


tensliteration 


Roman 


English 


gsrpr 


khrom-kha 


thromkha 


bazar, market 




mkhris-pa 


thrip 


bile 




bkrungs 


thrung 


be bom [hon.] 




hphrang- 


thrang- 


straight, directly 




ljphrang 

hphrod 


thrang 

thro 


exert a salu- 


^ 3> 


khrus-khang 


thriikhang 


brious effect 
bathroom 


m 


khrag 


thra 


blood 



The initial dr is a voiced retroflex consonant [4 ] pro- 
nounced with the tip of the tongue touching the roof of the 
mouth behind the alveolar ridge, i.e. further back in the 
mouth than with English d. The initial dr is followed by 
the low register tone. 



BzongklM 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


5V*f* r 


rgun-hbrum 


gundrum 


dried black- 
berries 




bgrospa 


drop 


ex-, former 


i 


sgro 


dro 


feather 




sgrom 


drom 


box 


q§<3W 


bsgrims 


drim 


concentrate 



tjdra-bshus drashti copy 

■ hbnag dru dragon 

sbram-tsi dramtsi jackfruit 

^F’5j’ slob-grwa ’lopdra school 

Dzongkha dr° is pronounced [dj or [|], followed by a 
murmured low register vowel. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman- 


English 


S'* 3 ’ 


dro-pa 


dr°oba 


morning 




bkah-drin- 


Kadr°iche 


Thank you 




che 

drag-shos 


Dr°asho 


Bhutanese 


|OJ' 


drel 


dr°eng 


nobleman 

mule 




pho-brang 


phodr°ang 


palace 


? 


gru 


dr°u 


boat 




grwa-tshang 


dr°atshang 


central monas- 


5T 


drug 


dr°u 


tery 

six 




grang-nad 


dr°angne 


incontinence 


5T 


drod 


dr°o 


warmth 



Dzongkha p is pronounced [p] without aspiration, like the 
sound in Dutch papier or French papier. Initial p is fol- 
lowed by the high register tone. 
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Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


Dzongkha b is identical to the first sound [b] in English 










bill, Dutch bast, French beau and German bezahlen. The 


qSlj^'»Tj’ 


pags-ko 


pako 


skin 


initial b is 


followed by the low register lone. 




dpafa-ho 


pao 


hero 










£Fra’ 


dpahbo 


pao 


wow! 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


^wtr 


dpaho 


pao 


shaman, healer 










^'2^' 


stag-lpags 


tapa 


tiger skin 




rba-rlabs 


ba’lap 


rapids, surf 


JF|*r 


spags 


pa 


slice of meat as 


| 8r«r 


Iba-ba 


bau 


goitre 


•e* 






a side dish 


i |fW 


sbalpa 


bap 


frog 


s^' 


dpon 


pon 


important per- 


raw 


hbah 


ba 


target 








sonage 


; raw 

1 


hbup 


bup 


worm 


IT 

5» 


spu 


pu 


body hair 


; |W 


sbug-lu 


bulu 


in the middle 


2|«r 


SpOS 


pd 


incense 




sbom 


bom 


big 


k^x: 


dpar 


pa 


picture 


| 
















i Dzongkha b° is pronounced [b] or [p], followed by a mur- 


Dzongkha 


ph is an aspirated sound [jr]. 


pronounced like 


i mured low register vowel 






the first sound in English paper or German Papier. Initial 










ph is followed fey the high register tone. 




Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




bodpa 


B°5p 


Tibetan 


Iksf 








«r 

>*s> 


bu 


b°u 


son, lad 


phor-pa 


phop 


bowl, cup 




bar-na 


b°ana 


between 




fepharwa 


phau 


wolf 


q- 


ba 


b°a 


cow 


^£J' 

<S&0 


phagpa 


phap 


pig 










am 


fepfaowa 


phou 


stomach 


Dzongkha rn is the same 


sound as the sound in English 


'«r§c.*r 


pho-cungma 


phocum 


belly, abdomen 


marvellous, Dutch meesterlijk, French magnifique and 










German Malerei. When Dzongkha HI 


is followed by the 










high register tone, this is indicated by the apostrophe. 
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Dzongkha 


traraliteration 


Roman 


English 


W 


mar 


ma 


butter 




. max-kho 


makhu 


oil 


*T 


me 


me 


fire 




rmagpa 


’map 


husband 


*T 


rma 


’ma 


wound 




sman 


• ’men 


medicine 




dmarpo 


’map 


red 




dmag-mi 


’mami 


soldier 


Tlie Dzongkha sounds 


pC and pch 


are pronounced [pip] 



and [pfp h ] like the Dzongkha consonants € and ctl preceded 
by p. The consonant sound pc is unaspirated. 



Dzongkha 


tramliteration 


Roman 


English 




dpyalwa 


pcau 


forehead 


§' 


spya 


pea 


monkey 


1^" 


spyin 


pcing 


glue 


IP*r 


spyang-ka 


pcangka 


poor 




dpyi-smad 


pcimi 


hips 



The sound pell is aspirated. Both initials pC and pch are 
followed by the high register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




phyagma 


pcham 


broom 




dar-hphyar 


d°S pcha 


hoist a prayer 


agw 


hphyengma 


pchem 


flag 

rosary 


ST* 


phyugpo 


pchup 


rich 


ST 


phyed 


pche 


half 


S’ 


phye 


pchi 


flour 


st 


phyen 


pchen 


fart 


$ST' 


phyed-kram 


pchetra 


pice 


The sound 


bj is pronounced [b&] like j preceded by a 


Dzongkha bj is followed by the low register tone. 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




ser-sbyanma 


sibjam 


bees 


OS' 

a 


hbyha 


bja 


paddy 




sbyangma 


bjam 


flying insects 


PT 


sbyang-nag 


bja’na 


houseflies 


|F 


sbyang 


bjang 


honey 




hbyu 


bju 


grain 


W 


gnam-byha 


’natabja 


summer 



Dzongkha bj° is pronounced or [ptp], followed by a 
murmured low register vowel. 
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Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 






byin-ni 


bj mg-m 


give 


If 


byem 


bj°em 


sand 


s# 


byamo 


bj°am 


hen 


3“ 


bya 


bj°a 


bird 


ST 


byag 


bj°a 


cliff, escarp- 
ment 


S'* 


byi-li 


bj °ili 


cat 


eys* 

S'*' 


byo-ho 


bj°6 


tartary buck- 
wheat 




byi-tsi 


bj°itsi 


rat 


Dzongkha Z is pronounced [z] like the first sound in Eng 


lish zoo, French zile or German See. Dzongkha Z is fol 
lowed by the low register tone. 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




gzung-ni 


zongni 


to catch 




bzangma 


z am 


well-bred 


*I*r 


bzowa 


ZOU. 


carpenter 


*£t 


gzig 


zi 


leopard 




gzi 


zi 


onyx 




gzugs 


zfl 


body 



Dzongkha S is pronounced [s] like the first sound in Eng- 
lish sit, Dutch sap or French ceux. Dzongkha S is followed 
by the high register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


«*|W 


gsob 


sop 


pierce, soft 


s^jc; 


gser 


s6 


gold 




bsad 


a 

se 


kill 




sras 


sa. 


prince 




so 


so 


tooth 




srungma 


sum 


amulet, talisman 


TO** 


gsum 


sum 


three 


«F*T 


sringmo 


sim 


younger sister 
(of a man) 




sra-krag-kra 


satraktra 


hard 




mno-bsam 


’nosam 


thought, opinion 




sa 


sa 


earth 




gseb 


sep 


stallion 




bsil 


si 


cold 


Dzongkha Z 


° is pronounced [z] or [s] similar to Dzongkha 


S but followed by a murmured vowel in the low register 
tone. 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


3<*T 


zam 


•z°am 


bridge 


I^q’ 


zogpa 


z°op 


bad 


3* 


ze 


z°e 


crest (of bird or 
wild boar) 


a-v 


zer 


z°e 


ray, beam 


IT 


zug 


z°u 


pain 
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S' 


za 


z°a 


eat 


S'PR’ 


za-khang 


z G akha 


restaurant 


s-w 


zorwa 


z°ou 


sickle 


Dzongkha zh is pronounced [?] similar the first sound in 
English genre or French geste. Dzongkha zh is followed 


by the low register tone. 






Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




hbrug- 


Dru Zhung 


Government 




gzhung 




of Bhutan 




gzhonma 


zhom 


young 




bzhi 


zhi 


four 




bzhag 


zha 


put, place, set 




gzhu 


zhu 


bow (archery) 




hchar-gzhi 


charzhi 


to make a plan 




bzhi-phod 


zhepho 


year after next. 


Dzongkha sh is pronounced [cl similar the first sound in 
English shell, Dutch sjaal , French chevre or German 


Schincken. Dzongkha sh 
tone. 


is followed by the high register 


Dzongkha. 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


es. 

<F 


shing 


shing 


wood, log 




sh© 


sho 


dice 




shog 


sho 


come 
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■g*r 


shwawa 


shao 


antlers 




gshong 


shong 


valley 




bshal 


sha 


wander, roam 




sha 


sha 


meat 


■qrw 


shalwa 


shau 


leveller, tooth- 
less harrower 


Dzongkha zh° is pronounced [?] or [e] similar to Dzong- 


kha sh but followed by a murmured vowel in the low re- 
gister tone. 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


(J«T 


zhawa 


zh°ao 


limping, lame 


ppr 


zhal 


zh°a 


face [honorific] 




gus-zhabs 


g°iizh°ap 


respect 


(^WIST 


zhabs-khra 


zh°apthra 


dance 




zhing 


zh°ing 


field 




zho 


zh°o 


yoghurt, curd 


T 


zhwamo 


zh°am 


hat, cap 



Dzongkha 1 is pronounced like the first sound in English 
like, Dutch lekker , French lait and German leicht. When 
the initial 1 is followed by the high register tone, this is 
indicated by the high tone apostrophe. 
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Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


V 


lha 


la 


work 


of 


la 


la 


mountain pass 


fW 


lam 


lam 


road, way 


a*’ 


blama 


’lam 


lama 


¥ 


glu 


’lu 


song 




lug 


lu 


sheep 


^4T 


kladpa 


’lep 


brain 


gLf&TS' 


glangmo-che 


Tamche 


elephant 


SR* 


glang 


Tang 


bull, ox 


% 


bio 


To 


heart, mind, 
spirit 




glo 


To 


cough 


op 


lo 


lo 


year, age 


SF* 


rlung 


’lung 


wind 




rlung-nad 


’lungne 


disease of the 








aerous humour 




brlad-do 


Ted°o 


thigh 


8F 


slab 


Tap 


say, tell 


W9' 


bslab-bya 


Tapj°a 


advice, counsel 




lha-khag 


lakha 


difficult 



A sound like Dzongkha 111 does not occur in Dutch, 
French or German, but the sound 111 will be familiar to 
speakers of Welsh. Dzongkha 111 is pronounced [I] like the 
Welsh sound ll in llaeth ‘milk 5 . Dzongkha lh is pronoun- 
ced like 1 but without voicing. In learning to pronounce 
this sound, it may be helpful to keep in mind that the sound 



Z is to S as the sound 1 is to lh. The initial 111 is followed 
by the high register tone. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




Ihod 


lho, ho 


arrive; be loose 


w 


lha 


lha 


deity 




lha-khang 


lhakha 


monastery 


1JF 


lhab 


lhap 


leant 




lhagpa 


Lhap 


Tuesday 




tshogs- 

lhwam 


tshdlham 


shoes 


8^’ 


lhag 


lha 


to read 



In many Dzongkha dialects, especially in the capital city, 
the verb ‘arrive’ is pronounced ho rather than Iho. 

Dzongkha r is pronounced like Tibetan r. Sometimes 
it has a slightly fricative character vaguely reminiscent of 
Czech Tl, pronounced [f], but its realization is usually [r], 
although with less trill than in Welsh or Italian. Dzongkha 
I is followed by the low register tone. 



Dzongkha 


framlitemiion 


Roman 


English 


A' 


ra 


ra 


goat 


A% 


ru-tog 


into 


bone 


X’ 


ri 


ri 


hill, mountain 








below tree line 


& 


rwawo 


rao 


tip of a horn 
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A sound similar to Dzongkha hr does not occur in Eng- 
lish, Dutch, French or German. It is the voiceless counter- 
part to r, pronounced [r]. The initial hr is followed by the 
high register tone. 

Dzongkha transliteration Roman English 

hral hra tear, rip 

§fW hrilpo hrip, hrib°u whole, entire 

Dzongkha y is pronounced 01 like the first sound in Eng- 
lish yes or Dutch ja. If the initial y is followed by the high 
register tone, this is indicated by the high tone apostrophe. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




yab 


yap 


father [hon.] 


CW 


yum 


yum 


mother [hon.j 


^<srq'STjt*3|- 


Ihwam-ya- 


lhamyaci 


one shoe of a 




gcig 




pair 




yig-tshang 


yitsha 


office 




gyag 


9 A 

ya 


yak 




hJam- 


Jam’yang 


Manjuirl 




dbyangs 







Dzongkha W is pronounced [w] like the first sound in 
English west or French ouest. If Dzongkha W is followed 
by the high register tone, this is indicated by the apostro- 
phe. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




wang 


Wang 


Thimphu Valley 

(traditional 

name) 




dbang 


’wang 


spiritual em- 
powerment 


5'^' 


pyi-wang 


pciwang 


Bhutanese fiddle 




rang-dbang 


rang ’wang 


independent 


«r 


wa 


wa 


tub 




wa-gshong 


wosho 


blood gutters 
(on a blade) 


rjfq* 


Ite-ba 


tewa 


headquarters 


Dzongkha 


h is pronounced [h] like the first sound in Eng- 


lish hail, German Hohle or Dutch haast. Dzongkha h is 
followed by the high register tone. 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English . 


Tj/y 


had, hhs 


ffi 


Ha (district) 




na-hing 


nahing 


last year 




hang 


hang 


pillow 




ha-sag 


hasa 


early 




hum 


hum 


oil 




hab 


hap 


snot 
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5. Dzongkha finals 

In spoken Dzongkha, only six consonants are regularly 
found to occur at the end of a syllable: These are II, HI , 
fig, p, k and sh. In addition, final 1 and I are also occa- 
sionally heard but are limited to literary pronunciations. 

Final n is pronounced like the final sound in English 
fan. The consonant n is sometimes found syllable-finally 
where it is not suggested by the traditional orthography. 



Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




bdun 


diin 


seven 


3R* 


sman 


’men 


medicine 




dpal-hbyor 


Panjo 


Prosperity 




mkhah-hgro 


Khandru 


Skywalker 


Final HI is 


pronounced just like the final sound in English 


whim. 








Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 


aysr 


earn 


nam 


when 




gsom 


sum 


three 


€ 


sgrom 


drom 


box 




bumo 


b°um 


girl, daughter 




btsunmo 


tstim 


queen 




btsonma 


tsom 


prisoner 



Final ng in Roman Dzongkha may represent a syllable- 
final velar nasal consonant [q] as in English ring, when 
followed by Dzongkha g, but more often ng indicates that 



the preceding vowel is nasalized, as in 
Mane or Portuguese bem or fim. 


French bon and 


Dzongkha 


transliteration 


Roman 


English 




■ glen-lkugs 


’lenggo 


stupid, foolish 




sangs-rgyas 


Sangga 


Buddha 




tshong-khang tshongkha 


shop 




glang 


Tang 


ox, bullock 


at;' 


chang 


chang 


Tibetan beer 


fpo. 


Icags-gzer 


cangze 


metal nail 


m: 


ming 


meng 


name 




in 


’ing 


is 




gyon 


’bng 


left 


4 


drel 


dr°eng 


mule 


Final p is pronounced like the final sound in English dip. 



The consonant p is sometimes found at the end of a syl- 
lable in cases in which its presence is not suggested by the 
traditional orthography. 



Dzongkha 


tjmditamm 


Roman 


English 


ww 


$a-khra 


sapihra 


map 


iWff 


khab-tog 


khapto 


lid 




chadpa 


deep 


fine 



§fW 


sbalpo 


bap 


frog 


Sj-w 


skyurpo 


cup 


sour 


sf 


lhab 


lhap 


learn 




zhabs 


zh°ap 


leg [honorific]; 
majesty 



Final k is pronounced like the final sound in English lick. 
Sometimes, a word has final k in a literary pronunciation, 
but lacks final k in colloquial Dzongkha. For example, the 
sacred monastery ‘Tiger’s Nest’ has a literary pro- 

nunciation Taktshang, although in colloquial Dzongkha the 
name of this holy place is pronounced Tatshang. 



Dzongkha transliteration Roman 



English 



gc-R*?!' 



tshig-mdzod 

tshig-slab-ni 

rdzong-khag 



tshikdzo 
tshi Tapni 
dzongkhak 



dictionary 
declare, say 
district 



Final sh occurs in Dzongkha at the end of the familiar 
form of the imperative form of verbs where it corres- 
ponds to the urging particle in traditional orthogra- 
phy. 

Dzongkte transliteration Roman English 

JT<fT smo-shig ’Mosh? Isn’t it so? 

<fT<PT hbag-shog- Bashosh! Bring it here! 

shig 



sdod-shig Dosh! Sit down! 

blta-shig Tash! Have a look! 

Strictly speaking, final -r and final -1 occur in colloquial 
spoken Dzongkha only in literary pronunciations. Such 
reading pronunciations occur sporadically and reflect the 
profound extent to which the. modern culture of Bhutan is 
influenced by the country’s rich and ancient literary tradi- 
tion. 

For example, in spoken Dzongkha the word for 
‘flag’ is pronounced gad°a, without final ~f. The 

proper name w is pronounced Kama in colloquial 
speech, although the more literary pronunciation Karma 
is also heard. The title of the well-known history of Bhu- 
tan generally gets the literary pronunciation 

Dm Karpo, although ‘white dragon’ in colloquial 
Dzongkha is still pronounced dm kap, without final -r. 
Certain formal or literary terms like charzhi 

‘[governmental, institutional] plan’ tend to retain final -T. 

Similarly, final -1 in Kiinsel ‘newspaper’ 

and 9 Losel ‘journal, magazine’ are much heard 

literary pronunciations. Most cases of final -1 in traditional 
orthography, however, are never pronounced in colloquial 
speech and are omitted in Roman Dzongkha spelling, e.g. 
w b°a ‘wool’, w'% ’6ko ‘neck’, gw gakha 
‘winner’. 
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6. Contour tones 

Michailovsky (1986) first reported the existence of con- 
tour tones in Dzongkha in addition, to the high and low re- 
gister tones discussed in Section 1 of this chapter. Mazau- 
don and Michailovsky ’s (1989) experimental phonetic re- 
search on Dzongkha tonology with native speakers of 
Dzongkha from ||Wc8' Capcha and l^rwj’ Thimphu 
brought to light the existence of a contour tone distinction 
in a significant number of Dzongkha words The authors 
provided interesting diachronic explanations of the tonoge- 
netic mechanisms involved on the basis of what may be 
conjectured from the traditional orthography. The table 
below lists minimal pairs which illustrate this contour tone 
distinction, including the minimal pairs listed in Mazaudon 
and Michailovsky 5 s material which could be verified. The 
rising contour is glottalized. The falling contour is longer 
in duration, particularly in the low register. Diphthongs 
always exhibit a falling contour. 

From a comparative linguistic perspective, the con- 
tour tones are indeed The most original aspect of Dzong- 
kha phonology’. However, the contour distinction does not 
exist in all dialects of Dzongkha. In those dialects in which 
it does exist, the opposition does not occur in short open 
syllables, diphthongs or in monosyllables in final -11 and is 
not always made by all speakers consistently. In the exam- 
ples below the rising glottalized contour is indicated by an 
asterisk. This asterisk is not employed elsewhere in the 
book, however, nor is it used in the Roman Dzongkha. 



high register examples 

rising, glottalized slightly falling 





shop* 


lie 




shop 


wing' 




sum* 


three 


ipar 


sum 


amulet 




sem* 


mind, feelings 


W 


sem 


lendls 


*p*r 


kam* 


leg 




kam 


star 




pa* 


slice of meat 




pa 


picture 




thap* 


stove, kitchen 


W 


thap 


rope 




she* 


know 


ipi’ 


she 


glass 


*F' 


kang* 


marrow 




kang 


fill (fluid) 


aisa^cr 


chim* 


liver 


|*3’ 


chim 


house 




tsham* 


niece 




tsham 


border 




se* 


MM 




se 


gold 


ST 


Til* 


pear 1 


& 


Tii 


dough 



effigy 



1 Some speakers say ST ’ll* ‘pear’. 
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low register examples 



rising, globalized slightly falling 



dzim* 


tongs 




dzim 


eyebrow 




bja* 


standing paddy 


S’ 


bja 


summer 




d°o* 


burden 


SjV' 


d°6 


pair 2 


ih' do* 


sit, stay 




do 


ritual spirit 



palace made 

of coloured 
thread 



2 Only in the expression: lang-d°6-ci 

‘a pair of oxen’. 



CHAPTER FOUR’ 

Pronouns, postpositions, numerals 
and the verbs 6 to be' 

The following chapters contain explanation of grammatical 
phenomena in Dzongkha. Whenever a word or expression 
in an example sentence occasions embarking upon discus- 
sion of lexical phenomena or the semantic particulars of 
Dzongkha idiom, these explanations are provided in ma- 
dias res. This practice is for the benefit of readers using 
the book as a textbook for language acquisition. 

1 . Dzongkha pronouns 

The following table lists* the nine Dzongkha personal pro- 
nouns. 

singular plural 



1st person 


nga I 




ngace 


we 


2nd person 


eh© you 




chi 


you 


3rd person 


P* kh© he 


m’ 


khong 


they 




m© she 








honorific 


na he, she. 


ff 


n£-b°tg 


they, 




you 






you 
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The collective ending <£'[§3' ch&chap may be added to 
any of the plural pronouns, e,g. cha-chachap 

‘you all’, or to any Dzongkha nouns denoting people, e.g. 
WT#*’ig*T ’amtshll-chachap ‘all the women’. The 
following two sentences illustrate the use of the collective 
ending cMdiap. 

( 1 ) ^ w&’ig m\ 

Ngace-chachap-lu ya sora ci zh°u 
We-[col]-[datj also reward one request 
go-ba 
like-[ep] 

All of us would also like to request some 
recompense. 

( 2 ) 

B°um-chachap na sho-sh! 

Girl- [col] here come-[imp] 

Come here, girls! 

The honorific pronouns na ‘he, she, you’ and plural % 
5" na-b°U ‘they, you’ are used to show respect in formal 
situations with reference to either the second or third 
person. The proper form of reference to the king is *T 

Mi’wang ’Ngada Rinpoche 

‘His Majesty’, and the proper form of address is 
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’Ngada Rinpoche ‘Your Majesty’ and, in lieu 
of a pronoun, m®§\ Zfa°ap ‘Your Majesty’. 

The Dzongkha demonstrative pronouns are listed in 
Table 2. The demonstratives bearing the prefix ®T ’a-, 
viz. ®T^’ 9 ani ‘this right here’, irSi' ’aphi ‘that over yon- 
der 5 , mw 9 ayi ‘that up over there 5 , «rH* ’ami ‘that down 
over there 5 , are more emphatically deictic in nature than 
their counterparts lacking the prefix, viz. ili ‘this here 5 , 
phe ‘that over there’, «T ye ‘that up there’, Jr me 
‘that down there’. All the demonstratives in the table- below 
may be used as nominal heads, e.g, ’Aphi 

ngi~g°i ’ing ‘That over there is mine’, Ye 

cho-g°i ’in-na ‘Is that yours up there?’. 



very proximal 




’ani 


this right here 




Y 


ni 


this here 


proximal 




di 


this 


neutral 


Y 


d°i 


that 


distal 


®r3’ 


’aphi 


that over yonder 






phe 


that over there 






’ayi 


that up over there 




«T 


ye 


that up there 




W'W 


’ami 


that down over ther 




Jr 


me 


that down there 



Two of the demonstratives in the above table, viz. d°i 
and di, serve as definite articles. Dzongkha articles 
follow the noun they modify. The definite article d°i 
translates into English as ‘the 5 or ‘that’, e.g. rochi- 
d°i ‘the dog* or ‘that dog 5 . The proximal definite article 
di translates into English as ‘tills 5 , e.g. rodli- 

di ‘this dog’. In certain Dzongkha dialects the form di 
is replaced by the form S{ Ili as the proximal definite 
article. In Dzongkha a possessive pronoun can be used 
together with or without the definite article, 
ngi-charo-d°i ‘my friend [def] 5 and Bgi- 

charo ‘my friend’. The distinction is comparable to the 
Portuguese o meu amigo ‘my friend [def]’ and men amigo 
‘my friend’ or Limbu a-ndzum-in ‘my friend [def] 5 and a- 
ndzurn ‘my friend’. Both definite articles can be used 
independently as a nominal head, e.g. D°i ngi- 

g°i dug ‘That’s mine’. The numeral ‘one’ ci also 
serves as an indefinite article. 

The plural „uffix tshll, when it occurs, follows 
the definite article, e.g. g°ola-d°i-tshll ‘the 

clothes’. The Dzongkha plural is not equivalent to the Eu- 
ropean plural category in that, as in many of the world’s 
languages, the Dzongkha plural is not a strictly obligatory 
category for any collection ■ of items' greater than one. 
Rather, the Dzongkha plural is used primarily in contexts 
where it is desirable to emphasize the plurality of the refe- 
rents or to express manifoldness. 

The remaining demonstratives shown in the prece- 
ding table may also be used adnominally. Used attributive- 



ly, these demonstratives precede the noun they modify and 
are used in conjunction with the definite articles d°i 
‘the, that’ and di ‘this 5 respectively, e.g. ■fifU’Y pile- 
‘that man’, ’ani-’amtshu-di 

‘this woman 5 . The monosyllabic demonstratives, i.e. the 
demonstratives lacking the prefix 8?’ 5 a-, are occasionally 
encountered in colloquial speech as articles following the 
noun they modify, e.g. ? mi~phe ‘that man’. 

2. Suffixes and postpositions 

The relationships expressed by prepositions in languages 
like English, Russian or Chinese are expressed by post- 
positions in many of the world’s languages like Dzongkha, 
Burmese or Hindi. Whereas prepositions precede the noun 
or pronoun they modify, postpositions follow them. 
Throughout the course of this book, many Dzongkha suf- 
fixes and postpositions will be- introduced. In this section, 
the genitive, locative, ablative and dative suffixes are 
presented. 

The genitive suffix indicates possession or a part-to- 
whole relationship, like English ‘of 5 . In accordance with 
Classical Tibetan spelling conventions, the genitive suffix 
is written as §’ -g°i after words ending in -&T, and 

-rtr, e.g. §5r§’^<% chim-g°i demi ‘the key to the 
house 5 , as ?j' -g°i after words ending in orthographic -*f 
and -C, e.g. khong-g°i rochi ‘their dog 5 , as 

Jr -g°i after words ending in orthographic -ri”, and 
-*T, e.g. Ogace-g 0 ! ehim ‘our house 5 . Cer- 
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tain words ending in a vowel take the genitive ending 
-i, e.g. ngi diim-g°i demi ‘the key to 

my house’, Dzongkhai Datrobi 

Zhling ‘The Grammar of Dzongkha’, RTB ! W'^<Yni*|*r 
khoi amtshui-lap ‘his wife’s hand’, whereas others 
take the genitive ending % g°i, e.g. F^j'lfc/ kho-g°i 
meng ‘his name’, ar bj°ili-g°i juma ‘the 

cat’s tail’. The genitive ending F / -i is occasionally used in 
combination with the genitive §' g°i, particularly in the 
first singular possessive, e.g. E.F§j'3<F ngig°i b°UIIl ‘my 
daughter’. The combination tlgig°i ‘my 5 is increas- 

ingly written £f*f ngig°i ‘my 5 , and for the form E.F ngi 
‘my’, the spellings GA" and G" are also found. Words 
ending in orthographic -A either take the ending 5j' -g°i 
or drop the final -A and add A -i. Furthermore, there is a 
special adjectival genitive -W' -bi, which expresses the 
genitive relationship as a quality or characteristic of the 
second element, e.g. ‘country 

bumpkin [literally: son of a pauper] ’, 

The locative suffix 3jG’ II a indicates location or 
destination, like English ‘in’, e.g. G'^W§'i|&r^G’ Ugace- 
g°i chim-na ‘in our house’, Sara^- throm-na ‘in the 
market’, «F]’^G'3G" yitsha-na ‘in the office 5 , 

shdlep-CUtham-na ‘on page ten’. Another loca- 
tive suffix FA" kha occurs in combination with a limited 
set of nominate, e.g. ^’FA’ d w ikha ‘there 5 , ’ii- 

kha ‘in/to the village’. 

The ablative suffix <W la indicates the point of ori- 
gin ©r departure, like English ‘from 5 ,, e.g. 



Phtintsho ’ling-la ‘from Phiintsho’ling’, F£’<W kha- 
tsa-la ‘from, since yesterday’, ^G’fW hing-la ‘from the 
heart’. 

The dative suffix W In indicates the goal or site of 
an activity. When an activity expressed by a verb is direc- 
ted ‘to 5 or ‘for 5 a someone or something, the goal is mark- 
ed by the dative. The Dzongkha dative differs from a Sla- 
vic dative or Latin, for example, in that it may mark what 
in most Western languages would be the direct object of a 
sentence when the verb in Dzongkha expresses an activity 
seen as directed at the object, e.g. kho-g°i 

charo-lu ‘to’ or ‘for his friend’ or simply ‘his friend’, G' 
^ nga-lu ‘me, to me’. The dative suffix also indicates 
location or direction, like English ‘to’ or ‘at’, and may 
even be combined with the locative suffix to indicate the 
site of an activity or situation, e.g. Thimphu- 

lu ‘in Thimphu’, $T*G'3>G'nj' yitsha-na-lll ‘at the of- 
fice’. 

Other suffixes postpositions will be introduced in 
passing in the course of the present grammar. Many of 
these can be affixed directly to the noun they modify, e.g. 

pha-tshiintsho ‘up as far as over there’. 
Some are complements of genitive constructions, e.g. -§T 
-g°i-d°6n-lU ‘on behalf of, in order to’. Yet 
others may both occur as complements of the genitive ©r 
be affixed, directly to the noun they modify, e.g. GAAJA" 
ngi-gu ‘on me 5 , doi-gU ‘on a rock’ vs. G’Wf 

ngace-gu ‘on us 5 , ^ay; bfitsi-gu ‘upon the 
moose’, doilg-gu ‘on the face’. 




3.. The verbs ‘to be 5 ms; ’ing and ’imma 

In Dzongkha there are five forms of the verb To be’. 
These are i^-’ing, w ’imma, yo, du 
and f ’mo. The verbs ms; ’ing and ’imma are 

equative forms of the verb To be 9 used to express the iden- 
tity or inherent quality of a person, entity or thing. The 
verbs ms; ’ing and ’imma often function as a 

copula connecting two eckms, but are also used to express 
what in the mind of the speaker is simply an established 
fact about the location or quality of the subject. By 
contrast, the verbs <% y5 and du correspond to the 
existential, locational and attributive senses of the English 
verb 4 to be’. The verbs «% yo and du form the 
tonic Section 4, and -the verb §f 1X10 is discussed in 
Section 5. 

As equative forms of the verb To be’ the forms ^ 
’ing and^'W ’imma serve to identify by linking two 
nouns with each other. The forni^W ’imma contains 
the suffix -W -ba, which will be discussed in the next 
chapter. This suffix is pronounced -ma after final -ng, 
but the form W ’imma is also occasionally pronoun- 
ced ’imba. The more phonetic spelling fe’«§W appears 
to be gaining ground in written Dzongkha. ihe hyper- 
correct spellings and however, should 

be avoided. 



(3) 

Kho Topthrup ’ing 
He pupil be 

He is a pupil. 



( 4 > 

Nga ge’lo ’ing 
I monk be 

I am a' monk. 



The verbs ’ing and Wj'W ’imma, however, also 
connect a noun in the subject with a locative argument or 
with an attributive qualification in the predicate if the 
location or attribute indicated is seen as being an essential 
part of the subject’s identity or an inherent quality of the 
subject. As opposed to the verbs VO and dll 

So, 

discussed in the next section, the attributive usage of 
’ing and W ’imma presents a quality of the subject 
as a factual situation. 



(5) 

Trashicho Dzong d°i Thimphu-lu yop ’ing 

Trashicho Dzong the Thimphu-at situated be 

The Trashicho Dzong is at Thimphu. 

( 6 ) 

Kho shanyam ja riri ’imma 

Be physique fat completely 'be 

He is quite fat. 
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(7) R'Smtjc^c/ye^ 

Kho ’mi thrangtangta ’ing 

Be man straight be 

He is a man of great integrity. 

The difference betweens BWj' ’ing and^’W ’imma is 
an important distinction in Dzongkha which has to do with 
assimilated versus acquired knowledge. The form ffiaj' 
’ing expresses old, ingrained background knowledge 
which is or has become a firmly integrated part of one’s 
conception of reality, whereas the form ’imma 

expresses knowledge which has been newly acquired. It is 
therefore usual for a listener in Dzongkha to use the form 
'imma in the sense ‘That is so/That’s right’ to 
punctuate someone else’s narrative. 

The difference therefore between sentence (8) and 
sentence (9) is that, in sentence (8), the speaker is stating 
what he knows to be a fact arid of which he has certain 
knowledge, whereas, in sentence (9), the speaker is stating 
what he lias come to know as a fact. This is why the form 
’ing provides the most plausible reading for sentence 
( 10 ). 

(g) 

’Aphi ’mi d°i dr°ung-yi ’ing 

That man the clerk be 



( 9 ) 

’Aphi ’mi d°i dr°ungyi ’imma 
That man the clerk be 

That man is a clerk [as I have come to know]. 

( 10 ) 

Ngi-g°i chazha-si-ra cho ’ing 

My-[gen] tqjrelyjupon-place-[str] you be 

You are someone I can rely on. 

Because the form ’iliima expresses acquired 

knowledge, it is generally used with respect to third person 
referents. The use of ’imma with second person 

referents is less common and is exceedingly rare with first 
person referents because it unusual for a speaker to want 
to express a recently gained insight into the identity of the 
person to whom he is speaking, much less Ms own identity. 
However, there axe situations in which ’imma 

could be used with a first or second person subject. 

Whereas sentence (11) is a statement of fact with the 
form 9 ing, the form iiaj'W ’imma is rased in sen- 
tence (12) where the speaker has suddenly just realized that 
his long-time acquaintance has taken to stealing. 



That man is a clerk. 
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( 11 ) 

did ngi-g°i charo ’ing 
You ms-[gen] friend be 

You are my Mend. 

(12) ®F 

’Eng, Cho ’au ’imma bo te 
Oh, You thief be [ctr] [acc] 

Oh... So, you are a thief. 

As pointed out, use of the form ’imma, which 

expresses a recently acquired insight, is exceedingly rare 
with a first person referent. For example, if a person is in- 
volved in a traffic accident in which he is catapulted from 
his vehicle, immediately losing consciousness, and wakes 
up days later in the hospital, much to his amazement, he 
might think to himself: 

(13) 

Nga nep Imma bo te. Nga she-ra 

I patient te [ctr] [accj I know-[str] 

ma-she 
not-know 

So, I’m a patient! I had no idea. 
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But in speaking about himself to a visitor, the same patient 
would simply say: 

(14) 

Nga nep ’ing 
I patient te 

I’m a patient. 

When one is with a large group of friends and family, and 
one suddenly learns that it has been decided that one has 
been included in the group that is to go off to the market 
to do groceries, one might say: 

( 15 ) 

Nga ya thromkha jo-mi ’imma 
I too bazar go- [sub] be 

I am apparently also [included in the group that is] 
going to bazar. 

Similarly, in (16) the speaker responds the the question 
with the form 9 imma because the fact that he 

placed first in the class, although ultimately the result of 
the speaker’s own efforts, represents a recently announced 
result of the evaluation by the teachers. 
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(16) 

c’JJafmq 

- ’Ang d°angpa g°a ’in-na? 

Number first who be-[QJ 

- Nga ’imma. 

I be 

- Who’s first [in the class]? 

- 1 am. 

One might also say C/ew>'*W| Nga ’imma if one has just 
recognized oneself on a fuzzy photograph. Similarly, if 
one overhears a conversation and suddenly realizes that 
they are talking about him, he 'may say 
Hgi-kola ’imml, It’s me [they’re talking about]’. Keep 
in mind that the use of ’imma is extraordinary 

with respect to a second person and especially with respect 
to a first person referent. Both forms ’log and 
5 imma are used freely with respect to third person 
referents, depending on whether the knowledge expressed 
is ingrained or newly acquired. 

In questions containing the verb ’lug, the 
special interrogative particle na is suffixed to the verb. 

(17) 

Cho ’lopdrap ’in-na 
You student be-[Q] 

Are you a student? 



(18) F’If§^%3y 

Kho ’mi pchup ’in-na 
Hs man rich be-[Q] 

Is he a rich man? 

In questions containing the form 5 imma, the re- 

gular interrogative particle g°a may be added. In con- 
trast to the special interrogative particle na, the particle 
g°a is used only in yes-or-no questions. The difference 
between question (18) with 9 in-na and question 

(19) with 9 imma-g°a isjhat the speaker in 

question (18) assumes that the person he is asking knows 
the answer to his question, whereas the speaker in question 
(19) is unsure as to whether the person knows the answer. 

(19) 

Cho-g°i ta-wacin kho ’mi pchup ’imma-g°a 
You- [erg] see-if he man rich be-[Q] 

Do you think he is a rich man? 

The form s imma-g°a cannot be used in ques- 

tions regarding the second person, such as question (17), 
because this would give the absurd meaning that the speak- 
er assumes the person whom he is asking has at that very 
moment just discovered whether or not he is a student. 

The negative form of 9 ing is FfiS or em- 
phatic men, although the older spelling is at present 




still more common, and the negative form of W ’im- 
ma is memba. The difference in meaning 

between fflS and W memba is equivalent to the 
difference in meaning between fe,' illg and W 

’imma. 

( 20 ) 

Di ngi-g°i chim ma 
This I-[gen] house notjbe 

This isn’t my house. 

(21) F^SF’^I 

Kho ge’lo ma 
He monk not be 

He’s not a monk. 

( 22 ) 

fitejsrnq 

Kho Kamai charo memba. ’Mi zhenmi 
Be Karma- [gen] friend notjbe. Man other 
d°i Kama! charo ’im-ong. 

the Karma- [gen] friend be- [pot] 

That guy is apparently not Karma’s friend. 

That other fellow is probably Karma’s friend. 
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( 23 ) 

Nga-zumbe memba. 

I-like not be. 

He’s not like me. 

The special interrogative particle $ na, used with 
mg, is also used with atej' ma. 

( 24 ) 

Di ya lashom me-na 
This too good notJbe~[Q] 

Isn’t this a good one too? 

( 25 ) 

Di cho-g°i me-na 

This you- [gen] notbe-[Q] 

Isn’t this yours? 

( 26 ) 

Nga-g°i Tap-ci me-na 
I-[erg] say-[pt], notbe-[Q] 

I told you so, didn’t I? (cf. French n’est-ce pas ? ) 

The negative form memba takes the regular in- 

terrogative particle ^ g°a to form a yes-or-no question. 

As with w^|’ ’imma-g°a, with the use of 
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jmemba-g°a the speaker is assuming that the person 
addressed may not have certain knowledge of the answer 
to what is being asked: 

(27) F§'<Sr<wa^3r*!j| 

Kho cimi memba-g°a 

Be villageheadman notbe-[Q] 

[Don’t you think] he might be a village headman? 

4. The verbs To be* yd and du 

The Dzongkha verbs yd and dll cover the cover 
the existential, locational and attributive meanings of 
English ‘to be’. The verbs y5 and dll are used 
in a locational sense to indicate the whereabouts of the 
subject of the sentence, in an existential sense to indicate 
the availability or presence of a person, commodity or 
thing, and an attributive sense to ascribe a quality to 
someone or something. 

The difference in meaning between yd and 
R5T du is the same as that which obtains between ©1^’ 
Trig and W Tmma. The form yo is used to 
express assimilated or personal knowledge, whereas 
dll is used to express something about which the speaker 
has only acquired or objective knowledge. 

o c 

This difference in meaning between yo and 
dll applies in all the various uses of these verbs. For 



example, in the attributive sense, the verb dll in 
sentences (28) and (29) expresses objective knowledge on 
the part of the speaker, acquired through observation, 
whereas the verb yd in sentence (30) expresses 
personal knowledge by the speaker regarding his own son. 
It is true enough that the speaker must have at one point 
gained this knowledge too by observation, but it thereafter 
came to belong to the realm of the speaker's personal 
knowledge. 

(28) 

Cho j°arim du 
You beautiful be 

You are beautiful. 

( 29 ) 

Kho bom du 

He big be 

He is big. 

( 30 ) 

Ngi b°u bom yo 

My son big be 

My son is big. 
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(31) 

Nga kheko yo 
I strong be 

I am strong. 

In an attributive statement, either A^*J|' dll or^' yd may 
be used with respect to a third person referent, depending 
on the type of knowledge expressed, as illustrated in sen- 
tences (29) and (30), but with respect to a second person 
referent only A^**|’ d ll can be used because knowledge 
about a second person referent is by definition objective. 
Even a mother speaking to her own son whom she has 
raised and nurtured from birth cannot grammatically 
replace A^' du with ^'y 6 in sentence (28). Con- 
versely, in an attributive statement with respect to a first 
person referent only the verb yo can be used because 
knowledge about a first person referent is inherently per- 
sonal, as in the boast of sentence (31) 

Both verbs yd and A4j*J|' du are used in the 
locational sense to express the whereabouts of the subject. 
Here again the difference in meaning between yo and 
du lies in the fact that the speaker’s knowledge about 
his wife’s whereabouts is personal, whereas his knowledge 
about the location of the cat is objective. 



(32) 

Bj°ili d°i drom-na du 
Cat the box-in be 

The cat is in the box. 

(33) RAW£^«*ra^^| 

Ngi ’amtshu na chim-na yo 
My wife here house-in be 

My wife is here inside. 

The verbs yo and dll are used in an existential 
sense to indicate the presence or availability of a person, 
commodity or thing. In sentence (35) the form A^*J|' du 
expresses objective knowledge on the part of the speaker 
about the presence of mud in the shoes, whereas the form 
yd in the exchange in (34) has to do with the fact that 
a shopkeeper has personal knowledge of the ware he has in 
stock. 



(34) 








- G°uram 


yo-g°a? 


Sugar 


be-[Q]? 


- G°uram 


yo. 


Sugar 


be. 



- Is there sugar? (Do you have sugar?) 

- Yes, there is. 
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(35) 

Cho-g°i lham-gu dam du 
You-[gen] shoe-in mud be 

There’s mud in your shoes. 

In this existential sense, the verbs yo and du are 
used with the dative postposition (4’ lu to indicate pos- 
session. This construction is known as the dative of posses- 
sion and corresponds to the use of the English verb ‘have’ 
to indicate possession. 

(36) 

Nga-lu pecha-ci yo 
Me-[dat] book-a be 

I have a book. 

(37) 

Ngace-rere-lu g°i-re yo 
We-each-[dat] knife-each be 

We each have a knife. 

(38) 

Kho-lu ra-’nyi du 
He-[dat] goat-two be 



The dative of possession can also be used for inalienable 
possession, such as relatives and parts of the body: 

(39) 

Cho-lu Ihapa-bom-ci du 
You-[dat] nose-big-a be 

You’ve got a big nose. 

(40) 

Nga-lu sim-sum yo 

Me-[dat] youngerjsister- three be 

I have three younger sisters. 

Dzongkha uses other postpositions than (4’ 111 with the 
verbs yo and R^®*}’ dll to express various senses of the 
English verb ‘to have’ other than possession. Such postpo- 
sitions are 3^’ na ‘at, in’, d°acikha ‘with’ or 

§■ 0 ^’^' g°i-laba ‘in the hand of. 

(41) ^ S 
Ngi-b°ongku chd : na yd, ’mo? 

My-donkey you-at be isn’tjt? 

You’ve got my donkey, don’t you? 



He has two goats. 
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(42) 

Ngi-g°i sapthra cho-d°acikha yo-g°a? 

Me-[gen] map you-with be-[Q]? 

Have you got my map? 

(43) 

Ngi-demi-d°i nga-ri-amtshui-la-ba yo 

My-key-the I- [str-gen] - wife ’ s-hand-on be 

My wife has my key. 

To make a yes-or-no question of a sentence ending in 
either yd and R^*f dll, the regular interrogative par- 
ticle **|' g°a is added. As we observed above, the choice of 
either yd or R^' du * n attributive statements regard- 
ing third person referents depends on the nature of know- 
ledge expressed. We learned that with respect to second 
person referents, only the form R^' dll is used, and that 
with respect to first person referents only yo is used. 
This situation is reversed in questions, which is logical if 
the reader recalls the difference in meaning between the 
forms yo and du. 

In a question with respect to a second person refe- 
rent, such as question (44), the speaker is inquiring about 
the health of the second person, the state of which the 
speaker necessarily assumes is a matter of personal know- 
ledge to the second person. The speaker therefore uses the 

a e 

form yo in his question. If a speaker poses a question 



concerning the first person, i.e. about himself, as in sen- 
tence (45), the speaker is inquiring after the second per- 
son s opinion, i.e. about thie second person’s objective 
knowledge based on this person’s observations. 

(44) 

Cho zukham zangtoto yo-g°a 
You constitution healthy be-[Q] 

Are you in good health? 

(45) ^'YyAtTA'R*jzlJ'q|| 

Nga d°oriri du-g°a 
I handsome be-[Q] 

Am I handsome [do you think]? 

Let us turn to some more examples which illustrate the 
difference in meaning between the forms yo and R^' 
do in their existential and locational meanings. In talking 
about oneself, it is most natural to use the form dpy yo, as 
in sentence (46), whereas the choice of R^ 1 *)' du in sen- 
tence (47) would be appropriate if the speaker had just 
iound money in the pocket of a pair of trousers he has not 
worn for a long time. 
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(46) 

Nga-lu tiru lasha yd 
I-[dat] money much be 

1 have lots of money, 

(47) 

Nga-lu tiru du 
I-[dat] money be 

I’ve got money. 

The speaker of sentence (48), in which the form dll 
is used, had out of sheer curiosity just walked up the stairs 
of Norling Restaurant in downtown Thimphu the evening 
before to make a telephone call and seen the second person 
there, then went back down the stairs and left. The senten- 
ce, in effect, implies ‘I saw that you were there’. The use 

• 4 * .. 

of the form yo in sentence (49) is appropriate if the 
speaker had been there the evening before together with 
the person to whom he is speaking. Here shared experience 
constitutes personal knowledge. 

(48) 

Khatsa cho-ya Noling z°akha-na du 
Yesterday you-too Norling Restaurant-at be 

You were also there at Norling yesterday. 



(49) 

Khatsa cho-ya yo 
Yesterday you-too be 

You were also there yesterday. 

Note that in sentences (48) and (49) the verbs du and 

^ 316 readil y used in readily in a past tense context. 
The difference between du and yo is 
exceptionally clear in the following two examples: The 
form * 5T du is used in sentence (50) because the speaker 
rs not pnvy to the secret, wheras the form yo is used 
in sentence (51) where the speaker shares the secret. 

(50) 

Khong-’nyi-lu sang’ld-ci du 
They-two-[dat] secret-a be 

They two have a secret. 

( 51 ) 

Ngace-lu sangtam-ci yo 
We-[dat] secret-a be 

We’ve got a secret. 

Questions (52) and (53) are similar but have different im- 
plications. In question (52), the use of ^ du indicates 
that the speaker assumes that the person to whom he is 
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speaking may have come to know whether Sangga has mo- 
ney or not. The person addressed may, for instance, have 
been with Sangga that day and may have come to know 
something about Sangga’ s financial situation. The use of 

v* a s 

yo, as in question (53), is appropriate if the speaker 
knows that the person to whom he is speaking is a long- 
time friend of Sangga’s who has personal knowledge of 
Sangga ’s financial situation. 

(52) 

Sangga-lu tiru du-g°a 
Sangga- [dat] money be-[Q] 

Does Sangga have money? 

(53) 

Sangga-lu tiru yo-g°a 
Sangga-[dat] money be-[Q] 

Does Sangga have money? 

In sentence (54) the speaker uses the form dll to 
express the presence of people he has established by obser- 
vation. In sentence (55), the speaker has come to Trashicho 
Dzong with Panjo, who has is now standing at a distance 
talking to someone else; the speaker is responding to 
someone’s question as to whether Panjo is present. The use 
of the form ufcj' yo in (55) reflects the speaker’s personal 
knowledge. 
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(54) 

Cho du. Kho ya du. Panjo camci ma-ong-ma 
You be. He also be. Panjo only not-come-fep] 

You’re here. He’s here. Now, Panjo is the only one 
who hasn’t shown up yet. 

(55) 

Panjo na yd 

Panjo here be 

Panjo is here. 

The negative of the form yo is Sfef me, and the nega- 
tive Of the form du is mindu or minu, 

sometimes spelt mine. 

(56) 

Henm nga-lu tiru lasha do-ci. D°a 

Before I-[dat] money much sit-[pt]. Now 
nga-lu g°aniya me. 

I-[dat] anything notjbe 

I used to have a lot of money. Now I don’t 
have anything. 
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(57) 

D°i-’nyi-g°i b°ana khaba g°aniya me. 
This-two-[gen] between difference any_atall notjbe 

There’s no difference whatsoever between the two. 

(58) 

Tshongkha-d°i-na ’yasha mindu. 

Shop-the-in yakmeat not_be 

There’s no yak meat in the shop. 

Quality or location of the subject are typically expressed 
by the forms yd and dll. However, whenever 
the speaker wishes to depict a quality or location of the 
subject as a factual situation or one which defines the 
identity of the subject, he may use the forms $3^’ ’ing and 
’imma instead, as we have seen in examples 
provided in the preceding section. Observe the distinction 

ev J a , 

in meaning between the use of the verb ing in 
sentence (59) where a quality is presented as a simple fact 
which specifies the identity of the subject in terms of a 
quality, and the use of dll in sentence (60) where a 
quality of the subject is expressed. 
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( 59 ) 

Di lashom ’ing 
This good be 

This is a good one./This is good. 

( 60 ) 

Di lashom du 
This good is 

This is good. 

Similarly in sentence ( 61 ), the speaker is identifying the 
monastery’s location as a matter of fact, whereas the spea- 
ker in ( 62 ) is pointing out the monastery’s whereabouts. 

(61) 

Lhakha-d°i ’u-g°i ta-lu ’imma 

Monastery-the village-[gen] above-[dat] be 

The monastery is above the village. 

(62) 

Lhakha-d°i ’ii-g°i- ta-lu du 
Monastery-the village-[gen] above-[dat] be 

The monastery is above the village. 

The verb du takes the special interrogative particle 
^ questions other than yes-or-no questions. 
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(63) 

Bongchung g°ad°emci du-g°o 
Size howmuch be-[Q] 

How big is it? 

5. The comparative -w -wa and 
superlative -sho 

The comparative is formed by means of the postposition 
-q' -wa ‘than’, which follows the noun it modifies, but 
precedes the definite article d°i, e.g. (66). In this con- 
nexion it should be noted the Dzongkha equivalent to an 
English adjective may be ?n adjective, but is in some cases 
a verb expressing a state or condition. In sentence (64) the 
verb is 4|*T ge ‘to be old’, whereas in sentence (65) the 
nominalized form gep ‘old’ is the complement of 
the verb ’ing ‘to be’. 

(64) 

Ngi-phogem-d°i ch5-g°i phogem-wa 
My-elderbrother-the you-[gen] elder^bro ther- th an 
ge 

be old 

>w 

My elder brother is older than your elder brother. 



(65) 

Ngi-phogem-d°i cho-g°i phogem-wa 
My-elderbrother-the you-[gen] elder^brother-than 
gep ’ing 
old be 

My elder brother is senior to your elder brother. 

( 66 ) 

Se-wa-d°i zi gong tho 

Gold-than-the cat’seyeonyx price beexpensive 

Cat’s eye onyx is more costly than gold. 

The superlative is formed by means of the postposition 
-£j*T -sho ‘most’, pronounced -sho in some dialects. 

(67) 

Gongtho-sho zi ’ing 

Expensive-most cat’seyeonyx be 

Cat’s eye onyx is the most expensive thing. 

( 68 ) 

Bangche-sho kfao ’ing 
Tough-most he be 

He’s the toughest 
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(69) 

Kheko-che- sho-d°i zhenmi-ci yd 
strong-great-most-the another-one be 

The strongest one is someone else (i.e. not the 
person you have in mind). 

6, The verb f 5 mo 

The verb S’ ? mo is a form of ‘be’ which expresses a nexus 
in Jespersen’s sense of the term, whereby an additional 
logical argument is added to the sentence. The nature of 
the argument can approximately be rendered as ‘it is the 
case that’. The difference between the following two pairs 
of Dzongkha sentences can be rendered more adequately in 
French than in English. The verb S’ HIO is only used in 
the interrogative. 

(70) W! 

Cho g°ati jo-ni 
You whither go-[inf] 

Where are you going? (cf. French Oil vas-tu? ) 




(7i) 

Cho g°ati j°“ ni 010 
You whither go-[infJ be 

Where are you going? (of. French Oh es'-ce q ue 
tuvas ? ) 

( 72 ) 

’Ani-g°i gong g°ad°eci in ' na 
This-of price howmuch be-[Q] 

How much does this cost? (cf. French Combien 
ga coute? ) 

( 73 ) 

’Ani-g°i gong g°ad°eci mo 
This-of price howmuch be 

How much does this cost? (cf. French Combien 
est-ce que ga coute? ) 

The frequently heard expression » 

’mosh ‘Isn't that so?’ or ‘Isn’t that the case? clearly 
fleet the meaning of this verb form as it is also used m ar^ 
When If ’mo directly follows a verb, th 

ger syntagmas. When a nto , (76) . Inflected 

stem of the verb is inflected, e.g. ( h 
stems arc discussed in Section 3 of Chapter 5. 
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( 74 ) 

Cho ii-g°a-la ’mo 

You village- which-from be 

From which village do you hale? 

(75) 

G°ad°ebe co thep ’mo 
How alike seem be 

What is it like? 

( 76 ) 

G°ad°emcibe om ’mo 
Coincidentally come be 

You’ve come on the offchance, have you? / What 
brings you here? 
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7. Numerals: the decimal system 

The following list gives Dzongkha numerals in their short 
forms, as they are used when counting. 



p 




ci 


one 


3 




’nyi 


two 


3 




sum 


three 


c=. 




zhi 


four 


M 


% 


’nga 


five 




5T 


dr c u 


six 


A> 




dlin 


seven 


A 




ga 


eight 


P 




gu 


nine 


po 




cutham 


ten 


PP 




cuci 


eleven 


PI 




cu’nyi 


twelve 


P 3 


riS’WSr 

"o 1 ns 


cusum 


thirteen 


P^ 




ciizhi 


fourteen 


pn 




ca’nga 


fifteen 


P's 




cudr°u 


sixteen 


Pp> 




cupdii 


seventeen 


P*s 




copga 


eighteen 


PP 




ciigu 


nineteen 


30 


?'5 


nyishu 


twenty 
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19 

11 

33 
3<^ 
3« 
3^ 
3 ni 

34 
IP 
30 

3.? 

33 

33 
3<^ 
3 W 
3\i 
3/J 

34 
3(* 
c^O 



(i 



S’W 


tsaci 


twenty-one 


^9 




zh°eci 


fourty -one 


319«r 


tsa’nyi 


twenty-two 


fc 3 




zh°e’nyi 


fourty- two 


3'-^' 


tsasum 


twenty-three 


fc 3 




zh°esum 


fourty-three 


tsazhi 


twenty-four 


fee. 




zh°ezhi 


fourty-four 




tsa’nga 


twenty-five 


fcW 


far 


zh°e’nga 


fourty-five 


£'5T 

*’*5* 


tsadf°u 

tsadiin 


twenty-six 

twenty-seven 


tZ'fl) 


3**5* 


zh°edr°u 

zh°ediin 


fourty-six 
fourty- seven 




tsaga 


twenty-eight 


«=-4 


Si’W 


zh°ega 


fourty-eight 


*’*$’ 


tsagu 


twenty-nine 


«=-(? 




zh°egu 


fourty-nine 




sumcu 


thirty 


MO 




’ngapcu 


fifty 




soci 


thirty-one 






ngaci 


fifty-one 




so’nyi 


thirty-two 


M 3 




nga’nyi 


fifty-two 




sosum 


thirty-three 


u 3 


C/*J|W 


ngasum 


fifty-three 


^ *3^’ 

■v* 


sozhi 


thirty-four 


Mte 




ngazhi 


fifty-four 


*f<gJ’ 

*v" 


so’nga 


thirty-five 


MM 


*'ST 


nga'nga 


fifty-five 


rsT 


sodr°u 


thirty-six 


M\4 




ngadr°u 


fifty- six 


<N-^- 


sodiin 


thirty-seven 






ngadiin 


fifty-seven 


«r*3Y 


soga 


thirty-eight 


«4 




ngaga 


fifty-eight 




sogu 


thirty- nine 




^■g* 


ngagu 


fifty-nine 




zhipcu 


fourty 




5T5- 


dr°ukcu 


sixty 



\sj> 


^’s^’ 


red 


sixty-one 






re’nyi 


sixty-two 






re sum 


sixty-three 




^'«3^' 


rezhi 


sixty-four 






re’nga 


sixty-five 






redr°u 


sixty- six 


'S 0) 




rediin 


sixty-seven 


'4 A 


■ *qg^ 


rega 


sixty-eight 


^P 


^'^3' 


regu 


sixty-nine 


0)0 




diincu 


seventy 


0)') 


^'W' 


d°ond 


seventy-one 


0)3 


fal?* 


d°dn’nyi 


seventy-two 


0>3 


WWr 


d°onsum 


seventy- three 


0)<^ 


fa**!' 


d°6nzhi 


seventy-four 


0)M 


wr 

v" 


d°on’nga 


seventy-five 


0)^ 


5^5J 


d°6ndr°u 


seventy-six 


0)0) 


W^* 


d°ondiin 


seventy-seven 


0)A 




d°onga 


seventy-eight 


0)p 




d°ongu 


seventy-nine 


AO 


w 


gapcu 


eighty 



A* 


3’W 


j°ad 


eighty-one 


A3 


gi?*r 


j°a’nyi 


eighty-two 


A3 




j°asum 


eighty-three 


A^ 


3'^’ 


j°azhi 


eighty-four 


Aw 


yy 


j°a’nga 


eighty-five 


A* 


S’5T 


j°adr°u 


eighty- six 


An) 


y*5^ 


j°adiin 


eighty-seven 


AA 




j°aga 


eighty-eight 


AP 


yg* 


j°agu 


eighty-nine 


po 




gupcu 


ninety 


P9 




g°od 


ninety-one 


P3 




Of A 

g o nyi 


ninety -two 


P3 


TW 


g°osum 


ninety-three 






g°ozhi 


ninety-four 


F 


^y 


g°o’nga 


ninety-five 


P'4 


3T 


g°odr°u 


ninety-six 


P0) 




g°odiin 


ninety-seven 


PA 




g°ogfi 


ninety -eight 


PP 




g°ogu 


ninety-nine 


poo 




eikja 


one hundred 




qg'^'CJ' 


jathampa 


one hundred 
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pop qgj cikja ci one hundred one 

p°^ cikja ’nyi one hundred two 

po^ c ikj a sum 

one hundred three 



ppe 




cikja ciigu 


one hundred 
nineteen 


P^o 




cikja nyishu 


one hundred 
twenty 


p^p 




cikja nyerci 


one hundred 
twenty-one 



etcetera 



^OO 




nyija 


two hundred 


IOC 




sutnja 


three hundred 


^oo 




zhija 


four hundred 


MO© 




’ngapja 


five hundred 


v&oo 


5W 


dr°ukja 


six hundred 


pJOQ 


^5^**3’ 


diinja 


seven hundred 


AOO 


*3^*3' 


gSpja 


eight hundred 


poo 


^3 '^3" 


gupja 


nine hundred 


^ooo 




ciktong 


one thousand 


pooo 


fc'snSr 


tongthra ci 


one thousand 
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^OOO 




nyitong 


two thousand 


3000 




sumtong 


three thousand 


^OOO 




zhiptong 


four thousand 


MOO© 


srfc* 


’ngaptong 


five thousand 


\&©o© 


5T^’ 


dr°uktong 


six thousand 


n)ooo 




diintong 


seven thousand 


^ooo 




geptong 


eight thousand 


@ooo 




guptong 


nine thousand 


po ooo 


q|§qj-|' 


cikthri 


one myriad 


30 ooo 


CS Os 

9*rig' 


nyithri 


two myriads 






• • • 

etcetera 




p oo ooo 




cikbum 


one lakh 


3 oo ooo 




nyibum 


two lakhs 






• • » 

etcetera 




po oo ooo 


*T«T^' 


saya ci 


one million 


3,0 oo ooo 




saya ’nyi 


two million 



etcetera 

I 

1 

1 

I 
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? oo oo ooo g'^j'gs]’ j°i wa c i one crore 

1 oo oo ooo j°| wa ’nyi two crores 

• • • 

etcetera 

90 oo oo ooo d°ungjur ci 

ten crores 

3° oo oo ooo d°ungjur ’nyi 

twenty crores 

o © m 

etcetera 

When counting, the suffix thampa is often added 
to the whole tens and whole hundreds, e.g. 9'^'*l<sr*4' 
nyishu-thampa ‘twenty’, gapcu-tham- 

pa ‘eighty’, cikja-thampa ‘one hundred’, 

dlinja-thampa ‘seven hundred’. This suf- 
fix serves to punctuate the rounding off of a group of ten 
whilst counting or to accentuate the fact that the number is 
a round figure. Note that the tens suffix *33’ CU is spelt 

after units ending in an orthographic consonant, even after 
in ^§^'3' gapCU ‘eighty’ where this spelling is at 
variance with the pronunciation. 

Furthermore, when stating an amount or a price to 
be paid which is over twenty and not a round number, the 
corresponding decade is prefixed to the counting number 
form. For example, when stating the price of an article as 
forty-five ’ngiitram, a shopkeeper will say 
zhipcu zh°e’nga, rather than use the abbreviated coun- 
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ting form zh°£ 5 Hga. Similarly, a price or sum will 
be quoted as nyishu tsaSUIXl ‘twenty-three’ 

rather than just as tsaSUJU, and as 

dr°ukcu redf°U ‘sixty-six’ rather than as redr 0 !!. 

Moreover, in addition to the counting forms listed 
above for the numbers from twenty-one through twenty- 
nine, there is an alternative set of forms listed below. 
These forms are used in dates to designate days of the 
month after the twentieth, and they are also used by some 
people in counting instead of, or as an alternative to, the 
counting forms listed above. 



19 




nyerci 


twenty-one 


11 




nyer’nyi 


twenty-two 


11 




nyersum 


twenty- three 


1 <^ 




nyerzhi 


twenty-four 


1 ^ 




nyer’nga 


twenty-five 


1 


^'5T 


nyerdr°u 


twenty-six 


Ini 




nyerdiin 


twenty-seven 


34 




nyerga 


twenty-eight 


IP 




nyergu 


twenty-nine 


lo 


>0 >9 


sumcu 


thirty 



The word for ‘zero’ is ’leko or, in telephone 

numbers, ^ thi, and the word for ‘half is pche. In 
expressions like ‘seven and a half’ the word §5 pche 
‘half’ precedes the next higher numeral by means of the 
conjunction d°a ‘and’, e.g. pche-d°a-ga, 

literally ‘half of eight’ or ‘half less than eight’, viz. ‘seven 
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and a half. The same may be said as diin- 

d°a-pche ‘seven and a half, although it is less common 
to express half numbers in this way. 

Percentages are expressed by the word *3g'dE>’ jacha 
‘percent’ followed by the cardinal number, e.g. 

3' jacha gapcu ‘eighty percent’. 

The word for ‘pair’ is <£' cha, e.g. 
lham-cha-ci ‘a pair of shoes’. The singulative for a 
single member of a pair is “T ya, e.g. lham- 

ya-Cl ‘one shoe of a pair’. There is a special word 
d°0 ‘pair’ used only for oxen, e.g. ’lang- 

d°0-ci ‘a pair of oxen’. There is a word d°0 ‘two’ 
used with respect to any receptacle which can be filled, 
e.g. ’Om phop-d°o thung-yi ‘I 

drank two cups [full] of beer’, and a corresponding word 
g°ang, literally ‘full’, to express one receptacle of 
anything, e.g. *^<W’£'^-r4'^-3*|'fj[ Chang d°amj°i- 
g°ang-lu g°ad°eci ’mo ‘How much is one bottle of 
beer?’. 

The word for ‘time’ in the sense of ‘occasion’ is <£A' 
tsha, which is followed by a cardinal number, e.g. <£3’ 
^3^’ tsha-ci ‘once’, £a-*j[ 9 *t tsha-’nyi ‘twice’, **-5«T 
tsha-dr°U ‘six times’, etc. The word for ‘time’ in the 
multiplicative sense is tap, which is preceded by the 
adverb rifaf lo ‘back, again; return’, e.g. lo-tap 

‘double’, and preceded by number greater than two, e.g. 
q|wqnjq- sum-tap ‘triple, three times’, 3 , nr^4’UJ’«l^ 
S*r%'j*j| Cala-d°i-tshu ’nga-tap-g°i gong bom 

‘These wares are five times the price’. Note the use of the 
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ergative here: 5 nga-tap-g°i, literally ‘by five 

times’. 

Ordinal numbers are introduced in Chapter 7 under 
Section 5 on the Bhutanese calendar. 

8. Numerals: the vigesimal system 

In addition to the decimal system outlined above, Dzong- 
kha, just like the other indigenous languages of Bhutan, has 
a vigesimal numeral system based on the score. Remnants 
of an older vigesimal system can be seen in French where, 
for example, the word for ‘eighty’ quatre-vingts, literally 
‘four twenties’, forms a parallel to Dzongkha 
khazhi fourscore . Use of the vigesimal system was once 
more common in English than it is today. Former Ameri- 
can president Abraham Lincoln opened his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress with the words ‘Fourscore and seven years ago’, by 
which he meant eighty-seven years ago, just as in Dzong- 
kha khazhi d°a dim ‘fourscore and 

seven’. In Dzongkha, the vigesimal system is still widely 
used in counting amounts of houses, dogs, boxes and crates 
and many commodities. The vigesimal system, of course, 
begins at twenty. 
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30 


pnfy«y 


khaci 


one score 


3^> 


poj'sj|§yy^njty 


khaci d°a ci 


one score 
and one 


33 


pnr^ysy 1 ^’ 


khaci d°a ’nyi 


one score 
and two 


33 


pnj^Sy^E/^W 


khaci d°a sum 


one score 
and three 


3^ 


poj'qjly^’qy 


khaci d°a zhi 


one score 
and four 


3 W 




khaci d°a ’nga 


one score 
and five 


3^ 




khaci d°a dr°u 


one score 
and six 


3a> 


por^ty^'^y 


khaci d°a dun 


one score 
and seven 


34 


pnrySy^CRjy 


khaci d°a ga 


one score 
and eight 


3P 


pornjsy^yy 


khaci d°a gu 


one score 
and nine 
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kha pche-dV’nyi half less than 
twoscore 

V khaci d°a cuci one score 

and eleven 
khaci d°a cu’nyi one score 
and twelve 

n khaci d°a cusurn one score 

and thirteen 

^c=. khaci d°a ciizhi one score 

and fourteen 

kha ko-d°a-’nyi one fourth 
less than 
twoscore 

^ khaci d°a cudr°u one score 

>*§ 

and sixteen 

■5a) pn^sy^C/wy^y khaci d°a cupdii one score 

and seven- 
teen 

34 khaci d°a copga one score 

and eighteen 

W pojysy SjERS'yj khaci d°a ciigu one score 

and nineteen 
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<=-Q 


pnr^f*T 


kha’nyi 


twoscore 




HO 


kha pche-d°a-sum 


half less 


<^P 




kha’nyi d°a ci 


twoscore 


; 

; 






than three- 








and one 






score 






kha’nyi d°a ’nyi 


twoscore 


t 




kha’nyi d°a cuci 


twoscore 








and two 








and eleven 






kha’nyi d°a sum 


twoscore 






por^'^’ kha’nyi d°a cu’nyi 


twoscore 








and three 








and twelve 




pjnrq^JSfe^'q^- 


kha’nyi d°a zhi 


twoscore 




HU 


pn^l^^'w^sr kha’nyi d°a cusum 


twoscore 








and four 








and thirteen 


Cr-M 


pnr*q*|?*r^£’Br 


kha’nyi d°a ’nga 


twoscore 


IHljSj 




P^'^9^ kha’nyi d°a ciizhi 


twoscore 








and five 








and four- 






kha’nyi d°a dr°u 


twoscore 








teen 








and six 




MU 


pnr*j's^-q]W kha ko-d°a-sum 


one fourth 


t-flj 


pr^f^T 1 ^'^' 


kha’nyi d°a diin 


twoscore 








less than 








and seven 








threescore 


^4 


pn^sf^’fjg^- 


kha’nyi d°a ga 


twoscore 




HS& 


phr^^C/*^'^’ kha’nyi d°a cudr°u 


twoscore 








and eight 








and sixteen 


fc<8 


prin^'^’^’ 


kha’nyi d°a gu 


twoscore 




H p) 


pnj-qjf kha’nyi d°a cupdu 


twoscore 








and nine 








and seven- 



teen 

kha’nyi d°a copga twoscore 
and eigh- 
teen 

kha’nyi d°a ciigu twoscore 
and nine- 



teen 
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poj’q|^«p- 


khasum 


threescore 




pnj-q|^*]'^C.'iT]5q|' 


khasum d°a ci 


threescore 
and one 




pnr*3)W^'Sf|f^' 


khasum d°a ’nyi 


threescore 
and two 




pnr^W^c/^W 


khasum d°a sum 


threescore 
and three 


ViCs. 


pnr^W^c/ 2 ^' 


khasum d°a zhi 


threescore 
and four 




pcq'q|^*j-^c-nJ- 


khasum d°a ’nga 


threescore 
and five 




pni-qjw^t;'^- 

NO 


khasum d°a dr°u 


threescore 
and six 


^&p) 


por^sr^'q*^' 


khasum d°a diin 


threescore 
and seven 




porq|^*r^'q^’ 


khasum d°a ga 


threescore 
and eight 




P0J-P|^^'^C.’^’ 


khasum d°a gu 


threescore 
and nine 



aJO kha pche-d°a-zhi half less 

than four- 
score 

khasum d°a cuci threescore 
and eleven 

p)^ khasum d°a cu’nyi threescore 

and twelve 

rO'i, prir^aT^R'q3’*^<£r khasum d°a cusum threescore 

and thirteen 

fqnj'Erj^j'^c/qjg’q^’ khasum d°a ciizhi threescore 

and fourteen 

a> w kha ko-d°a-zhi one fourth 

less than 
fourscore 

^ khasum d°a cudr°u threescore 

and sixteen 

p)pj prij'q|^^i'^c, , cj^ , q^^’ khasum d°a cupdii threescore 

and seven- 
teen 

p)^ por^^pr^C.'q'S'qg^' khasum d°a copga threescore 

and eighteen 

p)P khasum d°a ciigu threescore 

and nineteen 
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AO 


pqCM’Cj^' 


khazhi 


fourscore 


A^> 


pnrq^C/ 1 ^' 


khazhi d°a ci 


fourscore 
and one 


A3 


pnrq^c/«t|9*r 


khazhi d°a ’nyi 


fourscore 
and two 


A3 


pnrqpj'^c^gar 


khazhi d°a sum 


fourscore 
and three 


A fc 


pnrq^c/q^' 


khazhi d°a zhi 


fourscore 
and four 


A w 


paj-q^'^C^ 


khazhi d°a ’nga 


fourscore 
and five 


A^ 




khazhi d°a dr°u 


fourscore 
and six 


AaJ 


parq(^R-q^- 


khazhi d°a dun 


fourscore 
and seven 


AA 


pnrqpj'^’qg^' 


khazhi d°a ga 


fourscore 
and eight 


AP 


pnpqi^Q’^j 


khazhi d°a gu 


fourscore 
and nine 
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P© 


porg^e/gr 


khapche-d°a-’nga half less than 


(*? 


pnt-q^’^C.-q3-U|^q|’ 


khazhi d°a cuci 


fivescore 

fourscore 


P3 


pnrqi^c/q^fsr 


khazhi d°a cu’ny! 


and eleven 
fourscore 


P3 




khazhi d°a cusum 


and twelve 
fourscore 


P<^ 


porq^’^R-qf-q^' 


khazhi d°a clizhi 


and thirteen 
fourscore 


P« 


pnr^C/^r 


kha ko-d°a-’nga 


and fourteen 
one fourth 


P^ 


poj-q^^C.-q^^qj- 


khazhi d°a cudr°u 


less than 

fivescore 

fourscore 


Pp) 


>e> 

pnrq^C/qS’q^’ 


khazhi d°a cupdii 


and sixteen 
fourscore 


PA 


pnrq^-^t’q^’qg^' 


khazhi d°a copga 


and seven- 
teen 

fourscore 


PP 


pnrqq'^c'qg’^g* 


khazhi d°a ciigu 


and eighteen 
fourscore 








and nineteen 
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<>oo 




kha’nga 


fivescore 


POP 


pnr^E/*^' 


kha’nga d°a ci 


fivescore 
and one 


po^ 




kha’nga d°a ’nyi 


fivescore 
and two 


po^ 




kha’nga d°a sum 


fivescore 
and three 


pO e ~ 




kha’nga d°a zhi 


fivescore 
and four 


P ow 


[unr^c^ 


kha’nga d°a ’nga 


fivescore 
and five 


p O'* 


For^c/*^’ 


kha’nga d°a dr°u 


fivescore 
and six 


pop) 


FCM’^C/q^’ 


kha’nga d°a diin 


fivescore 
and seven 


P 04 


Fnrsr^'qg^ 


kha’nga d°a ga 


fivescore 
and eight 


pop 




kha’nga d°a gu 


fivescore 
and nine 



The vigesimal system continues repeating this pattern in 
cycles of twenty until the ‘twenty score’ or four hundred is 
reached, which in Dzongkha is the same as the word for 
‘twenty’ nyishu. 



/ "9 ^ nyishuci twentyscore 

? nyishuci d°a ci twentvscore 



^ nyishuci d‘ 



a ci twentyscore 
and one 

a ’nyi twentyscore 
and two 



etcetera 



9 ^ ^ ^ nyishuci d°a ciigu 

^ ^ twentyscore and nineteen 

nyishuci d°a khaci 

es c ^ twentyscore and one score 

or nyishuci d°a tsaci 

twentyscore and one score 



etcetera 



w °o 

or 

" 4 ° 0 

p)Q° 

400 f 



nyishuci d°a kha’nga 
twentyscore and fivescore 
nyishuci d°a tsa’nga 
twentyscore and fivescore 
nyishu pche-dV’nyl 
half less than fortyscore 
nyishu pche-dV’nyi 
fourth less than fortyscore 
nyishu ’nyi 
fortyscore 
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p Op} 


[unr^c;^’ 


kha’nga d°a diin 
fivescore and seven 


p 04 


[unr^c/qg!^’ 


kha’nga d°a ga 
fivescore and eight 


pop 




kha’nga d°a gu 
fivescore and nine 



This pattern repeats itself in cycles of four hundred cr 
twentyscore until Twenty twenty score’ or eight thousand is 
reached, which in Dzongkha is khace, with unas- 

pirated C notwithstanding the orthography. 

1,000 

khaceci 

twenty-twenty score 

khaceci d°a cutham 
twenty-twentyscore and ten 

AO^o 

khaceci d°a khaci 
twenty-twentyscore and one score 

AO^o 

khaceci d°a kha pche-d°a-’nyi 
twenty-twentyscore and half less than twoscore 
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a«=-oo 

khaceci d°a nyishuci 

twenty-twentyscore and one twentyscore 

(?ooo 

khaceci d°a nyishu pche-d°a-sum 
twenty-twentyscore and half less 
than three twentyscore 

n 000 por*^|^c/*i| 9 *r 

khace pche-d°a-’nyi 
half less than two twenty-twentyscore 

P^ 000 

khace ko-d°a-’nyi 

fourth less than two twenty-twentyscore 

This pattern repeats itself in cycles of twenty-twentyscore 
or eight thousand until ‘twentyscore twentyscore’ or one 
hundred sixty thousand is reached, which in Dzongkha is 
^'<£3^’ yangce, with unaspirated C. 

P 000 yangce twenty score-twentyscore 
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9. Telling time 

Dzongkha for ‘hour’ is chutsho, and ‘minute’ is 
S|A’*r karma. To ask the time, one may. say <§’ 

D°ato chutsho g°ad°eci ’mo? ‘What time 

[how many hours] is it now?’. Several roughly, equivalent 
expressions are used for telling in whole hours, e.g. 

D°ato chutsho cutham ’imma 
‘It’s ten o’clock’, D°a chu- 

tsho dtin dung-da-nil ‘It has struck seven o’clock’ or 

D°a chutsho sum ya-so-nu 
‘It has become three o’clock’. When telling time in half 
hours, Dzongkha follows the same practice as in Russian 
or Dutch. For example, ‘It’s half past three’ is expressed as 
‘It’s half of the fourth hour’, 

Chutsho pche-d°a-zhi ’imma. ‘it’s half past six’ is 

Chutsho pche-d°a-dun 

’imma. 

In telling time in terms of minutes after the whole 
hour, the expression bj°ik-di ‘having transpired’ 

is used. This form is the past participle of the verb 
bj°ik ‘to pass by’, e.g. Gari bj°ik 

ya-SOng-yi ‘The bus has already passed by’. For exam- 
pie, in Dzongkha ‘It’s fifteen past nine’ is expressed as 

D°ato chutsho gu 
bj°ik-di karma ca’nga ’imma. To tell time in terms 
of minutes before the whole hour, one states how many 
minutes remain before the striking of the hour, e.g. 

Chutsho gu dung-ba kar- 



ma nga GU It s five till nine’, literally ‘There are five 
minutes left for it to strike nine’, whereby dung- 

ba is the supine of dung ‘to strike’. 

Adverbs expressing the time of day include 
dr°oba ‘(in the) morning’, fw nyima ‘(in the) after- 
noon , § A pchiril ‘(in the) evening’ and nufflO 
(at) night’. The time of day denoted by g’A' pchiru 
comprises both a portion of the late afternoon and the 
early evening. The period of day numo comprises 
late evening and the night. For example, the Bhutanese 
expression numo chutsh5-ci-lu 

one o’clock at night’ is in keeping with Continental prac- 
tice. The period of day §'V df°oba does start well before 
sunrise, however. The word nyima ‘afternoon’ 
should not be confused with its cognate nyim ‘sun’ or 

nyim ‘day’. The words for ‘noon’ and ‘midnight’ 
are nyingung and^’g^ numpche. The 

word zh°a ‘night’, not^W numo ‘night’, is used in 
expressions like Ngace 

Nepal -lu zh°a dun do-ci ‘We spent seven nights in 
Nepal’. 

Adverbs expressing days in the immediate future 
include naba ‘tomorrow’, ’natshe ‘the 

day after tomorrow’ and zhetshe ‘the day after the 
day after tomorrow’. Expressions for days in the imme- 
diate past include Fg’ khatsa ‘yesterday’, F?aj*r kha- 
nyim ‘the day before yesterday’ and rieyf 3j*r zhenyim 
the day before the day before yesterday’. Related expres- 
sions pertaining to present and near present time are 
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d° ar i ‘today’, d°are-naba ‘nowadays’, 

naba-’natshe ‘one of these days’, 
dangzh°a ‘the other day, already, previously 5 and F 
$’pr$apr khatsa-khanyim ‘just the other day, a few 
days ago, just recently’. 

In traditional reckoning, however, the Bhutanese 
day is divided into twelve segments known as 5^ ^ 
d°Utsho, each of which is associated with an animal of 
the Bhutanese zodiac (see Chapter 7) and has astrological 
and medical significance. The day starts at dawn at the mo- 
ment the lines on the palm of one’s hand can be distin- 
guished in the twilight preceding daybreak. This moment 
marks the beginning of the first d°Utsh5, called 

Namlang O. The twelve traditional ^ 
(TUtshO and their approximate equivalents are: 

Namlang 6 5.00 to 7.00 a.m. 

Nyisha Dm 7.00 to 9.00 a.m. 

wc*™- Nyidro Drti 9.00 to 11.00 a.m. 

^3^5* Nyinpche Ta 1 1 .00 a.m. to 1 .00 p.m. 

Pcheo Lll 14)0 to 3.00 P.M. 

Nyinyu Tre 3.00 to 5.00 p.m. 
wsq-g- Nyinup Bj°a 5.00 to 7.00 p.m. 

Saso Chi 7.00 to 9.00 p.m. 

Sokhor Pha 9.00 to 11.00 p.m. 

¥ r ‘£F9’ q ’ Namgung J°iu 11.00 p.m. to 1.00 a.m. 

Gungyo ’Lang 1.00 to 3.00 a.m. 

Thorang Ta 3.00 to 5.00 a.m. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

The present tenses, 
the ergative, negation, 
the adhortative, optative, 
supine and modal verbs 

This chapter deals with the ergative cases and the present 
tenses or, more accurately, with Dzongkha verb forms 
which generally take present tense translations in English 
as well as related verb forms. In addition, the adhortative, 
optative and supine will be explained, and the modal verbs 
will be introduced. 

The Dzongkha verb does not conjugate to show 
agreement for person and number. Instead tense, aspect 
and other shades of meaning are expressed by the use of 
endings and of auxiliary verbs. 

1 . The ergative case 

In Chapter Four, a number of cases were introduced, such 
as the genitive, locative, ablative and dative. Dzongkha also 
has an ergative case marked by the suffix - 

g°i. The rules for which spelling of the ergative ending is 
to be used in a particular word are the same as those 
explained for the genitive ending -§7-§7-T -g°i in the 
preceding chapter. Although the ergative suffix is in most 
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cases homophonous with the genitive ending, they are nei- 
ther formally nor semantically identical, e.g. nga- 
g°i ‘I [erg]’ vs. ngi-g°i ‘my’. 

The Dzongkha ergative differs from a classical 
ergative, which marks the subject or agent of a transitive 
verb, in that the Dzongkha ergative is used to highlight the 
agentive character of a subject which performs an activity, 
transitive or intransitive. 

( 1 ) 

Chimi-g°i Lhotshamkha she 
Chimi-[erg] Nepali know 

Chimi knows/can speak Nepali. 

The ergative also marks the instrument whereby an acti- 
vity is performed and to indicates the cause of an activity 
or state. 

( 2 ) 

’Ara-d°i-g°i lang-ba 
’Ara-the-[erg] Insufficient- [ak] 

The ’ara will be enough. 



( 3 ) 

Ngi-g°6-d°i cnang-g°i b°ang-so-nu 
My-g°6-the beer- [erg] get_wet-[pf]-[ip] 

My g°6 has gotten wet because of/bv means of 
the beer. 

( 4 ) 

Gong tho-ni-d°i-g°i nga mi-nyo 

Price expensive- [inf] -the- [erg] I not-buy 

I won’t buy it on account of it’s being expensive. 

The ergative is generally used whenever an animate subject 
and an animate object are linked by a transitive verb to 
make clear who is doing what to whom. 

( 5 ) 

Mo-g°i nga-lu ga 
She- [erg] I-[dat] love 

She loves me. 

The ergative suffix is more likely to occur when the verb 
is transitive or the subject is animate because in these cases 
the agentive character of the subject is more pronounced. 
It is also more likely to occur in the past tense because the 
agentive meaning of the Dzongkha ergative is more likely 
to be appropriate in contexts where the activity expressed 
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has actually already taken place. Conversely, the ergative 
does not mark the subject when the main verb is one of the 
copulative verbs ’ing, ’imms, y 0, 

or If 'mo. The semantics of the Dzongkha erga- 
tive category are subtle but not necessarily difficult to 
learn. Examples in the following chapters, as well as in the 
Dzongkha Language Workbook, will help illustrate the 
nuances of this grammatical category. 

1 . The steady state present and 
the suffix of acquired knowledge 

The steady state present consists of the bare stem of the 
verb only. Strictly speaking, the steady state present is not 
a present tense but a tenseless verb form which also 
encompasses present time. This tense indicates an endur- 
ing, inherent or objective circumstance or an abiding state. 
Only verbs which denote a state or circumstance, e.g. 
she ‘to know’, ip' b6m ‘to be big’, are used in the stea- 
dy state present, never verbs which denote an activity, e.g. 
3 ' Z°a ‘to eat’. 

( 6 ) 

Kho-g°i mo-lu ga 
He- [erg] she-[dat] love 

He loves her. 



’Nyi-chara cora the 
Two-both alike seem 

They’re both alike/the same 

( 8 ) 

Yig°u-d°i-’nyi cora-ci 

Document-the-two alike-one 

The two documents are identical. 

Note that the word COia ‘same, alike’ regularly 

collocates with the verb Wfi' the ‘to appear, to seem’, as 
in example (7), but when used with ci ‘ one ’’ as in 
(8), it yields the meaning ‘identical’. 

In the previous chapter, we encountered the suffix 
.tpsp/.W -ba/-wa as part of the verb imma. 

This ending is the suffix of acquired knowledge. The 
suffix -W/-W -ba/-wa is attached to the regular stem 
of a verb denoting a state or condition and indicates that 
the information expressed in the sentence is newly ac- 
quired knowledge. Conversely, when the suffix is not used, 
as in examples (6) and (7) above, this implies that the situ- 
ation expressed forms part of the ingrained knowledge oi 
the speaker, something the speaker has known all along or 
which, at least, is not a recently acquired insight or not an 
only recently observed phenomenon. The difference there- 
fore between sentence (6) and sentence (8) is that the spea- 
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ker in (8) has recently learned of the subject’s affections, 
whereas the speaker in (1) has known about them all along. 
Likewise, the difference between sentences (7) and (9) is 
that the speaker in (9) has just recently observed the re- 
semblance, whereas the speaker in (7), referring to twins 
he knows, is stating a resemblance of which he had already 
been aware. 

(9) 

Kho-d°a-nga cora the-ba 
He-and-I justjike seem-[ak] 

He and I are just the same. 

The suffix of acquired knowledge is written -ba 
after all verbs ending in a consonant in Roman Dzongkha: 

( 10 ) 

Chum-d°i-g°i lang-ba 
Rice-the-[erg] Insufficient- [ak] 

This rice will be enough. 

(11) 

Tup-ba 
bealright-[ak] 

It’s O.K. 



( 12 ) 

Thrim-d°i g°ani-wa d°am-ba 
Rules-the anything-than be_strict-[ak] 

These rules are the strictest. 

(13) 

Kho-g°i ’apa-g°i ’lap’lap mi-nyen-ba 
He- [erg] father- [erg] say-say not-listen-[ak] 

He doesn’t listen to what father says. 

(14) 

Cho-g°i ’namdr°u-g°i shokdzin-d°i thop-ba-g°a 
You- [erg] plane- [gen] ticket-the get-[ak]-[Q] 

Did you [manage to] get the plane ticket? 

Verbs with an open stem, i.e. verbs ending in a vowel in 
Roman Dzongkha, take either the ending -W -wa or 
-W -ba, depending on whether the verb has a so-called 
soft stem or a hard stem. The form of the suffix is 
-wa after a soft stem, e.g. gawa ‘loves’, and 

-*J*r -ba after a hard stem, e.g. goba ‘needs’. 

Which open-stem verbs have a hard stem and which have a 
soft stem is lexically given and must be memorized, like 
gender in French or German. Verbs ending in a vowel will 
be marked as soft or hard in Dzongkha glossaries and dic- 
tionaries. 
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(15) 

G°o d°i cho-gu pho-ba 
Dress this you-on lookj*ood-[ak] 

This dress suits you. 

(16) F^"<For^fT£W| 

Kho-g°i mo-lu ga-wa 
He- [erg] she-[dat] love-[ak] 

He loves her. 

( 17 ) 

Nga-lu tiru dumdr°a-ci go-ba 
l-fdat] money little-a need-[ak] 

I need a little money. 

(18) 

Cho-g°i mito-d°i bja-wa. 

You-[gen] eye-the be beautiful-[ak] 

You have beautiful eyes. 

(19) 

Khong she-ha 
They know-[ak] 

It appears they know. 
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( 20 ) 

’Inda gabi-na-ra dr°6che-wa ■ 

Month eighth[gen]-in-[str] behot-[ak] 

It is [as we have come to know] very hot in 
the eighth month. 

(21) Flr^'W] 

Kho ’lode-wa 

ft tearpeace-[ak] 

He is at peace/content. 

(22) fl’ fj[ 

Dau nyag°ang g°am D°i g°ani-wa 
Moon full round It anything-than 

la-ba ’mo 

beautiful-[ak] be 

The moon is completely full. It is most 
beautiful, isn’t it? 

The negative of the steady state present is formed by add- 
ing the prefix <*T mi- to the last syllable of the verb. 

(23) 

Ngi-gu g°o-di mi-pho-ba 
My-upon g°6-this not- suit- [ak] 

Ibis g°6 doesn’t suit/flatter me. 
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(24) 

Pa-di cho mi-dra-wa 

Picture-this you not-resemble-[ak] 

This photograph doesn’t look like you. 

(25) 

Mo g°aniya mi- she 
She anything not-know 

She doesn’t know a thing. 

(26) 

Nga cho-meba mi-cha-ba 
I you -without not-love/yeam-[ak] 

I cannot love without you. (lyrics of a 
poignant, popular song! 

2. The progressive 

The progressive tense in Dzongkha is formed by adding 
the ending F -d°0 to the stem of verbs denoting an acti- 
vity, e.g. Nga to z°a-d°0 ‘I am eating’, 

Kho la be-d°0 ‘He is working’, 

Mo zh°apthra cap~d °0 ‘She is dancing’, W 4 !'^^ 

’Namdru phu-d°0 ‘The plane is flying’. The Dzong- 

ti 
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kha progressive expresses an activity which the speaker by 
his own observation knows to be going on in the present. 

(27) 

Nga zhung-g°i chonju 

I government- [gen] examination 

ke-n!-d°6n-lu jangwa be-d°o 

take-[inf-gen]-so_that- [dat] practice do-[pr] 

I am preparing for the Common Exams. 

( 28 ) 

Dr°andri cap-d°o-g°a 
Preparation perform-[pr]-[Q] 

[Are they] getting everything ready? 

(291 

D°6-d°i-tshu dr°andribe zha yb 
Baggage-the-[pl] ready put be 

The baggage is ready. 

In the present, verbs denoting activity can be negated in 
two different ways. (1) The prefix <W' mi- is attached to 
the stem of the verb, as in the negative of the steady state 
present. This yields an immediate future reading, e.g. Q' 
gQ-q’lmq^i Nga jangwa mi-be ‘I’m not going to 
prepare’. (2) The negative form of the verb ‘to be’ 
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ma is used as an auxiliary with the inflected stem of the 
verb. This yields a present progressive reading, e.g. 

Nga jangwa beu ma 1 ‘I’m not preparing 
[right now]’. How the inflected stem of a verb is formed is 
explained in Section 3 below. 

The progressive ending can be augmented by the 
suffix of newly acquired information -W -wa, giving the 
composite ending -^'^T -d°Owa, which in allegro speech 
is often pronounced -d°ea or simply -d°a, and is also 
often spelt -d°ea or -d°a accordingly. The 

element -d°0 expresses the notion of witnessed pro- 
gressive activity, whereas the element -wa expresses 
recently acquired knowledge. The ending -d°OWa 

expresses either (1) an activity which thas already begun 
and which the speaker has only just recently observed or 
(2) an activity in progress which the speaker witnessed at 
some time in the recent past but does not observe at the 
moment of speaking. Note that the former case takes a pre- 
sent tense translation in English, whereas the latter takes a 
past tense translation. The progressive in -^'W -d°OW3, 
can therefore be used in combination with adverbs like F 
If khatsa ‘yesterday’ which denote a moment in past 
time, whereas the progressive in -d°Q cannot. 

First, we shall study examples of verb forms in 
W -d°0wa which take present tense translations in Eng- 

1 The difference in pronunciation with c - gc - «rra*5«;4r&i i ^ Nga jangwa 
beu mi ‘I am preparing’ is one of intonation, or use of the alterna- 
tive pronunciation men for 
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lish. The choice of -d°Owa instead of -d°0 in 
sentences (30) and (31) has to do with the fact that the acti- 
vities expressed had already begun by the time the speaker 
noticed them. 

(30) 

Khong sum cala gopsha-cap-d°o-wa 
They three wares division-perform-[pr]-[ak] 

The three of them were dividing up the wares 
amongst themselves. 

(31) 

Chu-d°ung-d°i khace-go-ba Chu 
Water-pipe- the close-must-[ak] Water 
lu-d°o-wa 
overflow-[pr]-[ak] 

The spigot has to be turned off. The water [in the 
bucket is overflowing. 

Recall that the progressive in -do expresses an activity 
which the speaker knows is going on through his own ob- 
servation. In contrast to the use of the composite ending 
”d°Owa, the use of -do excludes by implica- 
tion the observation of the person addressed. For example, 
one may say D°atO mo thap- 

tsha-na la bc-d°0 ‘She is working in the kitchen right 
now’ to someone on the telephone or to someone who is 
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calling from another room in the house, but it is natural to 
use the form D°atO mo 

thaptsha-na la bc-d°OWa ‘She is working in the kit- 
chen right now’ if the person addressed is present and is in 
a position to observe the activity himself if he so desires. 
This accounts for the forms in -d°Owa in sen- 

tences (32) and (33) where the person addressed is also, as 
it were, invited by the speaker to observe the activity at 
hand. However, for natural phenomena which are objec- 
tive circumstances in nature, the progressive in -d°0 is 
used, as in (34) and (35). 

(32) 

Bj°ago-ci ’namkha-la pha phu-d°o-wa 
Eagle-an sky-from thither fly-[pr]-[ak] 

An eagle has swooped down from the sky! 

(33) 

Mo-g°i ’mi g°ayara-lu j°a ’lu-d°o-wa 
She- [erg] man all-[dat] tea pour-[pr]-[ak] 

She’s pouring everyone tea. 

(34) 

D°a nyim sha-d°o 
Now sun shine- [pr] 

The sun is shining. 



(35) 

D°a dan dzti-d°o 
Now moon enter- [pr] 

The moon is setting. 

The word g°ayaia ‘all 5 in (33) is spelt more con- 
servatively as g°ayara or less conservatively as 

T*’ g°ara ‘air. 

Note that the verb^'^' du-ni ‘to pour’ in sentence 
(33) may be used with respect to liquids as well as solids, 
e.g. chum ’lu-ni ‘to pour rice’, <1’^'^' chu 

’lu-ni ‘to pour water’, in contrast to the verb 
kang-ni ‘to fill’ which is used for liquids only, e.g. 

dop-na chu kang-ni ‘to fill a bucket with 
water’. The notion ‘to fill’ with respect to solid objects 
which cannot be poured can be rendered periphrastically 
by the expression ma-g°ang- 

tshlintsho tsu-ni ‘to put in until full’. 

(36) 

Phecu-d°i ma-g°ang-tshuntsho cala tsup 
Bag-the not-full-until wares putjn 
’imma 
[aux] 

He’s filling up the bag with wares. 
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The use of the negative *T ma- in expressions like 

ma-g°ang-tshiintsh6 tsu-ni ‘to put in 
until full’ will be familiar to speakers of Russian, French 
or Nepali. The logic of the negative is perhaps easier for 
English speakers to comprehend if understood in terms of 
‘to continue to put in for as long as it is not yet full’. 

The combination of an infinitive with the verb ft^’ 
be ‘to do’ with the ending -^'W -d°OWa yields the 
meaning ‘to be on the verge of doing something, be about 
to do something’. 

07) i'fti'^'i'i’ft^^’^^^’ft^’^^i 

Bj°ili-d°i bj°itsi-gu chong-ni be-d°o-wa 
Cat-the mouse-upon jump- [inf] do-[pr]-[ak] 

The cat is about to pounce on the mouse. 

(38) 

Nga nana jou-d°a khong-’nyi uka-ni 
I inside go-[pg] they-two kiss-[inf] 

be-d°o-wa 
do-[pr]-[ak] 

The two of them were about to start kissing 
when I walked in. 

In its past tense readings, the ending -d°OWa re- 

sembles a classical aorist in that the activity is unbounded 
in time: It is not precluded that the activity is still going 



on, albeit unobserved by the speaker, at the moment of 
utterance. Nor can the speaker have witnessed the cessation 
of the event or its results because this would necessitate the 
use of one of the true past tenses to be discussed in the next 
chapter. For example, in sentence (39) the speaker obser- 
ved the activity but not its cessation. He does not know 
whether the subject is still at work at the moment of 
speaking. Similarly, the speaker in (40) does not tell us 
what he does not know, viz. whether the person in question 
has now actually died. 

(39) PTft^’^I 

Kho la be-dV-wa 
He work do-[pr]-[nk] 

He was working. 

(40) F^'ft^'^N| 

Kho shi-ni be-d°o-wa 
He die- [inf] do-[pr]-[ak] 

He was dying. 

The speakers in sentence (41) and (42) express a pro- 
gressive activity in past time. Although in both utterances 
the activities expressed have now ceased, the choice of the 
form in -dowa is motivated by the speaker’s intent 

to express a progressive activity which was going on at the 
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point of reference in past time, not to express the com- 
pletion of this activity. 

(41) 

Mo-g°i nga-lu ga-d°o-wa 
She- [erg] I-[dat] laugh- [pr]-[nk] 

She was laughing at me. 

(42) 

Nga khatsa Paro-la 6m-d°a chd la 

I yesterday Paro-from come-[pg] you work 
be-d°o-wa 
do-[pr]-[ak] 

You were [still] working when I came back 
from Para yesterday. 

In sentences (43) and (44), the speaker reports speech acts 
performed by the subject which were going on in past 
time. In sentence (45), the speaker reports on a claim made 
by the subject at some point in the past, although the 
speaker cannot now vouch that the subject still holds to this 
claim. 
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(43) 

Khong-’nyi-g°i b°ana 
They-two-[gen] between 
’16-cap-d°o-wa 

conversation-perform- [pr] - [ak] 

The two of them were conversing 
between themselves. 

(44) 

Kho-g°i g°aci Tap-d°o-wa 
He- [erg] what say-[pr]-[nk] 

What was he saying? 

(45) 

Kho-g°i mi-ong z°e Tap-d°o-wa 
He- [erg] not-come that say-[pr]-[nk] 

He was saying that he wouldn’t come. 

Normally it is inappropriate to use a verb in -^'W -do- 
WE with respect to the first person because this would 
imply that the speaker was not there to see whether and 
when the activity in question ceased. The use of 
-dowa in sentence (46) makes sense, however, because 
the event takes place in the context of a dream. The speak- 
er was not consciously aware of whether or when the acti- 
vity in question ceased or continued. 
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(46) 

Nga-g°i ’nyilam-na phu-d°o-wa 
I-[erg] dream-in flv-[pr]-[nk] 

I was flying in my dream. 

Answers to the question Khorig la 

be-dowa-g°a? ‘Were they working’ are 
La be-dowa ‘They were working’ or La 

ma be-wa ‘They were not working’. 

But there are two ways of negating the progressive 
in -dowa, depending on whether a past or present 

reading is intended. In La ma be-wa 

‘[They] were not working’, the past tense negative prefix 
<*T ma- has been used. If a present tense reading is requi- 
red, the present tense negative prefix <F mi- is used, as in: 

(47) 

’Mi-d°i-g°i la mi-be-wa D°i 
Man-the-[erg] work not-do-[ak] That 
be-ni-d°i-g°i kho 
do-[inf]-the-[erg] he 
ton-tang-go- ba 
remove-dispatch-must- [ak] 

That man doesn’t work. So, he should be fired. 



So, whereas the progressive is not. strictly speaking tensed, 
the prefixes of negation are specific for tense. 

3. The factual present and inflected stems 

The factual present tense is formed by adding the auxiliary 
verbs ’ing or^J^'W ’imma to the inflected stem of 
the verb, e.g. Kho to z°au ’imma ‘He 

is eating’. The inflected stem of the verb is formed in one 
of four different ways, depending on the verb. 

(1) Verb stems ending in the nasals -ng, -n or -m 

in Roman Dzongkha form their inflected stems by chang- 
ing the final consonant to -m, e.g. F Kho 

’16 nyem ? imma ‘He is listening to the conversation’ 
from nyen ‘listen’; Mo 

chimnala thorn ’imma ‘She is coming out of the 
house’ from thon ‘listen’; Nga chu 

thum ’ing ‘I am drinking some water’ from 
thung ‘drink’; Nga go dam ’mg ‘I am 

closing the door’ from dam ‘close’; 

’Lam-g°i cho’nam ’ing ‘The lama is 
teaching’ from cho’nang ‘teach’. In verbs 

with a regular stem ending in -II or -ng, there is Systema- 
tic lengthening of a short vowel before the -m of the in- 
flected stem. 

(2) Verb stems ending in -p in Roman Dzongkha 
undergo no change in their inflected stem, e.g. 
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®33^| Mo shop cap ’imma ‘She is lying’ from 
shop cap ‘lie’. 

( 3 ) Verbs with an open stem, i.e. verbs ending in a 
vowel in Roman Dzongkha, form their inflected stems 
either by adding -53’ -11 or by adding -p, depending on 
the verb. Which of these two endings an open-stem verb 
takes is a given which must be committed to memory. 
Open- stem verbs the inflected stems of which take the 
ending -*f -U will be called soft stem verbs, e.g. i*r«*]'34f 

Kho sha z°au ’imma ‘He is eating meat’ from 
3’ z°a ‘eat’; Nga la beu ’ing ‘I am 

working’ from la be ‘work’. 

( 4 ) Open-stem verbs the inflected stems of which 
take the ending - £ 4’ -p will be called hard stem verbs, e.g. 

Ngace na dop ’ing ‘We are sitting 
here’ from do ‘sit’. Verbs ending in a vowel will be 
marked as soft or hard stem verbs in glossaries and 
dictionaries. 

As we shall see later, these four categories of verbs 
also form their supine, present participle, present continu- 
ous etc. differently. 

The factual present is used to express a fact which 
obtains in the present. The difference in meaning between 
the verbs ’ing and^’W ’imma also holds when 
these verbs are used as auxiliaries of the factual present. 
For example, in sentences (48) to (51), containing the 
form ’imma, the speaker states an observed phe- 

nomenon which, as such, belongs to the realm of his re- 
cently acquired knowledge, whereas with the form 
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’ing in sentence (52) the speaker is stating what he knows 
to be a fact. 

(48) 

’Lang thap ’imma 

bull clash [aux] 

The bulls are at loggerheads. 

(49) 

Ngi-chapsang-na-g°i chu-d°ung-d°i dzap ’imma 
My-toilet-in-[gen] water-pipe-the leak [aux] 

The water pipe in my toilet leaks. 

(50) 

Khong-’nyi dzim ’imma 
They-two fight [aux] 

The two of them are fighting. 

( 51 ) 

Kho ’lobo me-rung kho-g°i 

He teacher notbe-al though he- [erg] 

chotom ’imma 
teach [aux] 

Although he is not a teacher, he appears to be 
giving instruction. 
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(52) 

>» 

Ngace ’namdru-g°i tholabe jou ’ing 

We airplane- [gen] b^jmeansof go [aux] 

We’re going by plane. 

The use of the form ’ing with a first person subject 
in sentence (52) is not coincidental. The form ’ing is 
almost invariably used with a first person subject because 
in most natural situations the speaker has first-hand, perso- 
nal knowledge regarding the first person referent. Simi- 
larly, the form ’ing is used in sentence (53) with re- 
spect to a second person referent because the speaker, in 
posing his question about the person addressed, must pre- 
sume that this second person knows the answer. 

(53) 

Cho d°ari jinba tarn ’in-na 

You today philanthropy dispatch [aux]-[Q] 

Are you playing the benefactor today? 

The auxiliary ’ing in the factual present is used with 
respect to third person referents when the speaker can be 
absolutely certain of the fact expressed. The use of the 
adverbs yaj’fWAC hema-la-ra ‘from way back when’, 
’atara ‘always’ and tabura ‘always, 

ever’ in sentences (54) to (56) reinforce the idea of well- 
established knowledge expressed by the form ’ing. 
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(54) 

Kho hema-la-ra Sheri Lakhung-na 

He before- from- [ str] Education Ministry-in 
la beu ’ing 
work do [aux] 

He has worked in the Ministry of Education 
from way back when. 

(55) 

Khong ’atara to ngace-g°i-na-la z°au ’ing 

They always rice we- [gen] - [loc] - [abl] eat [aux] 

They always take their meals at [literally: from] 
our place. 

(56) 

Ngi phogem-g°i tabura ngi-gu tshoda 

My elder Jbrother- [erg] always my-upon scolding 
tarn ’ing 
dispatch [aux] • 

My elder brother is always upbraiding me. 

The form ’ing is also used with respect to third 
person in order to express an inherent characteristic, as in 
sentence (57). In sentence (58), however, the form 
imma expresses a characteristic of the subject, but this 
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characteristic is not inherent, and the speaker has recently 
come to know about this propensity through observation. 

(57) 

’Ldbo-g°i cho’nam ’ing 

Teacher- [erg] teach[hon] [aux] 

The teacher instructs. 

(58) 

Khandru-g°i gari drosisibe tarn ’imma 

Khandru-[erg] car recklessly dispatch [aux] 

Khandru drives recklessly. 

In general, the form ’imma is used as the auxi- 

liary of the factual present with respect to the third person: 

(59) 

Pasa dong-gu ’men ’u ’imma. 

Pasa face-on medicine rub [aux] 



Pasa is applying cream to her face. 
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(60) 

Khong-chachap lhakha-d°i-na 
They- [col] monastery-the-in 

tshon-tam ’imma. 

painting-dispatch [aux] 

They’re painting the inside of the monastery. 

(61) 

Nga’wang-g°i yitsha-na shoku pep ’imma. 

Nga’wang-[erg] office-in paper tearup [aux] 

Nga’wang is tearing up papers in the office. 

Note that the verb p6 ‘tear, tear up’ in sentence (61) 
indicates an inten-tional activity, whereas Dzongkha 5^' 
hra ‘tear, rip’ indicates an inadvertent activity. 

The factual present and the progressive can be used 
in many the same situations but with different implications. 
Whereas the factual present expresses a fact which obtains 
in present time, the progressive expresses an activity in 
progress. The present fact expressed in sentence (62) more 
readily suggests the implication ‘Is it all right if I inter- 
rupt?’, whereas the progressive in sentence (63) would, for 
example, be more appropriate to express the implication 
‘Are you busy doing the work I gave you to do?’. Simi- 
larly, the use of the factual present in sentence (64) could 
in the appropriate situation convey the implication ‘I can’t 
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eome downstairs to help you right now. The fact is: I’m 
busy in the kitchen’. 

(62) 

Chd d°ato la beu ’in-na 
You now work do [aux]-[Q] 

Are you working now? 

(63) 

Chd d°ato la be-d°o-g°a 
You now work do-[pr]-[Q] 

Are you working now? 

(64) 

D°ato nga thaptsha-na la beu ’ing 

Now I kitchen-in work do [aux] 

I’m working in the kitchen now. 

Sentence (65) is uttered when placing an order with a 
waiter in a restaurant. Here the factual present depicts 
present intent. The use of the progressive would clearly be 
unsuitable in this case because the speaker does not want to 
express an activity currently in progress. 



(65) 

Kho ’ema-d°atshi z°au ’ing 
He ’ema-d°atshi eat [aux] 

He will have ’ema-d°atshi. 

Similarly, the factual present is apt in sentence (66) in 
which the speaker is inquiring about someone’s intent, not 
whether said activity is now in progress. 

( 66 ) 

Chd jou ’in-na 
You go [aux]-[Q] 

Are you on your way? 

Moreover, whereas the factual present in (67) states the 
fact of the speaker’s current status as an employee in. the 
Forestry Department, the progressive in (68) suggests the 
temporary nature of the speaker’s employment. 

(67) 

Nga d°are-naba Natshe Lakhung-na la 

I nowadays forest department-in work 

beu ’ing 
do [aux] 



Nowadays, I work in the Forestry Department. 
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( 68 ) 

Nga d°are-naba yitsha-di-na la be-d°o 

I nowadays office-this-in work do-[pr] 

Nowadays, I work in this office. 

There are also allegro speech forms of the factual present 

sx 5 • 

with the auxiliary mg. These are formed by adding 
the endings -W -bi/-ffli or -W -wl to the regular stem 
of the verb. The ending -W -wi is added to verbs with 
soft stems. The ending -bi is added to all other verbs, 
but is pronounced -mi after verb stems ending in a nasal. 
These forms are generally used in rapid speech, but there 
is some semantic differentiation between the allegro speech 
forms and the original factual present forms from which 
they derive. Sentence (69) would suggest that the original 
factual present form is used when the speaker wishes to 
stress intent or a present circumstance, whereas the allegro 
speech forms are preferred when a habitual reading is 
intended. Examples (70) to (79) illustrate that the allegro 
reading is less emphatic than the lento reading. 



(69) 

- Cho tamkhu thum ’in-na 
You smoking drink [aux]-[Q] 

- Nga hema-la-ra tamkhu 

I before-since-[str] smoking 

- Do you smoke? 

- 1 have always smoked. 

( 70 ) 

Ngace Paro-Tshecu jou-’ing 
We Paro-Tshecu go-[aux] 

We are going to the Paro Tshecu. 

(71) 

Kho Thimphu-lu dop-’ing 
He Thimphu-at live-[aux] 

He lives in Thimphu. 

(72) 

Nga d°ato tamkhu thum ’ing 
I now smoking drink [aux] 



thung-mi 

drink-[aux] 



I am smoking at the moment. 
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(73) 

Ngace ’atara Paro-Tshecu jo-wi 
We always Paro-Tshecu go-[aux] 

We always go to the Paro Tshecu. 

(74) ^ ^ ra<3>nrlf^'«ja’ 

Nga ch5 - ra tsho do-bi cho na 

1 y°u-[str] search keepon-faux] you here 

yig°u dr°iu-ma bo te 
ietter write-[ep] [ctr] [acc] 

I kept on looking for you, but all along you’ve been 
here writing a letter. 

(75) *^| 

’Wae! Kho-g°i ’lang se-ni-’im-dra 

Wow! He- [erg] bull ldll-[inf]-[aux]-[prb] 

z°e ’no-wi 
that think-[aux] 

Wow! I think he was going to kill that bull! 

(76) 

Mo ’atara shop cap-bi 
She always lie perform-[aux] 

She always lies. 
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( 77 ) 

Tendzi phasha z°a-wi 
Tendzi pork eat~[aux] 

Tendzi eats pork. 

(78) 

Nga d°i-na-ra do-bi 
I that- [loc] - [ str] sit-[aux] 

I [always] sit there. 

( 79 ) 

Nga kho-lu chazha-bi 
I he-[dat] rely-[aux] 

I rely on him./l [always] count on him. 

4. The present continuous 

The present continuous is formed by adding the ending 
-qfr§F\ pronounced -bigang/-migang, or -W’gjQ’ 
-wigang to the stem of the verb. The thus derived con- 
tinuous stem of the verb is used in combination with the 
auxiliary verbs ’ing and W 5 imma. The ending 
-W§jC/ is written after verbs ending in -p or a nasal and 
after hard stem verbs. This suffix is pronounced -bigang 
after verbs ending in -p and after hard stem verbs and 
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pronounced -migang after verbs ending in a nasal, e.g. 

Mo chimnala thon- 

migang ’imma ‘She is coming out of the house’; Q’eBQ' 
Nga chang Ihum-migang ’ing ‘I am 
drinking beer’; Nga go dam- 

migang 9 ing T am closing the door’; 

Kho zh°apthra cap-bigang ’imma ‘He 
is dancing’; Ngace pchikha 

d6-bigang ’ing ‘We are sitting outside’. The ending 
.qrTSjC/ -wigang is written after soft stem verbs, e.g. F 
Kho to z°a-wigang ’imma ‘He is 
eating rice’; q'^q^qra-y/fey Nga la be-wigang 
’ing ‘I am working’. 

The continuous present is similar to the progressive 
in -*?• -do in that it expresses an activity in progress in 
present time. The continuous present differs from the pro- 
gressive tense in that it stresses the continuous nature of 
the activity and in that the activity must indeed be going on 
at the moment of speaking, which is not necessarily the 
case with the progressive tense; cf. sentence (68) above. 

(80) ^'^a-qfrsjq-^l 

’Atsi do-sh Nga d°ato to z°a-wigang ’ing 
littlebit sit-[u] I now rice eat- [con] be 

Sit [and wait] a bit. I’m eating just now. 
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( 81 ) 

D°ato Chfiki yig°u dr°i-wigang ’ imma 
Now Choki letter write- [con] be 

Choki is writing a letter now. 

( 82 ) 

B°utshu-d°i-tshu d°ato dogo cap-bigang ’imma 
Boy-the-[pl] now discus perform- [con] be 

The lads are out tossing the discus. 

Note that dogo ‘discus’ refers to the Bhutanese 

stone discus which is tossed underhand, not for distance, 
but for accuracy with the aim of landing the projectile as 
close as possible to a stake in the ground. Etymologically 
the word consists of the elements do ‘discus’ and SjF 
gO ‘disk’. The latter, for example, occurs in the expres- 
sion d°atshi-g6-ci ‘one disk of Bhuta- 

nese cheese’. 

The continuous in -wife;’ -bigang/-migang/-qF 
3F’ -wigang can be combined with the ablative suffix 
-fW -la to yield a continuous present participial construc- 
tion. 



I 




i 
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(83) 

’Namga kangri-detse-cap-sa-la 

’Namga ball-kickgame-perforai-place-from 

ong-migang-la kho-g°i zu-la ma 
come- [con] -[abl] he- [gen] body- from down 
’ngiina ’nammesame thon-d°o-wa 
sweat very exude-[pr]-[ak] 

As ’Namga returned from the football field, he 
was sweating all over his body. 

5. Experienced perceptions 

The tense of just experienced perceptions is formed by 
adding the ending -<W -ma to the inflected stem of the 
verb. This tense expresses an activity or phenomenon 
going on at the moment of reference which the speaker has 
just observed or a feeling or sensation which the speaker 
has just experienced. The moment of reference is taken to 
be in the present, unless the context specifies otherwise, as 
in sentence (92) below. 

This suffix is etymologically related to, but distinct 
from, the suffix of newly acquired knowledge -W/-W 
-ba/-wa, introduced in Section 1 of this chapter. Where- 
as the suffix -W/-W -ba/-wa is attached to the regular 
stem of verbs denoting a state or condition, the ending 
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-mS is affixed to the inflected stem of verbs denot- 
ing an activity or feeling. 

(84) 

Kho ’ema-d°atsi z°au-mi 
Be S esm-d°§tsi eat-[ep] 

He is eating ’ema-d°atsi. 

( 85 ) 

Tshozhi yau-raa 
Colour run/fade-[ep] 

The colour is fading/running. 

(86) fo'i^'Fnmgsrsw! 

Khong thromkha-lu jou-ma 
They bazar-in-to go-[ep] 

They are on their way to the bazar. 

(87) 

Khong d°oroya khasha-cap-ma 
They again altercation-perform [ep] 

They’re arguing again. 
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( 88 ) 

Khong da cap-ma-g°a 
They arrow perform- [ep]-[Q] 

They’re playing archery. 

( 89 ) 

Kho ngi-gu tau-ma 
Hfe my-upon look-[ep] 

He’s watching me. 

(90) FST2Fr qT ^* r * w l 
Kho bakba tam-ma 
ffe scooter drive- [ep] 

He’s driving his scooter. 

( 91 ) 

Mo-g°i ngace-lu gau-ma 
She-[erg] we-[dat] laugh-[ep] 

She’s laughing at us. 



(93) 

Semce-d°i pau-ma 
Animal-the shake-[ep] 

That animal is shaking. 

(94) fe’rw%W*I*W| 

Khong lam seu-ma 
They way clear-[ep] 

They’re clearing a path. 

(95) 

Khong go dam-ma-g°a 
They door close-[ep]-[Q] 

Are they closing up? 

(96) 

Pangdri ’yu-kdu-mS 
Kiceball wave-throw-[ep] 

He tossed his rice ball. 



(92) 

Khatsa khong shing thu-ma 
Yesterday they wood gather- [ep] 

Yesterday they were gathering wood. 



Note that the use of the verb s yu ‘wave 5 in combi- 

<g ^ 

nation with the verb *3^' KO ‘throw’ in sentence (96) 
suggests an overhand toss, and that a ffC^’ pangdri is 
the blackened rice ball which is rolled at the beginning of a 
meal as a traditional way of cleaning the hands before 
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eating. The term pangdri also denotes nice balls 

of rice or flour used in offerings. 

Observe that in all the above examples, where the 
tense of perceived phenomena is used to express an 
activity, the subject is in the third person. Indeed the use of 
the tense of experienced perceptions with respect to a first 
person is ungrammatical in virtually every naturally oc- 
curring context, since a person’s information about his 
own activities is personal knowledge, which he has not 
acquired through observing himself from outside. There- 
fore a phrase such as Nga la beu-ma 

makes no sense except in the unusual situation such as that 
depicted in sentence (97) where the speaker discovers 
himself at work on a videotape. 

(97) 

Khatsa-g°i Toknyen-na nga ya thon-ni 

Yesterday-[gen] film-in I too appear- [inf] 

du. D°i gang nga la beu-ma 

be That time I work do-[ep] 

I also appear to be in yesterday’s video. At that time 

I appear to have been working. 

The tense of experienced phenomena is used with respect 
to a second person on those rare occasions in which the 
speaker reports to a second person on an activity he obser- 
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ves this same second person performing, as in the follow- 
ing diagnostic observation: 

(98) 

D°ari cho ’atshi d°era cap-ma. 

Today you sneeze repeatedly do-[ep] 

G°aci be-dap-’mo 
What happen[pf]-[be] 

You are continuously sneezing today. 

What has happened? 

Similarly, sentence (99) was uttered by someone who had 
been calling his friend but, upon receiving no answer, 
went to look for him. Upon finding him eating in the adja- 
cent room, he said: 

(99) 

Eng, cho to z°au-ma bo te 
Oh, you rice eat-[ep] [ctr] [acc] 

Oh, I see you’re eating. 

As the suffix -<3W -ma used to express perceptions which 
the speaker has just experienced, this tense is appropriate 
to the expression of feelings, sensations and thoughts. This 
tense cannot be used to express the feelings of a third 
person subject because the sensations and emotions felt by 
a third person are not personally experienced by the 
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speaker, which is an essential aspect of the meaning of this 
tense. To express feelings, emotions and thoughts the tense 
of experienced perceptions can, in the interrogative, take a 
second person subject. 

( 100 ) 

Nga-g°i cho-lu semshou-ma 

I- [erg] you-[dat] beinlove-[ep] 

I’m in love with you. 

(101) F*«f*ra| 

Kha tshau-ma ’Ema-d°i khatshi du 

Mouth bum-fep] Chillies-the spic^hot be 

My mouth is on fire. Those chillies are spicy. 

( 102 ) 

Nga hing-Ia-rang cho-lu gau-ma 
I heart- from- [str] you-[dat] love-[ep] 

I love you with all my heart. 

(103) ^*r*W| 

D°a nga nau-ma 
Now I hurt-[ep] 

Now I feel ill. 



(104) 

Dr°im lashorn ’nam-ma 
Aroma good smell-[ep] 

I smell a sweet aroma. 






( 105 ) 

Nga cho dr°em-ma 
I you miss-[ep] 

I miss you. 

(106) 

Nga chapsang chu-zumbe shau-ma 
I stool water-like excrete- [ep] 

I am passing wattery stool./I have terrible 
diarrhoea. 

(1071 

Nga-g°i kho-g°i meng-d°i-ra jep-ma 
I- [erg] he- [gen] name-the-[str] forget- [ep] 

I keep forgetting his name. 

(108) 

Cho-g°i hing-la-ra gau-ma-g°a 

You- [erg] heart-from-[str] love-[ep]-[Q] 

Do you love me with all your heart? 
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( 109 ) 

Cho-g°i pchen dr°i-d°i lashom-be-ra 
You- [erg] fart aroma-the good-[adv]-[str] 
tshou-ma-g°a 
smell- [ep]-[Q] 

Can you smell that fart really well [i.e. as well as 
I can]? 

( 1 10 ) 

Cho d°ari sem ding-la-ra 
You today feelings dee^within-from-[str] 
cou-ma-g°a 
besad-[ep]-[Q] 

Are you really feeling so deeply depressed today? 

Note that the tense of experienced perceptions is used spe- 
cifically to express knowledge gained through observation. 
For example, after unsuccessfully trying to get six people 
into a Maruti Jeep, one might say, Mi shong- 

ma ‘[Six people] don’t fit’, but if asked the unlikely 
question whether twenty people would fit into a Maruti 
Jeep, the answer would be a confident, steady state present 
S' ■£]£,] Mi shong ‘[Twenty people] don’t fit’ because the 
speaker already knows beforehand that such is the case. 
Note that the negative of the tense of experienced 
perceptions is formed by prefixing the present negative 
morpheme mi- ‘not’ to the verb. 
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(ill) 

Nga d°ato ’atsi mi-khom-ma 
I now littlebit not-beffee-[ep] 

I’m really not free [to come] right now. 

6. The adhortative and the optative 

The adhortative is expressed in Dzongkha by adding the 
ending -5j' -g°e to the regular stem of the verb. 

(l 12) 

’Lingzhi-lu ’ngo’men thu-wa 

’Lingzhi-to medicinaljierbs collect- [sup] 
jo-ni-g°i larim zo-g°e 

go-[inf]-[gen] programme make-[adh] 

Let’s make a plan for going to ’Lingzhi in order 
to collect medicinal herbs. 

Note that the Dzongkha CWA^T larim ‘programme’ cov- 
ers not only most senses of English programme but also of 
English ‘plan’ in the informal sense. The formal Dzongkha 
charzhi ‘plan’ is reserved for institutional or 
governmental schemes. 

The negative adhortative is formed with the auxi- 
liary verb wpr Sho ‘refrain from’, which takes the in- 
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fleeted stem of the verb, in combination with the adhor- 
tative suffix -3j’ -g°e. 

(113) 

D°ebe beu-sho-g°e 
Likethat do-refrain- [adh] 

Let’s not behave like that / Let’s not do it that way. 

(114) m-opii-nj'agarq^nrSji 
Laya-lu jou-sho-g°e 
Lay a- to go-refrain- [adh] 

Let’s not go to Laya. 

The optative, which expresses a wish or desire, is formed 
by adding the auxiliary CU attached to the regular 
stem of the verb. 

(1 15) 

D°ari cho na yo-cu z°e ’monlam tap-ci 

Today you here be-[opt] that wish do-[pt] 

Today I was wishing that you were here. 

(116) 

Bj°itsi-d°i-tshu bj°ili-d°i-g°i z°a-cu-sh 
Mouse-the-[pl] cat-the-[erg] eat-[opt]-[u] 



May the cat eat the mice! 
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(1 17) 5 

Ch6-g°i-la-d°i-tshu lashom jo-cu-sh 
You-[gen]-work-the-[pl] good go-[opt]-[u] 

May all your work go well! 

(118) 

D°ari cha ga-cu 
Today you win- [opt] 

May you [pi] win today! 

ThC nCgative of the °P tative ^ formed by negating the op- 
tetive auxiliary q^' cu with the prefix *r ma-. 

(119) 

Khong-g°i cho zung-ma-cu 
They-[erg] you catch-not-[opt] 

May they not catch you! 

7. The supine 

The Supine is forme <* by adding -<«* -ba/-ma or -q* 
~ Wa t° the stem of th e verb. The ending -q** - Wa is 
added to soft stem verbs, and the ending -q*' -ba/-ma is 
added to all other verbs. The verb stem remains unin- 
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fleeted before the suffix of the supine. The suffix -^A’ is 
pronounced -ma after verbs ending in a nasal. 

(120) ^a^q^A-q^A'ac^i 

Da cap sa ta-wa ong-na 
Arrow perform place watch-[sup] come-[Q] 

Are you coming to watch at the archery grounds? 

(121) #$A'gQ’<iA’3’Frag^%<w| 

Mo chu bang-ma pchikha jo-ni-’imma 
She water get_in-[sup] outside go-[inf]-[aux] 

She’s going outside to get in the water [of the 
hot tub] 

( 122 ) 

Cho-lu tiru ki-wa bj°in-ni-d°i 

You-[dat] money borrow-[sup] give-[inf]-the 
pha-be-zha Nga-ra na zhego 
thither-do-put I-[str] here food 
z°a-ni-ya me 
eat-[inf]-too not be 



Put the thought of my lending you money far from 
your mind. I don’t even have [enough] here for 
food to eat. 
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(123) 

Tringtri dung-ma song 
Beil strike- [sup] go 

Go ring the bell! 

The Dzongkha expression used in sentence (123) as the 
equivalent for English ‘lend’ is a supine construction, the 
literal meaning of which is ‘to give in order to borrow’. In 
addition to the supine in -*JA’ -ba/-ma ~ -^JA’ -wa, the 
post-position be ‘do’ may be suffixed to an infinitive 
to yield the meaning ‘in order to’. Sentence (124) contains 
both constructions. A separate section in the next chapter is 
devoted to other uses of the postposition be as an 
adverbializer. 

(124) 

Kho tem ta-wa jo-ni-be lham sap 
Be festivities see- [sup] go- [inf] -do shoe new 
tsup-ma 
puton-[ep] 

He’s putting on new shoes in order to go 
watch the festivities. 

Not to be confused with the supine is the postposition -§T 
-g°i“d o 0ri“!u ‘on behalf of, for; so that, in order 

to’, alternatively -§’^rw -g°i-d°On-la, which can be 
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suffixed either to a noun or to the infinitive of a verb in 

-ni. 

( 125 ) 

Naba rimdro 

Tomorrow prayer^service 

be-ni-g°i-d°6n-lu cha’nyam-la 

do- [inf] - [gen] -sojhat- [dat] everyone-from 
chum du-go-ba. 
rice collect-must- [ale] 

Tomorrow rice will have to be collected from 
everyone in order to perform the prayer service. 



( 127 ) 

Df-na bj°itsi mi-dzu-ni-d°on-lu 
Jug-into mouse not-enter-[inf-gen]-sojthat-[dat] 
khapto ce-gop-d°i khache 
lid close-must-the important 

It’s important to put the lid on so that mice will 
not get into the jug. 

( 128 ) 

Rang-g°i d°ontha drup-ni-g°i-d°6nla 
Self- [gen] aims realize- [inf] - [gen] -sothat- [abl] 
zhen-lu top-cap-go 
other- [dat] praise-perform-must 



( 126 ) 

Ne-d°i dr°a-ni-g°i-d°on-lu 
Disease-the cure- [inf] - [gen] -sothat- [dat] 

’men lasha z°a-go-ba 
medicine much eat-rnust-[ak] 

One will have to take lots of medicine in order to 
cure the disease. 



In order to realize one’s goals, one must shower 
praise on others. 



8. Modals expressing permission, ability, 
opportunity, exigency and probability 

There are various ways in Dzongkha to express per- 
mission, ability or opportunity. To be able to do something 
in the sense of being physically capable or logistically in a 
position to do something is expressed by the verb 
tshu ‘be able to’. 
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(129) 

Charzhi-d°i d°ari 20 ma-tshu-ba 
Plan-the today make didnot-can-[ak] 

[They] were unable to make/finalize the plan today. 

(130) g^-^s' 

Cho jo mi-tshu g°aci’im z°ewacin cho d°ari 
You go not-can why because you today 
kam ma-de-wa 
leg not-bewell-[ak] 

You cannot go because you axe [still] 

limping today. 

To be able to do something in the sense of knowing how to 
perform said task or activity is expressed by the verb ^T 

she ‘know how to’. 

(131) 

Cho tsa-cap she-g°a 

You swim-perform know-[Q] 



Can you swim?/D© you know how to swim? 
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(1 32) 

Chodro-g°i godr°o piitsabe ’lap-she-ba 
Chodro-[erg] joke hilariously tell-know-[ak] 

Chodro can really tell witty jokes. 

(133) 

Khong-g°i dram’nye tro she-g°a 
They-[erg] Bhutaneselute pluck know-[Q] 

Do they know how to play the Bhutanese lute? 

(134) 

Jam’yang-g°i-ya tai-gu 
Jam’yang-[erg]-too horse[gen]-upon 
zh°ong-she-ba 
ride-know how to-[ak] 

Jam’yang also knows how to ride a horse. 

Note that the verb tfO in (133) is only used in the 

meaning ‘to play’ with string instruments which must be 
plucked; the meaning of the verb is ‘to agitate, rile up, 
tease’, e.g. rochi tXO-ni ‘goad a dog’, |j' 

pea. tro-ni ‘goad a monkey’, 

’amtshu tro-ni ‘tease a woman’. The verb 
zh°om ‘ride’ in (134) can also be used with respect to a 
motorcycle or similar vehicle which the rider must 
straddle to operate. 
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To be permitted or allowed to do something is 
expressed by the verb % cho ‘be allowed’, as in the 
following: 

( 135 ) 

Tamkhu thung mi cho 

smoking drink/smoke not allowed 

Smoking is prohibited. 

The following sentence illustrates a special usage of the 
modal 5^]' cho. 

( 136 ) 

Nga jo-chop- ’ing 
I go-allow-[aux] 

I’m ready to go. 

( 137 ) 

Cha g°ara jo-chop-’in-na 
You all go-allow-[aux]-[Q] 

Are you all ready to go? 

To have the opportunity to do something in the sense of to 
get to perform an activity or task is expressed by the 
infinitive in ni in combination with the verbs ‘to be’. 
For example, someone bemoaning the fact that there is no 
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disco party to attend in Thimphu on a given weekend 
might say: 

( 138 ) 

Ngace zh°apthra cap-ni me 

We dance perform- [inf] notjbe 

We won’t get to dance. 

Such constructions with the infinitive in combination with 
auxiliaries are dealt with in Chapter Seven. 

The modal of exigency is the verb ^ go, for 
which a more con-servative spelling also exists. Note 
that by itself the modal of exigency go expresses well- 
established need or desire, whereas in combination with 
the suffix of acquired knowledge -W -ba it expresses a 
need or desire which has just recently made itself felt. The 
negative forms of the modal are niengO and 
W mengoba ‘isn’t necessary; don’t want’. 

( 139 ) 

Shamu kam dr°ang-go-ba 
Mushrooms dry add-must- [ak] 

[We ’ll] have to resort to flattery. 
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(140) t’q5*l , i§*rcU>nr^j , <wq 
Ngace chim tsho-go-ba 

We house search-must-[ak] 

[We] have to look for a house. 

(141) 

G°o-tshe-di bom-go- ba 

G°o-size-this big-must-[ak] 

This g°o should be large in size. 

(142) 

Nga-lu g°i-ci go-ba 
I-[dat] knife-one need-[ak] 

I need a knife. 

(143) 

Da thrang-go-ba 
Arrow straighten-must-[ak] 

I have to straighten the arrow. 

(144) 

Z°apz°ap be-go 
Well-behaved do-must 

One must observe proper conduct. 



(145) aiafatf 

Tsha-ci ta-go-ba, me-na? 

Time-one look-must-[ak] noGbe-Q 

Well, we’ll have to try it once, won’t we? 

(146) 

Nga-lu cho-g°i tiru mengo 
I-[dat] you-[gen] money notnecessary 

I don’t need your money. 

(147) 

D°ari la be mengo g°aci’imz°ewacin 

Today work do notjiecessary because 
d°ari ngaso ’ing 

today holiday be 

We don’t have to work today because 
it’s a holiday. 

Observe that in Dzongkha die verb thfi ‘to depend’ 
tends to take the modal of exigency ^ go. Furthermore, 
the verb ttfSK thri ‘to depend 5 governs a complement 
marked by the postposition d°a ‘with’. 
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(148) 

Ngace jo-tshu-g°a mi-tshu-d°i kho-d°a 
We go-can- [Q] not-can-the he-with 
ihri-go 
depend-must 

It depends on him whether we will be able to 
go or not. 

(149) 

Gari jo-tshu-g°a mi-tshu-d°i 
Car go-can-[Q] not-can-the 
lam-lahi-d°a thri-go 

road-condition-with depend-must 

It depends on the condition of the road whether 
or not [we] will be able to take the car. 

The modal dra, expressing probability, follows 

the inflected stem of the verb. Etymologically this modal is 
derived from a contraction of the verb dra ‘to resem- 

ble > to look lik e’ with the suffix of newly acquired know- 
ledge -w wa. 

(150) ^3,^1 

Cho tshotau-dra me-na 
You tease- [prb] notbe-[Q] 



You’re just teasing me, aren’t you? 
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(151) 

Cho Panjo-g°i b°u ’im-dra bo 
You Panjo-[gen] son be- [prb] [ctr] 

So, you must be Panjo’s son. 

9. Rhetorical questions 

A question is marked by the sentence-final particle ya 
if the speaker expects that the answer to the question will 
be affirmative. Such questions sometimes echo a statement 
made by the second person which the speaker wishes to 
verify, or they may echo in the interrogative a proposition 
which the speaker infers to be the contention of the second 
person. In some cases, questions marked by the particle "T 
ya are genuinely rhetorical in the classical sense that the 
question is intended to demonstrate a point, not to elicit an 
answer. The particle ya may also mark a supposition or 
presumption inferred by the speaker from the context, as 
in the exchange in example (153) between someone 
looking for something under the bed in the morning and 
someone standing beside him getting dressed. 

(152) 

D°ari jo-ni-’ing ya? 

Today go-[inf]-[aux] [Q] 

They’re going today, are they? 
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(153) -T?'Sl 

- 

- G°ati ’mo? 
Where be 

- Lham ya? 
shoes [(3 

- Where are they? 

- You mean your shoes? 

(154) -F*rfc'| 

- Kho ma-ong. 

He not-come 

- Ma-ong ya? 
not-come [Q] 

- He hasn’t come. 

- He hasn’t? 



CHAPTER SIX 

The past tenses, perfective aspect, 
present gerund," past participle, 
and conjunctions 



1 . The witnessed past 

The witnessed past tense expresses an event or transition in 
past time which the speaker or, in the case of a question, 
the listener consciously experienced. The witnessed past 
tense is formed by adding the suffix -<*T -yi or -3’ -ci to 
the stem of the verb. The ending -<*!’ -yi is added to stems 
ending in a vowel or ending in ng in Roman Dzongkha. 
The ending -3' -ci is added to verb stems ending in the 
consonants p, n or m. 

( 1 ) 

Gaton-d°i-g°i kap-lu gatro bom 
Party- the- [gen] period- [dat] enjoyment big 
j°ung-yi 

bemanifest-[pt] 



[We] really enjoyed [ourselves] alot during 
the party! 
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( 2 ) 

Ngace thekhabe pche-ci 
We face-to-face meet-[pt] 

We met face-to-face. 

(3) 

Nga d°iitshdkha ho-ci 
I intime arrive- [pt] 

I arrived just in time. 

(4) 

D°a g°ola g°on ren-chi-yi, me-na? 

Now clothes don betime-feel-[pt] notbe-[Q] 

Now it’s about time we got dressed, isn’t it? 

( 5 ) 

’Lo-d°i ’nawag°o-yi-g°a 

Conversation-the hear-[pt]-[Q] 

Did you hear that? 

( 6 ) 

>o 

’Namdru phu ren-chi-yi 
Airplane fly betime-feel-[pt] 

It’s about time for the plane to leave. 



The negative of the witnessed past tense is formed by pre- 
fixing the past tense negative morpheme <*T - ma- ‘did not’ 
to the last syllable of the verb stem. In the negative, the 
ending -W -yi ~ -S’ -ci is dropped. The past tense nega- 
tive prefix *T- ma- ‘did not’ is in and of itself specific for 
tense and distinct from the present tense negative prefix 
*T- mi- ‘not’. 

(7) 

Cho-g°i nga-lu ton-ma-bj°in 

You- [erg] I-[dat] instruction-didjiot-give 

You didn’t teach me how to do it. 

( 8 ) 

Doma hema ma-z°a 
betel before did not-eat 

V — * 

[I’ve] never chewed betel nut before. 

Note that a very small number of Dzongkha verbs exhibit 
suppletive stem alternation, like go ~ went in English. For 
example, the verb rig' jo ‘to go’ becomes Song in the 
past and in the imperative. The verbs riC.' ong ‘to come’ 
and riri*t|'riC/ ba-Ong ‘to bring’ become sh6 and 
riri^'-fj^’ ba-sho respectively in the imperative and first 
person interrogative, e.g. Nga nana sho- 

g°a ‘Shall I come in?’, S’S'VS^'ri^T^T^U D °i cho- 
g°i bashosh! ‘You cany this!’, R'^'ri<W|'riC/^^| 
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Nga-g°i ba-ong-ni-’ing ‘I will cairy it’, 

%*H Nga-g°i basho-g°a ‘Shall I carry it’. Further- 
more, the verb RC.' ong ‘to come’ has the stem 
thong ‘to come’ whenever the verb combines with the 
potential auxiliary f$C/ ong or the perfective suffix FC.' 
ong, e.g. F^$’FQ’a%aq Kho d°ato-ra thong-ong 
‘He’ll come any minute now’, FFJ^’FC.’ui| Kho thong- 
ong-yi ‘He has come’. 

The combination of the auxiliary of potentiality FC.' 
ong, to be introduced in the next chapter, with the suffix 
of the experienced past tense -yi expresses a recurrent 
event. 

Kap-kap-ra zu si-ni-ci 
Time-time-[str] body shake- [inf]-one 
thong-ong-yi 
come- [pot] -[pt] 

From time to time I suffer from tremors 
[literally: from a tremor], 

2. The inferred past 

The inferred past is formed by adding the suffix -3^' -nil 
to the stem of the verb. The inferred past expresses a past 
time event or past time transition which was not witnessed 
or consciously experienced by the speaker or, in the case 
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of a question, by the listener. Rather, the speaker infers 
from the resultant situation that a certain event or transi- 
tion must have taken place in past time. 

( 10 ) 

Ngi-g°i ’ma hema-wa bom-be thon-nu 
I-[gen] wound before-than big-like comeout-[ip] 

My wound has gotten even worse (even bigger). 

The inferred past ending ^]’ nil is used in sentence (10) 
because the speaker did not observe the entire process of 
change in the state of his wound as it occurred. Rather, the 
speaker is stating that a past tense event has occurred upon 
having observed the result of that process. Similarly, in 
sentence (11), the speaker observes that a letter has arrived 
for him, he was not there when the letter entered the 
country or was deposited into his post office box. The 
speaker in (12) also uses the inferred past to express a 
result observed in the present of an activity which the 
speaker did not observe. 

(i i) ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ ^ 5*^1 

D°ari ’Urusu-la nga-lu yig°u ’ad°emci 

Today Russia-from I-[dat] letter thisbig 
ho-nu 
arrive- [ip] 

Today a letter this big came for me from Russia. 
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( 12 ) 

’Okha-na suma zM-nu 
stable-in ricestraw put-[ip] 

The rice straw has been put in the stable 
under the house. 

Observe that the older spelling of PC. ©kflS stable 
underneath a house’ has been replaced by the more phone- 
tic spelling ’okha, as in (12). 

In sentences (13) and (14) the use of ^ mi is more 
or less lexically determined by the verbs themselves, i.e. 
the verbs rigc/^’bjang ‘to lose’ and 
sem-la a-ni ‘to slip someone’s mind’. The speaker in 
(13) was not aware of the fact that he was losing his money 
at the moment he was losing it. If he had been* he would 
probably not have lost it. The past tense auxiliary yi is 
inappropriate in sentence (13) because it would yield the 
nonsensical meaning that the speaker had consciously lost 
his money. Similarly, the act of forgetting in (14) 
obviously transpires without the person involved being 
aware of it. 

(13) 

Nga tiru bjang-da-nu 
I money lose- [pf]- [ip] 



I lost my money. 
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(14) 

Sem-la a-ya-so-nu Sem-la 
Mind-from slip-up-[pf]-[ip] Mind-ffom 
6-so-nu 
escape-[pf]-[ip] 

It has totally slipped my mind. It has totally 
escaped me. 

The moment at which the subject of sentence (15) sat down 
and commenced his eavesdropping was an event which 
went unobserved by the speaker. 

(15) 

Kho-g°i ngace-lu ta-do-nu 
I- [erg] us-upon look-sit-[ip] 

He appears to have been sitting there watching us 
[for some time now]. 

In a sentence such as (16) the use of the witnessed past in 
yi is fitting and appropriate because the speaker must 
assume that the listener he is addressing was consciously 
present and could therefore observe where he had put the 
book. 
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(16) 

Cho-g°i ngi-g°i pecha g°ati zha-ci 

You-[erg] I-[gen] book where put-[pt] 

Where did you put my book? 

If one where to use ^pnu in the same sentence, the 
sentence would acquire an odd meaning and would, indeed, 
only be appropriate in a special context. For example, the 
person addressed in sentence (17) had put the speaker’s 
book somewhere in a drunken stupor, totally unaware of 
what he was doing at the time. After the speaker has asked 
for his book back, the person who had misplaced it, looked 
for the book and, after finally having found it, shows up 
with the book. At this point, the speaker could pose the 
question as it stands in example (17). The use of the 
inferred past in 3j I *r nu is fitting only because both speaker 
and listener share the background knowledge that the 
listener, to whom the speaker is posing the question, did 
not know what he was doing at the moment he misplaced 
the speaker’s book. 

(17) 

Cho-g°i ngi-g°i pecha g°ati zha-nu 

You-[erg] I-[gen] book where put- [ip] 

Where did you put my book? 



The difference between sentence (18) and sentence (19) is 
likewise not a tense distinction, but has to do with whether 
or not the event was actually experienced by the person to 
whom the question is addressed. In question (18) the spea- 
ker is assuming that the speaker has, for example, been to 
Singge’s house and -has been able to ascertain whether or 
not Singge has eaten, either by having talked with Singge 
or having noticed used plates lying about. In posing the 
question in sentence (19), on the other hand, the speaker is 
assuming that the person to whom he is speaking was ac- 
tually there when Singge ate and that that person will 
therefore know the answer through personal observation 
of the event itself. Question (19) would be appropriate if, 
for instance, the speaker knew that the person to whom he 
is speaking was supposed to eat together with Singge or 
happened to share a flat with Singge. 

(18) 

Singge to z°§-nu-g°a 

Singge rice eat-[ip]-[Q] 

Has Singge eaten? 

(19) 

Singge to z°a-yi-g°a 

Singge rice eat-[ptj-[Q] 

Has Singge eaten? 
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The past tense auxiliary 3^' nil in sentence (20) is used to 
convey the fact that the speaker, whilst tossing and turning 
in his sleep, hit his bedmate. The speaker was not awake to 
consciously experience this event and therefore chooses the 
past tense auxiliary 3^' nu. But the inferred past must also 
be used for events which take place in a dream, even if, as 
in sentence (21), the speaker’s action in the dream was de- 
liberate and, at least within the context of the dream state, 
conscious. 

(20) 

Ngag°i ’nyigi-na kho dr°ang-nu 
I- [erg] sleep-in he hit- [if] 

I hit him when I was sleeping. 

( 21 ) 

Nga-g°i ’nyilam-na kho dr°ang-nu 
I-[erg] dream-in he hit- [ip] 

I hit him in my dream. 

However, note the use of the experienced past in yi in 
the following sentences. 



( 22 ) 

Nga ’nyilam lashom thong-yi 
I dream nice see-[pt] 

I had a nice dream. 

(23) 

Damchiru ngi- ’nyilam-na cho thong-yi 
Lastnight my-dream-in you see-[pt] 

I dreamt of you. 

These examples illustrate that whereas events in a dream 
are not consciously experienced, at least not in terms of the 
grammar of the Dzongkha verb, a dream itself is a con- 
scious experience. 

The inferred past tense is also used to express an 
event which, although observed by the speaker, as in 
sentence (24), happens so suddenly that the resultant state 
is unexpected. 

(24) 

Da ca-da-nu 
Arrow snap-[pf]-[ip] 



The arrow has broken in two! 
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When one expresses hunger or thirst, the experienced past 
is appropriate because the onset of the sensation is inva- 
riably experienced. 

( 25 ) 

Cho touke-yi-g°a? Cho kha-ma-kom-g°a 
You hungry-[pt]-[Q] You thirsty-not-thirsty- [Q] 

Are you hungry? Aren’t you thirsty? 

Likewise, one can say J°ang-yi ‘It has turned cold’ 
if one had experienced a sudden drop in temperature, 
although the form J°lim-nia ‘It’s cold’ is more 

appropriate to expressing a sensation one is experiencing at 
present. 

3. Perfective aspect and auxiliaries 
expressing Aktionsart 

The perfective aspect expresses a past tense activity viewed 
as completed or a past tense event or transition the result 
of which has or had been attained. Perfective aspect is 
expressed by various means in Dzongkha. The past tense 
stem of the verb ‘to go’, SOHg, also spelt and pro- 
nounced SO, is used with most intransitive verbs as the 
auxiliary of the perfective aspect. 
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(26) ^'5*1! 

Shi-so-nu 
Die- [pf] - [ip] 

He died./He’s dead. 

(27) 

Ngi-kitap-d°i chu-g°i b°ang-so-nu 
My-book-the water-[erg] getwet-[pf]-[ip] 

My book has gotten wet. 

(28) 

To tsho-so-yi-g°a 
Rice bedone-[pf]-[ip] 

Is the rice done yet? 

(29) 

Cho pham-so-bacin nga cho-lu 
You lose-[pf]-if I you-[dat] 
tiru mi-bj°in 
money not-give 

If you lose, I won’t give you any money. 

In this connexion it is relevant to note that the preterite 
stem SOHg of the verb ‘to go’ also has the meaning ‘to 
become’: 
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(30) 

D°ari dau nyag°ang so-nu 
Today moon full become-[ip] 

The moon has turned full today. 

The use of the inferred past ending -3j*J]’ -nil in the prece- 
ding sentence is motivated by the fact that the speaker did 
not observe at which point the moon became full. The 
process transpired in the course of a fortnight without it 
constantly being subject to the speaker’s scrutiny. 

The perfective aspect of the verb rag 1 ~ jo ~ 
SOng itself, in both the meaning ‘to go’ and ‘to become’, 
is formed by adding the the prefix ya-. 

(31) 

Da thrangtangta ya-song-yi 
Arrow straight [pf]-become-[pt] 

The arrow has gotten straightend out. 

(32) 

Shing-d°i me-g°i tshi-so-yi 
Wood-the fire- [erg] bum-[pf]-[ip] 



The wood is all burnt up. 
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(33) - 

- Kho g°ati ya-som? 

Hfe where [pf]-went 

- Kho dzong-na ya-song-yi 
He dzong-to [pf]-went-[pt] 

- Where has he gone? 

- He’s gone to the dzong. 

The perfective aspect of the verb ong ‘to come’ is 
marked by the perfective suffix <5c/ ong, in which 
combination the stem of the verb FC.’ ong changes to 
thong, e.g. Kho thong-ong-yi ‘He has 

come 5 . 

The auxiliary <£’ chi, for which the more conser- 
vative spelling <W(£»^T chi also exists, marks the perfective 
aspect of a subset of the intransitive verbs, particularly but 
not exclusively of verbs which express sensations or 
feelings. 

(34) CfSfI'^| 

Nga khakom-chi-yi 
I bethirsty-[pf]-[pt] 

I’m thirsty. 
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(35) Q'<wg-n4*r*’3[ 

Nga gu thom-chi-yi 
I head confuse-[pf]-[pt] 

I’m confused. 

( 36 ) 

D°ari ngi-totsha Panjo-d°i dr°en-chi-yi 
Today my-friend Panjo-the miss-[pf]-[pt] 

Today I missed my friend Panjo. 

( 37 ) 

Choki d°oroya ’iip-chi-nu 
Choki again hide- [pf] - [ip] 

Choki has hidden himself somewhere again. 

A special usage of the prefective auxiliary SOIlg is its 
use in combination with the suffix of acquired knowledge 
_£4^7-q^' -ba/-wa, which yields the meaning of a possi- 
bility, something which might be the case. 

( 38 ) 

Kho ya-song-ba-song 
He [pf]-went-[ak]-[pf] 

He might have gone [already]. 



(39) - w^c;| 

- D°ato Dr°asho yitsha-na zhu-yo-ba-song 
Now Dr°asho office-in sit[hon]-be-[ak]-[pf] 

- Ma-zhup-ong, me-na? 

Not-sit[hon]- [pot] not_be-[Q] 

- Dr°asho might be in the office now. 

- He’s probably not, don’t you think? 

( 40 ) 

Khong la be-d°o-wa-song. Tsha-ci 
They work do-[pr]-[ak]-[pf] Time-one 
ta-wa jo-go-ba 
look-[sup] go-must-[ak] 

They might be at work; I’ll have to go check once. 

The auxiliary da, for which the more conservative spel- 
ling da also exists, expresses the perfective aspect of 
transitive verbs and a small set of intransitive verbs. Com- 
pare the following two examples with an intransitive and a 
transitive verb respectively. 

( 41 ) 

Phop dr°um-song-nu 
Cup break- [pf]- [ip] 



The cup has broken into pieces. 
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(42) 

Kayo ph6p trum-da-nu 
Porcelain cup break-[pf]-[ip] 

Someone has broken the porcelain cup into pieces. 

The perfective auxiliary (^Q’) da should not be con- 
fused with the cognate verb ~ tang ‘dispatch’ 
which occurs in quite a number of expressions, in which 
the combination of the verb ~ **|*jC.’ tang and its 
complement have become lexicalized. 

(43) 

Shing-d°i me-tang-go-ba 
Wood-the fire-dispatch-must-[ak] 

[We’ll] have to bum [vt.] this wood. 

(44) 

’Wam-g°i ngi-phecu-d°i ba-zha-da-nu 
’Wam-[erg] my-bag-the hide-put-[pf]-[ip] 

’W§m has hidden my bag somewhere. 

(45) 

Ngace-g°i go demi cap-da-yi 
We- [erg] door lock close-[pf]-[pt] 



(46) 

D°aci-la judu-da-nu 
Before-from finish-[pf]-[ip] 

It appears that it had already finished earlier. 

(47) 

D°a mo-g°i ’om-d°i b°o-da-yi 
Now she-[erg] milk-the spill- [pf] - [pt] 

Now she’s spilt the milk. 

(48) 

Nga to d°acila z°a-da-yi 
I rice already eat-[pf]-[pt] 

I have already taken my meal. 

Observe how the auxiliary of the perfective (^C.') da 
inflects before the modal verb of probability dra 

in (49). This inflection (^^C.«W’) dam is regular from 
the point of view of the more conservative orthography, 
but the existence of the alternative inflected stem dap 
of this auxiliary, e.g. sentence (98) in Chapter Five, indi- 
cates a diachronic process currently in progress in modem 
Dzongkha. 



We’ve locked the door. 
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(49) 

erq-q^'^’f^’W 

Dr°im’nam-lu-d°i-lu ta-wacin cho-g°i 
T OMnell-manner-the- [dat] look-if you- [erg] 

’awa tang-dam-dra, me-na? 
stool pass-[pf]-[prb] notbe-[Q] 

[To one’s infant son:] Judging by the way it smells, 
you must have done it in your diapers again, isn’t 
that so? 

Use of the perfective auxiliary da in combination with 
the suffix *1*.' ba, which might be cognate to the suffix of 
the supine, yields the special meaning of an assurance, e.g. 

(50) , somewhat similar to that of an adhortative, e.g. (51), 
or an instruction milder than an imperative, e.g. (52). 

(50) 

La d°ari be-ma-tsha-ru naba 

Work today do-not-finish-although tomorrow 
be-da-ba 
do-[pf]-[sup] 

Even though we won’t be able to finish the work 
today, let’s get it done tomorrow. 



(51) igs’^l 

Khe me. Nga lok zo-da-ba 

Difference notjbe I back make-[pf]-[sup] 

It doesn’t matter. I’ll fix it. 

(52) 

D°ari ngaso do-da shing-d°i naba 

Today holiday sit- [pf] wood-the tomorrow 
ka-da-ba 
split- [pf]- [sup] 

Sit and take a respite for today. Split the 
wood tomorrow! 

In both sentences (53) and (54), the perfective auxiliary 
da expresses a completed transition from one state to 
another, but the difference in meaning between the verbs 
nya ‘fall asleep’ and ’nyilo ‘be asleep’ 

accounts for the difference in meaning between the two 
sentences. The difference between sentences (54) and (55), 
on the other hand is one of tense and aspect. 

(53) 

Pam nya-da-nu 
Pam f all_asleep- [pf] - [ip] 



Pam has begun to fall asleep. 
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(54) 

Pam ’nyilo-da-nu 
Pam beasleep-[pf]-[ip] 

Pam has fallen into a deep slumber. 

(55) ^fW^’<%^[ 

Pam ’nyilo-d°o-wa 
Pam beasleep- [pr] - [ak] 

Pam has fallen asleep. / Pam was sleeping. 

The verb do ‘to stay, sit, remain’ is used as an auxi- 
liary to express the notion ‘to keep on doing something, 
persist in doing something’. In other words, it expresses a 
perseverative Aktionsart . 

(56) 

’Alu-d°i tsemtse-ni-d°i-ra ’lap-dop-ma 
Child-the play-[inf]-the-[str] say-keep_on-[ep] 

That child keeps on saying [it wants] to play. 

The verb <36 A’ tsha is the auxiliary of the terminative Ak- 
tionsart, viz. its ex-presses that an action has come to an 
end. Whereas perfective Z°a-da-yi T ate’ indicates 
that the speaker has already eaten, the sentence 
Z°a-tsha-yi ‘I ate’ indicates that the speaker has finished 
eating. The latter is more appropriate if the speaker is 



refusing food somewhere on the pretext that he has already 
eaten his fill before coming. 



(57) 

’Lama-g°i choshe-tsha-yi 
Lama- [erg] preach-complete-[pt] 

The lama has finished preaching. 



(58) 






Ngace-g°i chim-d°i chimto-d°i 

We- [erg] house-the[gen] roof-the 

khatsa nyim-ci-na-ra kap-tsha-yi 
yesterday day-one-in-[str] place-complete-[pt] 



Yesterday we completed re-roofing the house 
in one day. 

(59) 

D°a d°iici-g°i d°on-lu la g°ara 

Now this^ year- [gen] for-[dat] work all 
be-tsha-yi 
do-complete- [pt] 



Now all this year’s work has been completed. 
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The combination of the auxiliary <2sA’ tsha with the poten- 
tial auxiliary fSc.’ OOg in sentence (60) corresponds to a 
future perfect rendering in English. 

( 60 ) 



Cho Phiintsho’ ling-la lo-hd-ho nga-g°i 

You Phiintsho ’ling back-arrive-arrive I- [erg] 
kitap-d°i lhap-tsha-ong D°ela 

book-the read-complete-[pot] Then 
cho-ra lo hop-ci tro-ong 

you-[str] back retum-justas pay- [pot] 



I’ll have finished reading this book by the time you 
get back from Phuntsho’ling. Then, when you’ve 
come back, I’ll return it to you. 

It is opportune at this point it to introduce the approxi- 
mative suffix ci. As in sentence (60), this suffix may 
be attached to the inflected form of a verb in the meaning 
‘just as, as soon as’. The element 5^' ci as a derivational 
suffix is discussed in Chapter Seven. The phrase governed 
by 3^' ci modifies a main clause, not only in the potential 
future, but also in any other tense, e.g. (61)-(62). 
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(61) 

Kho jou-ci nga pha thong-ong 

He go-assoon_as I thither come- [pot] 

As soon as he goes, I’ll come [i.e., go] there [too], 

(62) frgF&T 

Kho ’lap-ci nga zha-da-yi 

He say-assoonas I put_aside-[pf]-[pt] 

I stopped as soon as he said so. 

4. The present gerund 

The ending -d°a is affixed to the inflected stem of a 
verb to give the present participle. The present participle 
marks an activity which is concurrent with the activity 
denoted by the main verb of the sentence. For example, if 
two friends are walking about the vegetable market loaded 
down with groceries, and one of them decides they should 
also buy twenty kg of rice, the other one may respond. 
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(63) 

Tama lop-d°a nyo-g°e 
Later return- [pg] buy-[adh] 

Let’s buy it later upon coming back [a second time]. 

In many instances, the Dzongkha present participle is best 
rendered by a temporal subordinate clause or some adver- 
bial construction in English. In each case, the activity de- 
noted by the present participle is contemporaneous with 
the event denoted by the main verb. 

(64) 

Nga b°um-d°i d°acikha ’16 cap-d°a 
I girl-that with converse perform- [pg] 
kho ’nammesame semz°u cap- ’imma 
he very jealousy perform- [aux] 

When I was conversing with that girl, 
he became very jealous. 

(65) 

Cho g°6-di g°6m-d°a bjachichi du ’ma 

You g°6-this wear-[pg] handsome be [fe] 

Hey, you look handsome in this g°6. 

[literally: ‘wearing this g°6’] 
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( 66 ) 

Ngace Laya-lu jou-d°a jake ngace-ra-g°i 

We Laya-to go-[pg] provisions we-[str]-[erg] 
ba-go 

carry-must 

When we go to Laya, we shall have to carry [all our] 
provisions ourselves. 

(67) 

Nga jou-d°a khong lap ’yu-d°owa 
I go-[pg] they hand wave-[pr]-[ak] 

They waved as I left. 

A special durative present gerund is formed by suffixing 
-sara to the reduplicated stem of the verb. In the 
reduplicated verb, the first of the two stems is inflected. 
This present gerund expresses an incessant or long-lasting 
activity coetaneous with the event denoted by the main 
verb. 

( 68 ) 

Nga dop-do-sara kanga j°ung-yi 
I sit-sit-[dpg] problem bemanifest-[pt] 

Just as I was sitting there [not going anywhere], 
a problem arose. 
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(69) 

y N9 N» 

’Alu-d°i ’ngu-’ngu-sara dop-ma 
Child- the cry-cry-[dpg] keep_on-[ep] 

That child just [sits there and] keeps on crying. 

(70) 

Nga hang phama tap-tap-sara nya-go 

I pillow hug clutch-clutch- [dpg] sleep-must 

I always have to sleep clutching the pillow. 

5o The past participle 

The past participle is formed by adding -di to 

the stem of the verb. The past participial ending is spelt 
-di after verbs ending in orthographic -A', -Of and 
-N', spelt -di after verbs ending in - c \, and spelt 
-di elsewhere. Used as a gerund, modifying a clause, the 
past participle expresses an event which precedes the event 
denoted by the main verb, e.g. (71)-(73). Used as a pre- 
dicative adjective, the past participle is like an English past 
participle used the same way, e.g. (74)-(75). 
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(7 1 ) 

Nga ’Wangdi-lu song-di kanga thop-ci 
I ’Wangdi-to go-[pp] problem get-[pt] 

Having gone to ’Wangdi, I ran into a problem. 

(72) 

D°ari cho-d°a pche-tshu-di sem-g°i 
Today you-with meet-can-[pp] feelings- [gen] 
ding-la-ra ga-yi 

depths-from-[str] behappy-[pt] 

I’m so happy I could meet with you today 
[literally ‘having met with you today 5 ] 

(73) 

Nga hing-la-ra cho-lu ta-di 

I heart-from-[str] you-[dat] see-[pp] 
godr°ou-ma 
joke/laugh- [ep] 

Looking at you, I am laughing heartily, 
[literally ‘having looked at you’] 

(74) 

Tshongkha go dam-di ’imma 
Shop door close-[pp] be 

The shops were closed. 
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(75) 

D°ari dremkhang go dam-di ’in-na 

Today post-office door close- [pp] be-[Q] 

Is the post office closed today? 

In contrast to its usage as a gerund modifying a clause, e.g. 
(71)-(73), the past participle may also be used as a gerund 
modifying the main verb. In this usage, the past participle 
-di expresses the inception of a state, condition 
or activity which has come to obtain at the time of the acti- 
vity denoted by the main verb. Therefore the Dzongkha 
past participle in this usage often translates more aptly into 
English as a present participle, e.g. (76)-(80). 

(76) 

La-d°a thri-di ’la tro-ni-’ing 
Work-with depend- [pp] salary pay-[inf]-[aux] 

The salary is paid according to [the quality of] 
the work. 

(77; 

Lap ’yu-di jou-ma 
Arm flail- [pp] go-[ep] 

There he goes with his arms a-flailing. 
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(7g) 

’Amtshu-d°i-g°i kho-g°i tingshii da-di 
Woman-that- [erg] he-[gen] track pass-[pp] 
jou-ma 
go-[ep] 

That woman is following him. / That woman is hot 
on his trail. 



He is swimming across the river. 

( 80 ) 

Gang-d°i-gu d°ashing lasha pcha-di du 

Hill-that-on prayer-flag many flutter- [pp] be 

There are many prayer flags fluttering on that hill. 

Verbs ending in -a tend to lengthen their stem vowel to -a 
before the past participial ending -di, e.g. 3’ 

z°a ‘eat’ vs. 3'|' z°adi ‘having eaten’. Conversely, verbs 
ending in -a tend to shorten their stem to -a before the 
suffix % -si ‘place where’, e.g. zha ‘put’ vs. 
zha-si ‘place where something is put’. 



( 79 ) 

Kho tsa-cap-di tsangchu 

He s wimming-perform- [pp] river 
ka-ba top-’imma 

traverse- [sup] cut across-[aux] 
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The suffix -37-V-Y _ di is also affixed to verbs in 
the indicative or imperative to indicate a sequence of acti- 
vities, whereby the linear element order reflects the chro- 
nological order of the activities designated. 

(81) 

Padro-g°i g°ola-d°i-tshu do-i-gu 
Padro-[erg] clothes- the- [pi] rock- [gen] -upon 
’u-di hrau ’imma 

scrape- [pp] rip [aux] 

Padro scraped against a rock and tore his clothes. 

(82) 

G°ola-d°i-tshu tap-di drom-na tsu-zha 
Clothes-the-[pl] fold-[pp] chest-in place-put 

Fold the clothes up and put them away in -the chest. 

A construction similar in meaning to the past participle is 
obtained when the ablative suffix -<W -la is attached to 
the inflected stem of the auxiliary ifo' zh°ing ‘to finish, 
complete’, e.g. (83). The verb pfo' zh°ing ‘to complete, 
finish’ is also used as a main verb, e.g. (84). 
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(83) 

Kho-g°i phecu-d°i khajang-zh°im-la cala 
He-[gen] bag-the open-finish- [abl] wares 
lasha ton-di tsong-da-yi 

many remove- [pp] sell-[pf]-[pt] 

After he finished opening his bag, he took all 
his wares out and sold them. 

(84) 

La zh°ing-so-yi 
Work finish- [pf]-[pt] 

The work has been completed. 

Occasionally the past participial ending -f 7-y/-^' -di is 
omitted, as in the following sentence, although a prosodic 
rise indicates where the ending has been left out. In sen- 
tence (85), that position is after qJTT ’111 ‘pour’. 

(85) 

’Mi-gep-d°i pala-na ’ara ’lu ba-jo-d°o-wa 
Man-old the pala-in ’ara pour carry-go- [pr]-[ak] 

The old man is carrying ’ara in [having poured 
it into] a pala. 

A sffijc/ pala is the traditional Bhutanese container for 
transporting ’ara, indigenous Bhutanese brandy, 
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consisting of a very large intemode of bamboo covered 
with a decorative coloured and delicately woven bamboo 
mesh. 

The suffix -di is also used in a construc- 

tion expressing cause or reason. This construction consists 
of a clause with the inflected stem of its verb marked by 

‘"'V 

the ablative suffix and followed by the phrase 
tendi, literally ‘having sided with, having adhered to’. 

( 86 ) 

D°ari ’lome mep-la ten-di nga 

Today electricity notbe-[abl] adhere- [pp] I 
la be ma-tshu 
work do did not-be able to 

On account of there being no electricity today, 

I could not work. 

6. The conditional conjunction ‘if’ 

The Dzongkha conjunction -bacin or 

-wacin if’ is added to the verb at the end of the clause 
specifying the condition. The ending -wacin is 

used after soft stem verbs and the ending -bacin 

after all other verbs. The verb stem remains uninflected 
before the conditional conjunction. However, the final 
consonant of nasal-final verbs assimilates to -m. Note the 
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use of the past tense negative prefix <W ma- in conditional 
clauses, e.g. (88). 

(87) 

G°ad°emcibe kanga j°ung-wacin nga-lu 
Bychance problem arise-if I-[dat] 
tiro ’ngapja go-ba 

’ngiitram 500 need-[ak] 

I shall require five hundred ’ngiitram for the event 
that by chance a problem should arise. 

( 88 ) 

G°enja-d°i-gu sayi ma-cap-bacin d°ontha 
Agreement-the-on signature not-put-if validity 
g°aniya me 
any at all not be 

This agreement is not at all valid if it hasn’t 
been signed. 

If the. conditional clause marked by the conjunction ‘if 
specifies a hypothetical contingency, then the main clause 
may take an irrealis reading. If this is the case, as much 
will be evident from the context. The Dzongkha verb takes 
no special conditional or irrealis affix. The periphrastic 
tense of the main verbs in examples (91)- (92) will be 
explained in the next chapter. 
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(89) 

ar§^’q«rsF gq’qt^-F^’ R-qwq^rJ^' 
#^fiq^SI-«tf'‘W| 

Kho-g°i hema-ia ngace-lu d°ari zhSgo 
He- [erg] before-[abl] we-[dat] today food 
z°a-wa mi-ho-ba z°e 

eat- [sup] not- arrive- [ak] that 
’lap-da-bacin ngace zhego 
say-dispatch-if we food 
d°a-tshuntsho be-mi-go-ba 
that-until make-not-mu st- [ak] 

If he had told us before that he wasn’t going to come 
today to eat, we wouldn’t have had to cook so much 
food. 

Nga cho ’ing-bacin nga-g°i ’numkho-d°i 
I you be-if I- [erg] vehicle-the 
g°a-lu-ya ’nya-wa mi-bj°ing 

who-to-also borrow-[sup] not-give 

If I were you, I wouldn’t lend the car to anyone. 



(91) 

Ngace pcimp ’ing-bacin B°6-g°i 

We rich be-if Tibet-[gen] 
’na-d°i-tshui-na 
holyj)lace-the- [pl-gen] -in 
’nako-wa ’nyamci 

makeaj)ilgrimage-[sup] together 
jo-tshu-ni ’im-ma 

go-be^able-finfj be-[ak] 

If we were rich, we would be able to make a 

pilgrimage to the holy places of Tibet together. 

(92) 

Mo-g°i yig°u ka-wacin ga-ni ’im-ma 

She-[erg] letter send-if like-[inf] be-[ak] 

I’d like it if she would send me a letter. 

(93) ^i’raq^q-^wq'^q'aars^i 

D°e-be be-wacin ’apa tsip z°au ’ing 

This-like do-if father anger eat be 

If you do it in this way, father will be angry. 

The verb ka ‘send’ in sentence (92) may also be spelt 

q|oi! 
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(94) 

Bup se-bacin lasap ’ing 
Insect kill-if sin be 

It is a sin to kill [even] an insect, (literally: If [you] 
kill an insect, it is a sin.) 

The conjunction -bacin/-wacin may be 

shortened to the ending -n affixed directly to the verb. 

(95) 

’Nosam tang-ni yo-n d°a 

Reason dispatch- [inf] be-if now 
tang-go-ba ’ma 

dispatch-must- [ak] [fe] 

If you can think, this is the time to do it! / If you can 
think, do it now! 

Note that the conjunction ‘if is used in the frequent ex- 
pressions nga-g°i ta-wacin ‘in my opi- 

nion’, literally ‘if I were to look [at the matter]’, and 
aq^q-33]' pe be-wacin ‘for example’: 

(96) 

Cho-g°i ta-wacin kho g°ad°ebe du-g°o 

You- [erg] look-if he how be-[Q] 



What do you think he’s like? 
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(97) Sa^j 

Nga-g°i ta-wacin cho-g°i 

I- [erg] look-if you- [erg] 

ha-mi-g°o-wa me-na 

understand-not-understand- [ak] notbe-[Q] 

According to me, you haven’t understood. Is that so? 

(98) gsr^-A-wj-^- 

’Lamche-d°i pe be-wacin bomchu 

Elephant-the example do- if size 
ri-zumci yop ’ing 
hill-asjbig_as be be 

An elephant is, for example, as big as a hill. 

7. The concessive conjunction ‘although’ 

The Dzongkha conjunction -AC.' -TU ‘although, even if, 
even when’ is added to the verb at the end of the conces- 
sive clause. Note that the negative prefix used in a conces- 
sive clause is *T- ma- rather than S'- mi-, e.g. (99). 
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(99) 

Nga naba chutsho-drVlu 
I tomorrow o’clock-six-at 
ma-ong-rung tup-g°a 
not-come-although bealright-[Q] 

Will it be all right even if I don’t come tomorrow 
at six o’clock? 

( 100 ) 

Kho ’u Trashigang-la ’ing-di-be-rung 
His village Trashigang-[abl] be-[pp]-do-al though 
Wio-g°i Dzongkha ’lapthang-d°i 
he- [gen] Dzongkha pronunciation-the 
drad°atoto du. 
euphonious be. 



( 101 ) 












^'C*3^’ n w£’3* r * wi l 

Ngace-g°i rochi-d°i-g°i kho 
We-[gen] dog- the- [erg] he 

lo-lasha-g 0 i-japlS thorn ’ing-rung 
year-many-[gen]-ago see [aux]-although 
d°ethrola ngoshe-ba 
immediately recognize- [ak] 



Even though it had been years since our dog had 
seen him, it recognized him immediately. 

( 102 ) 

Khong-’nyi lamjo-ru-ya lap thii-di 

They-two walk-although-also hand hold-[pp] 
jo-go- ba 
go-must- [ak] 



Even though he comes from Trashigang, his 
pronunciation of Dzongkha is perfect. 



Even when the two of them are walking about, 
they feel the need to hold hands as they go. 

(103) 

Do chu-na ko-ru lasap ’ing 

Stone water-in throw-although sin be 



It is a sin even to throw a stone in the water. 
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8. The adversative conjunction 6 but’ 

In Dzongkha there are various ways to render the English 
adversative conjunction ‘but’, depending on the type of 
contrast expressed. 

The Dzongkha conjunction memba ‘but, 

rather’ is added to the inflected stem of the verb, if any, at 
the end of the first proposition in the syntagma, whereby 
this verb is negated. The conjunction memba is 

used to render a specific contrast between two options: ‘not 
this, but rather’ 

( 104 ) 

D c ato Sangga. la beu memba to 

Now Sangga work do notjbut rice 

z°au ’imma 
eat [aux] 

Sangga is not working now, but eating. 

( 105 ) 

Mo ngi-b°um memba ngi 
She my-daughter notjbut my 

sim-g°i b°um ’ing 

youngersister- [gen] daughter be 

She’s not my daughter but my younger 
sister’s daughter. 
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The conjunction d°i beud°a ‘but’ expresses a 

categorical contrast. Literally tile conjunction translates 
roughly as ‘this being the case’. 

( 106 ) 

Ngace mapa Punakha jo-ni-’ing d°ibeud°a 
We actually Punakha go-[inf]-be but 
d°angma-ra ’Wangdi Phodr°a-lu tsha-ci 
first- [str] ’Wangdi PhodrVto time-one 
jo-ni-’ing. 
go-[inf]-be 

Actually we’re on our way to Punakha, but first of 
all we’re going to ’Wangdi Phodr°a once. 

( 107 ) 

ct^’lj-q^q| 

Kho-g°i nga-lu drobji ton-mi 
He- [erg] I-[dat] threat make-[nom-gen] 
tsi-’imma d°ibeud°a nga-g°i 
pretend-[aux] but I-[erg] 
d°i-lu dro-mi-tup 
that-[dat] fear-not-fear 



He is acting as if to threaten me, but I’m not 
afraid of him. 
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( 1 08) 

^'fr^-i^i 

Kho-g°i ’lo-d°i tsha-jaci ’lap-ma 

He- [erg] speech-the time-onejiundred say-[ep] 
d°ibeud°a nyen-mi g°a-ya mindu 
but heed-[sub] who- also notjbe 

He has been saying it a hundred times, but no one 
is listening to him. 

Another less categorical contrast is expressed by the con- 
junction d°i bewa ‘but’, which contains the 

supine of the verb ‘to do’ be. 

( 109 ) 

Da cap-ni-d°i nyim-zhi 

Arrow perform- [inf] -the day-four 
cap-ci d°i bewa ba-gu 

perform- [pt] but target-upon 
tsha-ci-ya ma-pho G°aci ’in-na 
time-one-als© not-hit What be-[Qj 
ma-she 
not-kiiow 

We have been playing at archery for four days 
now, but not once has there been a hit. I just don’t 
know what’s the matter. 
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Jjtricdy speaking, the expression ma-she in the 
preceding sentence is grammatically past tense but has a 
present tense reading, just like English ‘I haven’t got a 
clue’. 

9. The alternative conjunction ‘or 9 

T he many functions fulfilled by the English conjunction 
or are expressed in Dzongkha by several different means. 
Dzongkha yangein expresses some of the most 

common functions of English ‘either’ and ‘or’. 

( 110 ) 

Nga-lu pisi-ci go-ba yangein 
!-[dat] pencil-one require- [ak] or 
’nyug°u.-ci go-ba 
pen-one , require- [ak] 

I need a pen or a pencil. 

(Ill) 

Ngace yangein naba jo-ni-’ing yangein 

We either tomorrow go-[inf]-[aux] or 

’natshe jo-ni-’ing. 

day_aftertomorrow go-[int]-[aux] 

We axe going either tomorrow or the day after. 
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S' 

When presenting two distinct alternatives, the verb fj' mo 
is placed after both alternatives. Note that in this function, 
the verb fj' 1X10 is pronounced in the low register tone. 

(i i2) 

Cho-lu kitap hom-d°i go-ni-mo 
You-[dat] book blue-the require-[inf]-or 
’map-d°i go-ni-mo 
red-the require- [inf] -or 

Do you want the red book or the blue one? 

When the choice is not between two alternatives but 
between two items expressed by a noun or demonstrative 
only, the conjunction «T ya is used, although it deserves to 
be noted that Dzongkha exhibits a preference for the 
longer constructions with f H10 or yailgCin. 

The conjunction W ya is cognate with the clause-final par- 
ticle ya used in rhetorical questions. 

(113) 

Cho-g°i ’lap-mi-d°i: ’Ani ya ’aphi 

You-[erg] say-[sub]-the This or that 

Was it this or that to which you were referring? 

When two alternatives are presented, the second of which 
takes effect if the first is not realized, either the expression 



d°ima, d°iixien ‘otherwise, lest’ or 
d°imeru ‘or else’ is used. 

(1 14) 

Naba tiru tro-ba nga-ra thong-ong 

Tomorrow money pay-[sup] I-[str] come- [pot] 
d°imeru ngi-phogem thong-ong 

orjelse my-elderjirother come-[pot] 

Tomorrow I’ll come myself in order to pay the 
money, or else my big brother will come. 

(l is) 

Ngace tshanye ton-go-ba d°imen 
We haste make-must- [ak] otherwise 
pchi-ni-’imma 
bejate- [inf] -[aux] 

We must hurry, otherwise we’ll be late. 

10. The causative conjunction ‘because’ 

The conjunction g°aci’imz°ewacin 

‘because’ introduces the cause or reason for a statement 
made in the preceding proposition. 
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(116) ^ 

^q*$q’$3fl 

Kho-lu chazha-ni mi-ong g°aci’imz°ewacin 
He-[dat] trust-[inf] not-should because 
kho shopcap-’ing 
he lie-[aux] 

One should not trust him because he is a liar. 

In addition to^^'^'^’ g 0 aci’im-z°ewacin 
‘ because \ the two less frequent conjunctions ^3'fj'3*q 
35,- g°aci’mo-z°ewacin and g°aci- 
be-Z°ewacin also express a causative relationship. The 
difference in meaning is illustrated by the following exam- 
ples. 

(H7) 

Ngace la mi-be g°aci’imz°ewacin ’la 

We work not-do because salary 

nyung-ba 
be insufficient- [ak] 

We are not working because the pay isn’t enough. 
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(118) 

SF^I 

Ngace la mi-be g°aci’moz 0 ewacin ’la 

We work not-do ifjaskedwhy salary 

nyung-ba z°e ’lap-ni-’ing 

beinsufficient- [ak] that say-[inf]-[aux] 

If asked why we are not working, we’d have to say 
it’s because the pay isn’t enough. 

(H9) c/qs^’lmq^' ^wraq^a^q’s^’ 

>9 

Ngace la mi-be g°acibez°ewacin ’la 

We work not-do because salary 

nyung-ni-d°i-g°i ’mg 

beinsufficient- [inf] -the- [erg] be 

[How is it that] we are not working [it’s] on 
account of the fact that the pay isn’t enough. 

Whereas g°aci’im-Z°ewacin ‘be- 

cause’ expresses a straightforward causative relationship, 
^’fr^'q^’ g°aci’mO-Z°ewacin has a rhetorical 
flavour, meaning ‘if I were to be asked why’, and ^wraq^' 
B-^’q’3^’ g°acibe-Z°ewacin has an explanatory flavour, 
stressing how something has come about. However, these 
Dzongkha conjunctions are used less frequently than their 
English counterparts ‘because, since, as’, for Dzongkha 
prefers ergative constructions to indicate cause, such as 
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nyung-ni-d°i-g°i ‘on account of it not being 
enough’ in sentence (119). Such constructions are treated 
in Chapter Seven. 

1 1 „ The adverbializer 

The stem of the verb ‘to do’ fWV be is used as a suffix to 
convert a part of speech or phrase into an adverb. 

(120) 

Bjop-d°i-tshu-g°i taju lashom-be 

Brokpa-the-[pl]-[erg] horserace good-[adv] 
cap-she-ba 

perform-kno\^howjto-[ak] 

The Brokpas know well how to race horses. 

( 121 ) 

B°utshu-d°a-b 0 um-d°i-tshu chu-i-nang 
Boy-and-girl-the-[pl] river- [gen] -in 

gemo-be chuchu-d°o-wa 
naked-[adv] bathe-[pr]-[ak] 

The boys and girls are bathing naked in the river. 
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( 122 ) 

Kej°i-g°ang-lu tiru ga-be 

kilogramme-full- [dat] money eight-at 
mi-bj°ing-g°a 
not-give-[Q] 

Won’t you give [viz. sell] it for eight ’ngiitram 
a kilo? 

Z°am-chungku-d°i ga-jou-d°a lap 
bridge-small-that cross-go- [pg] hand 
dringdri-be she-go 

tight- [adv] grab-must 

When crossing that small bridge, you have to 
hold on tight. 

As pointed out in the previous chapter, the combination of 
the suffix be with an infinitive is similar in meaning 
to the supine. 

(124) 

Kho thap diipho kho-ni-be do-nu. 

ffe rope untangle untie-[inf]-[adv] sit- [ip] 

He has sat down to untangle the rope. 
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The adverbializer be is cognate to the suffix which 
occurs in a limited number of adjectives: 

(125) 

Cho-g°i yig°u-d°i-tshu triktribe yo 
You-[gen] paper-the-[pl] in-order be 

Your documents are in order. 

To conclude this section, a number of frequent Dzongkha 
adverbs are introduced, which in some cases function 
rather differently from their English counterparts. First of 
all, the notion ‘before’ is expressed in Dzongkha by using 
the postposition hema ‘before’ with the negated 
genitive stem of the verb, whereas the notion ‘after’, as 
explained in Section 5 of this chapter, is expressed by add- 
ing the postposition zh°imla to the regular stem 

of the verb. 

(126) 

' >9 \S 

Dong ma-chu-wi-hema so chu-go 
Face not-wash-[gen]-before teeth wash-must 

You should brush your teeth before you wash 
your face. 
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( 1 27) 9TRQ'3^'<«-ragnr qfry 

Lhakha-na ma-dzii-wi-hema lham 
Monastery-into not-enter-[gen]-before shoe 
phii-go 
takeoff-must 

You must take off your shoes before entering 
a monastery. 

(128) 5^ 

Dzong-na ma-dzii-wi-hema kapni 
Dzong-into not-enter-[gen]-before scarf 
kap-go 
don-must 

We must don our ceremonial scarves before 
entering the dzong. 

(129) 

Chap-cap-zh°imla Jok nyim sha-yi 
Rain-fall-after back sun shine-[pt] 

After the rain the sun shone again. 

The notion of ‘only’ or ‘not until’ in a temporal sense is 
expressed in Dzongkha by the postposition gg affix- 
ed to an adverb or present participle in combination with a 
negated main verb. The notion ‘until, up as far as’ is ex- 
pressed by the postposition <|3^- tshuntsho. 
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(130) 

Nga-g°i cho d°ari-ga ma-thong 
I- [erg] you today-until didnot-see 

I haven’t seen you till today. 

(131) 

Dr°oba chutsho gu-la pchiru 
Morning o’clock nine-from afternoon 
chutsho ’nga-tshiintsho la be-go-ba 
o’clock five-until work do-must-[ak] 

I have to work from nine to five. 

(132) 

D°ari nga pchip-d°a-ga ma-long 
Today I belate-[pg]-until didnot-getjup 

Today I didn’t get up till late. 

(133) 

Khong to z°a-tshau-d°a-ga kho ma-ong 
They rice eat-finish- [pg] -until he not-come 

He didn’t come until they were [already] finishing 
up the meal. 



(134) 

La be-tsha-zh°imla-ga to ma-z°a 
Work do-finish-after-until rice not-eat 

[We] didn’t eat until after we had finished 
the work. 

This postposition ga is cognate with the verb c34|Or 
ga ‘traverse’ in expressions such as chu ga ‘ford 

a stream’ and 3<sr«J4jnr Z°am ga ‘cross a bridge’, and for 
both postposition and verb the alternative spelling 4|OJ' may 
also be encountered. 




CHAPTER SEVEN 



Periphrastic constructions 
with the infinitive, 
the potential, the future, 
interrogative and 
indefinite pronouns and 
the Bhutanese calendar 

1. The infinitive 

The infinitive is formed by adding the ending -ni to 
the stem of the verb, e.g. ’Up-ni ‘to hide’, 

chong-ni ‘to jump’, thung-ni ‘to drink, to 

smoke’, thong-ni ‘to see’, be-ni ‘to do’. 

The infinitive is used as a verbal noun or in periphrastic 
constructions in combination with forms of the verb ‘to 
be’. 

The infinitive as a verbal noun can take the definite 
or indefinite article d°i ‘the’ or^l^’ ci ‘a’ or ‘one’ as 
well as postpositions and acts as a nominal constitutent in 
the syntagma. 

( 1 ) 

D°ato la be-ni-meba to z°a-ni ’ing 

Now work do-[infj-without rice eat-[inf] be 

Now we’ll eat without having worked. 
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( 2 ) 

Cho-g°i ta-wacin kho-g°i cholha 
You- [erg] look-if he- [erg] read 
she-ni-zumci du-g°a 
know-[inf]-like be-[Q] 

Do you think he knows how to read? 

Khong-’nyi ’nyen-cap-ni-d°i pha 

They- two marriage-perform-[inf]-the thither 
be-zha. Ci-g°i-ci-lu kha-ra 

do-put One- [erg] -one- [dat] speech- [str] 
lashombe mi-Tap-ba 
nicely not-say-[ak] 

Put all thoughts of those two ever getting married 
out of your head. They don’t even talk to each other 
in a civil way. 

( 4 ) 

Rochi-d°i-g°i sotap-ni zumci du ’ma 

Dog- that- [erg] bite-[inf] like be [fe] 

Hey, that dog looks as if it’ll bite. 
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(5) 

Nga b°ocham lhap-ni-d°i 

I Bhutanesemaskdance leam-[inf]-the 
’nammesame lakha du 
very difficult be 

It’s very difficult for me to learn Bhutanese mask 
dance, [literally: ‘For me the learning of Bhutanese 
mask dance is very difficult’.] 

Cho cho-ra-g°i tshe lo-ja-ci 
You you-[str]-[erg] life year-hundred-one 
thup-ni-d°i kha-ci-ya ma-thup 
attain-[inf]-the score-one-too not-attain 
zou ’imma. 
make [aux] 

You’re shortening your life expectancy from one 
hundred to less than twenty years, [literally: You 
yourself are making the attainment of a lifetime of 
one hundred years into attaining not even one score 
years, (said to an alcoholic)] 

The verb cholha ‘to read’ in sentence (2) incor- 

porates the lexicalized complement &V cho ‘learning, 
holy scriptures’ which is dropped when the verb takes an 
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overt object, e.g. Nga Klinsel Iha- 

d°0 ‘I am reading the Kiinsel’ . 

The ergative suffix -g^T g°i can be attached to an 
infinitive to indicate a cause, as in the expression ‘there- 
fore’ D°i be-ni-d°i-g°i, literally ‘On 

account of it being enacted that way’, e.g. (7), or as in the 
phrase hap-hap-sara do-ni- 

d°i-g°i ‘because of the incessant barking of the dogs’ or 
‘because of the fact that the dogs keep on barking’, e.g. 
(8). The ergative suffix may mark a verbal noun as the 
agentive subject of a sentence, e.g. (9). 

(7) 

D°ato da cap- bigang ’ing. D°i 

Now arrow perform-[con] be That 

be-ni-d°i-g°i g°a ga-ni ’in-na 
do-[inf]-the-[erg] who win- [inf] be-[Q] 

’lap mi-she-ba 
say not-know-[ak] 



We are now playing archery. Therefore, we can’t 
yet say who’s going to win. 
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(8) Q’£’fW-s£/ 

^’(%ir^i«rq^i 
Numo rochi hap-hap-sara 
Night dog bark-bark-[dpg] 

do-ni-d°i-g°i nga tsala-ra 

keep_on-[inf]-the-[erg] I atall-[str] 

’nyilo mi-tshu-ba 
sleep not-can-[ak] 

I can t sleep at all at night because the dogs keep 
on barking. 

( 9 ) 

Denca dr°ang-ni-d 0 i-g°i ’name© meptam ’ing 

Slap strike-[inf]-the-[erg] ear spoil [aux] 

Slapping damages the ear. 

A cause can also be expressed by the ablative suffix W la 
affixed to the inflected stem of the verb. 
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( 10 ) 

pcygnrp'^r^| 

Kipar-d°i-g°i boli d°iitsh6kha zung-chip-la 

Goalie-the-[erg] ball in time catch-feel-[abl] 
khong gakha thop-nu 
they victory get- [ip] 

Because the goalkeeper caught the ball in the nick of 

time, they won the game. 

The suffix -<sr -m can be added to the infinitive to form a 
nomen concretum with the meaning ‘that by means of 
which’: 

(i i) S 

Catri khapchi-nim-d°i-meba g°ad°ebe 

Tin open-er-the- without how 
khapehi-ni ’mo 
open-[inf] be 

How are we to open it without a tin-opener? 

She dr°a-nim-d°i-g°i she-g°i ri-g°aci-ya 

Glass cut-ter-the-[erg] glass- [gen] type-which-too 

dr°a-tup-ba 
cut- bealright- [ak] 

This glass cutter will cut any type of glass. 
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Note that the verb kha pchi-ni ‘to open’, used in 
sentence (1 1), is used with respect to catri ‘tins’, 

DOtOl ‘bottles’ and similar vessels with an aperture 
which can be opened by removing a lid or cover. With §)' 
go ‘doors’, BfW)' demi ‘lock’, sheshem 

‘zipper’ and the like, the verb pcM-ni ‘to open’ is 
used. By contrast, the verb F’^gc/ij" kha jang-ni ‘to 
open the mouth of’ is used for the opening orifices or 
objects which lack a lid or cover, e.g. phecu ‘bag, 

sack’. ‘To open one’s mouth’ is simply kha 

jang-ni. 

What we also observe in sentence (11) is the use of 
the infinitive in combination with the verb if IHO as the 
main verb of the sentence. The infinitive can be used as the 
main verb in questions which are addressed to the second 
person or the first person plural and which contain the 
interrogatives *|' g°a ‘who’, g°ad°ebe ‘how’, 
g°ati ‘where, whereto’, nam ‘when’ and, as an object 
of the sentence only, ^’3' g°aci ‘what’, e.g. (13)-(17). 
Similar questions with the interrogative g°acibe 

‘why’, however, take a verb in the supine as the main verb, 
e.g. (18)-(19). In questions with the infinitive as main 
verb, the overtly expressed or intended subject cannot be 
in the third person or the first person singular because the 
speaker uses the infinitive to inquire as to a matter at hand 
involving the person addressed. 



(13) T^’^i 
G°a-g°i z°a-ni 
Who- [erg] eat-[inf] 

Who is going to eat it? / Which of us is going to 
eat it? 

(14) 

D°a ngace g°aci z°a-ni? G°ayara 
Now we what eat- [inf] Everything 

dzo-song-nu. 
deplete-[pf]-[ip] 

What are we to eat now? Everything has been 
used up. 

(15) 

Cho g°ati jo-ni 
You where go-[inf] 

Where are you going? 

(16) 

D°a g°ad°ebe be-ni 
Now how do- [inf] 

How are we to do this now? 
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(17) 

Cha la nam be-ni 
You work when do- [inf] 

When are you going to do the work? 

(18) 

G°acibe ko-wa 
Why throw-[sup] 

Why throw it away? 

(19) 

D°a ngace la-di g°acibe be-wa 

Now we work-this why do-[sup] 

Why should we do this work? 

In questions such as those in (13)-(17), the infinitive can- 
not be combined with the auxiliaries ’ing or^'W 
’imma. Such constructions are dealt with in the following 

section. 



2. Periphrastic constructions 
with the infinitive 

A newspaper headline may consist of an infinitive only, 
e.g. qnm&W zh°adzom ’nang-ni ‘meeting to be 
convened’, announcing an activity at hand. Similarly, the 
combination of an infinitive with the forms of the verb ‘to 
be’ yo, du, *}*>' me or minu expres- 

ses an activity or event at hand. 

( 20 ) 

D°oro ’16 ’atsi cap-ni yo 

Again converse littlebit perform-[inf] be 

Again there is some discussing to be done. 

Note that the modem spelling ^’A’ d°oro ‘again’ in (20) 
corresponds to the older spelling *^A£’, literally ‘even 
now’. 

( 21 ) 

Nga-g°i cho-la ’ngiitram cutham 
I- [erg] you-from ’ngiitram ten 
len-ni yo 
take-[inf] be 



I have to take back those ten rupees from you. 
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( 22 ) 

Cho-g°i ngace-lu tiru bj°ing-ni yo 

You- [erg] we-[dat] money give-[inf] be 

You are to give us money. 

( 23) 

Paro-tshecu-g°i kap-lu ba nga tringtri 
Paro-tshecu-[gen] time-at drum cymbals 
dung-ni yo-g°a 
strike- [inf] be-[Q] 

Is there striking of drums and cymbals 
at the Paro Tshecu? 

(24) 

’Angdrang thong-ni minu 
Number come-inf notbe 

My number isn’t coming up. [waiting for one’s 
number to be called out whilst waiting one’s turn in 

the bank]. 

Di-na-lu ngi-meng thong-ni minu 
this-in-at my-name come-inf notbe 

My name doesn’t appear to come up [on this list]. 
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(26) 

’Mi-d°i ’no-ni g°aniya minu 

Man-the think-[infj anything_atall notjbe 
Tsaga ’imma 
Fool be 

That man does not think at all. He is a fool. 

(27) 

Lhakha-na jou-d°a lham tsu-ni me. 
Monastery-in go-[pg] shoes wear-[inf] notjbe 
Lhakha-na tamkhu thung-ni me 
Monastery-in tobacco smoke- [inf] notbe 

When going into the monastery, one is not to wear 
shoes. One is not to smoke inside a monastery. 

The distinction between the auxiliaries yo and 
me, expressing personal or assimilated knowledge, and 
dll and minu, expressing objective or ac- 

quired knowledge, applies in periphrastic constructions 

00 

with the infinitive as well. The use of the auxiliary yo 
is usual in sentence (28), where the speaker is speaking 
with regard to himself, whereas the use of W^’jdu in (29) 
is appropriate if the speaker were to have just been told by 
his boss that he will have to work at the office the fol- 
lowing day, even though it is officially a holiday. 
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(28) 

Nga naba yitsha-na la be-ni yo 
I tomorrow office-in work do- [inf] be 

I have work to do in the office tomorrow. 

Nga naba yitsha-na la be-ni du 
I tomorrow office-in work do- [inf] be 

I have work to do in the office tomorrow. 

The infinitive may be combined with the auxiliaries 

9 ing ’imma, *3j- ma and^’w memba to 

express a scheduled or intended future event or activity. 
The combination may, however, be used to express an 
established circumstance, e.g. (33)-(36). 

(30) 

D°ari nga song-yi. Naba ’auku-wa 

Today I went-[pt] Tomorrow steal- [sup] 

cho jo-ni ’in-na 
you go- [inf] be-[Q] 

Today I went out. Are you going out to steal 
tomorrow? [one thief to another] 
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(31) 

’Amtshu-d°i-tshu g°ati jo-ni ’in-na 
Women-the-pl whereto go-[inf] be-[Q] 

Where are the women off to? 

(32) WI 2r*«r^^nr«rql^'d|aj| 

D°i pe camci ’ing. Ngoma-d°i 
This example only be reaUfaing-the 

shiima zo-ni ’ing 
afterwards make-[inf| be 

This is only a sample. The final product has yet 
to be made. 

(33) 

Tenga_Lhenkha-g°i godren 

Mini stry^ofTrade^and^Industry- [erg] organization 
thap-ni ’imma 

carry_put-[inf] be 

It’s being organized by the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry. 

(34) et’F^%WRq^-jg«r^aj| 

Dzongkha-g°i thola-be ’lap-ni ’ing 
Dzongkha-[gen] through-[adv] speak-[inf] [be] 



He is speaking Dzongkha. 
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(35) 

Phap-d°i tshilu Ifisha ong-ni ’immS. 

Pig-the fat lots come-[inf] be 

Pork is very fat. [literally ‘the pig comes with 
lots of fat’]. 

(36) 

Ngace pchiga-lu jo-wacin ’ngii 

We foreigncountry-to go-if silver 
lasha throla-jo-ni ’imma 
much waste-go-[inf] be 

If we go abroad, it ends up costing us lots of money. 

The difference in meaning between the auxiliaries 
’ing and ma, expressing personal or assimilated 
knowledge, and ’imma and memba, 

expressing objective or acquired knowledge, holds when 
these auxiliaries are used in combination with the infinitive 
as well. For example, speaking of the first person, one 
may say Ngace The jo-ni ’ing 

‘We’re going to Punakha’ or Nga 

naba la be-ni ’ing ‘I’m going to work tomorrow’ 
because one is cognizant of one’s own intentions. Speaking 

cs 

of a third person, one is inclined to use the form 

9 *0* a** *** 1 

’imma, expressing acquired knowledge, e.g. 

Khong d°ato-ra to z°a-wa jo-ni 



’imma ‘They’re going to have their meal right now’, al- 
though one might say Khong 

d°atO-ra to Z°a-wa jo-ni ’ing ‘They’re going to have 
their meal right now’ if the speaker had been working 
together with the third person referents, in which case he 
shares personal knowledge of their plans. Similarly, in 
posing the question Pasa ya jo-ni 

’in-na ‘Is Pasa going too?’, the speaker presumes that the 
second person has personal knowledge of Pasa’s intentions, 
whereas in posing die question 
Pasa ya jo-ni ’imma-g°a ‘is Pasa going too?’, the 
speaker is not assuming such personal knowledge on the 
part of the second person. In posing a question about the 
second person, e.g. Naba cho 

jo-ni ’in-na ‘Are you going tomorrow?’, the speaker 
uses the auxiliary ’ing because he must presume the 
second person knows the answer. However, note the use of 
the auxiliary ’imma with a first person subject in 

(37). Here, the auxiliary ’imma does not govern 

Rg' jo ‘to go’, but the modal of exigency go ‘must, to 
have to’, and the need to go in (37) has arisen without 
having been foreseen by the speaker. 

(37) 

Nga naba ’u-kha jo-go-ni-’immg 

I tomorrow village-to go-must-[inf]-[auxj 

I’ll have to go to the village tomorrow. 
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( 38 ) 

Larim nam gutsu-ni ’in-na 

Programme when start- [inf] be-[Q] 

When is the programme going to begin? 

( 39 ) 

Ngace Phiintsho’ling-tshuntsho jo-ni ’ing 
We Phiintsho’ling-until go-[inf] be 

We’re going down as far as Phiintsho’ling. 

( 40 ) 

Cho zu chuchu-ni ’in-na 
You body bathe- [inf] be-[Q] 

Are you going to take a bath? 

Kho jobara yitsha-di-na-la gomzh°u-ni 
Hs soon office-this-in-from resign-[inf] 
’imma 
be 

He will soon be resigning from this office. 



( 42 ) 

Nga ’nab°o-ni ’ing 
I promise- [inf] be 

I promise. 

The combination of infinitive with the auxiliary 
’imma may translate into English as having a conditional 
reading, as we have seen in Section 6 of Chapter 6. 

( 43 ) 

Ngi-totsha na yd-bacin ga-ni-’imma 
My-friend here be-if like- [inf] -[aux] 

I’d be very happy if she were here. 

Nga-lu sapthra-ci dr°i-’nang-bacin nga-g°i 
I-[dat] map-a write-proffer-if I- [erg] 
lam she-ni-’imma 
way know-[inf]-[aux] 

If you would draw me a map, I’d be able to 
find the way. 
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(45) 

Throm-d°i zh°ipce be-ni ’itnma. 

Town-the inspection do-[inf] be 

An inspection of the town will have to be conducted. 

A negative future event is expressed bu the combination of 
the infinitive with the auxiliary ma or mem- 

ba. 

Khong d°ari ’ii-kha jo-ni memba 

They today village-to go-[infj not be 

They’re not going to the village today. 

(47) 

Ngace dd-ni ma 

We sit-inf not be 

We won’t stay. 

(48) 

Nga mo-d°acikha jo-ni ma 
I she-with go-[inf] not be 

w 



(49) 

D°ari zh°adzom ’nang-ni memba 

Today meeting hold- [inf] notjbe 

Today no meeting will be held. 

As pointed out in Section 2 of Chapter 5, the combination 
of an infinitive with the form bed°OWa 

yields the meaning ‘to be on the verge of’, ‘to be about to’. 

(50) 

Chu kho-ni be-d°o-wa 
Water boil- [inf] do-[pr]-[ak] 

The water is about to boil. 

The infinitive also combines with the negative of the verb 
rat' Ong ‘to come’ in the meaning ‘should not’. 

(51) 

Shopcap-mi-tshu-g°i kha-lu dendzi 
Lie- [sub] - [pi] - [gen] word-[dat] credence 
ri-ni mi-ong. 

accord-[inf] not-should. 



I’m not going with her. 



One should not believe what liars say. 
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(52) 

^*jq|^-Imc.| 

Kho la S>e-wigang ’imma. D°i 
He work do-[con] [aux] This 

be-ni-d°i-g°i ■ tro-ni mi-ong. 

do-[inf]-the-[erg] disturb- [inf] not-should 

He is working. Therefore, he should not 
be disturbed. 

(53) 

D°u-gu lapdo-ni mi-ong 
Poison-upon touch- [inf] not-should 

You should not touch poison with your hands. 

(54) 

Rochi-drosisi-d°i tro-ni mi-ong. 

Dog-dangerous-the stir up- [inf] not-should 
Lapka-ni mi-ong 

Layjiandson- [inf] not-should 

You should not rile up that dangerous dog, nor 
should you lay hands on him. 

Note that the verbs r4q|tm^q|F^' lapdoni ‘touch’ and 
lapkani ‘lay hand on’ in sentences (53) and 
(54) both incorporate the lexicalized complement 
lap ‘hand’. The element lap ‘hand’ also occurs as 
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part of other verbs, such as lapsheni ‘grab, 

hold fast’ andf4^ri’«5^ri’^' lapthiipni ‘shake hands, hold 
hands’. Although an integral part of the verb, the comple- 
ment lap ‘hand’ can be separated from the verb stem 
within the sentence, as the following two examples illus- 
trate: 

f^yii 

Kho-g°i lap-d°i kho-g°i totsha-gu 
He-[gen] hand-the he-[gen] friend-upon 
ka-be ’nyi-chara ’ngu-do-nu 
lay-[adv] two-both cry-sit-[ip] 

Having laid his arm across his friend’s shoulder, 
they both sat there crying. 

(56) 

’Men-d°i-gu lap tsala do-ni 

Medicine-the-upon hand absolutely touch-[inf] 
mi-ong 
not-should 

Under no circumstances are you to touch 
that medicine. 
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3. The potential auxiliary 

The verb Oflg ‘to come’ is used as an auxiliary indi- 
cating potentiality. The potential in (57) expresses a future 
possibility, whereas sentence (58) expresses what its speak- 
er imagines to be a virtual certainty. 

(57) 

Khau cap-ong 
Snow do- [pot] 

It may snow. 

(58) 

Khau cap-ni ’imma 
Snow fall-[inf] be 

It will snow. 

The use of the potential auxiliary in (59) relates a presum- 
ption or conjecture on the part of the speaker, whereas the 
factual present in (60) expresses what the speaker knows to 
be a fact. 

(59) 

ft 

’Nambja chap cap-ong 
Summer rain fall-[pot] 



(60) 

ft 

’Nambja chap cap-bi 

Summer rain fall-[aux] 

It rains in the summer. 

The potential is not limited to future time and expresses an 
activity or event which may occur or might have occurred. 
The potential auxiliary Ong combines with the inflec- 
ted stem of the verb to express a possibility in present or 
past time, e.g. (61)-(65), (67), (69), whereas the auxiliary 
combines with the uninflected stem to express future possi- 
bility, e.g. (66), (68), (70)-(73). 

(61) 

Nga-g°i ta-wacin mo na yop-ong 

I- [erg] look-if she here be- [pot] 

I think she’s here somewhere. 

(62) <^sraq 
’im-ong 
be- [pot] 

It may be. / It’s possible. 



It’ll rain in the summer. 
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(63) 

Nga naba ong-ni ’im 

I tomorrow come-[inf] be 
kho-g°i shep-ong 
he-[erg] know-[pot] 

He probably knows that I’m coming tomorrow. 

(64) 

Ngi-g°i ’nosam-la be-wacin kho na 

My-[gen] opinion-[abl] do-if he here 

dzong-na yop-ong 
dzong-in be-[pot] 

According to me, he should be here in the dzong. 

(65) 

Mo-g°i kho-lu gau-ong. 

She-[erg] he-[dat] love-[pot] 

She may love him. / It could be that she loves him. 

(66) Sia^f 

Mo-g°i kho-lu ga-ong, me-na? 

She-[erg] he-[dat] love- [pot] notjbe-[Q] 



She’s probably going to like him, don’t you think? 
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(67) 

Na ho-hop-bng 
Here arrive-arrive- [pot] 

It may have already arrived. 

( 68 ) 

Cho-gi ka-wacin na ho-ong 
You- [erg] send-if here arrive- [pot] 

If you send it, it’ll get here. 



(69) 

Kho khathen-d°i g°o-di sem cou-ong 
He message-the hear-[pp] mind besad-[pot] 



He might be sad, having heard the news. 

(70) 

Khathen-di-g°i kola kho-g°i g°o-wacin 
Message-this-[gen] about he-[erg] hear-if 



kho sem co-ong 
he mind besad-[pot] 



If he hears this news, he will be crestfallen. 





( 7 1 ) 

Cho-gi kitap-d°i nga-g°i ’natshe 
You-[gen] book-the I- [erg] da^aftertomorrow 
lo-tro-ong 
back-pay-[pot] 

I’ll give you back your book the day 
after tomorrow. 

(72) 

Thrinla-g°i kho-lu ’ngiitram tongthra-ci 
Thrinla-[erg] he-[dat] ’ngiitram thousand-one 
bj°ing-ong 
give- [pot] 

Thrinla may give him a thousand ’ngiitram. 

(73) ^'jfcn&i 
Tro-trop-ong 
Pay-paid-[pot] 

It’s probably already been paid for. 



Progressive and perfective auxiliaries also inflect before 
the potential auxiliary FEZ ong, e.g. (74)-(78). 
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(74) 

Kho yig°u dr°i-d°ou-ong 
He letter write- [pr] -[pot] 

He’s probably writing a letter. 

(75) q 

La be-d°ou-ong 
Work do-[pr]-[pot] 

They’re probably working. 

(76) 

D°ato to z°a-d°ou-ong 
Now rice eat-[pr]-[pot] 

He’s probably eating now. 

(77) F^TF^’^FF^'F^E’^FPiC.I 
Khatsa kho-g°i ’ema g°2ra 
Yesterday he-[erg] chillies all 

tsong-dam-ong 
sell- [pf] - [pot] 

Yesterday he probably sold all the chillies. 
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(78) 

Khong zhenyim-12-ra ya-sop-ong 

They threetiay sago- [abl]- [str] [p£]-go-[pot] 

They probably already left three days ago. 

The growing tendency in spoken Dzongkha to treat the 
form song as a hard stem verb SO in allegro speech 
accounts for the inflected form in (78). 

The potential auxiliary <5c.’ ong in combination 
with the witnessed past ending W -yi expresses a recurrent 
phenomenon: 

(79) 

Kap-kap-ra gu na-ni-ci thong-ong-yi 

Time-time-[str] head hurt- [inf] -one come-[pot]-[pt] 

From time to time I get a headache. 

When the verb ong ‘to come’ is combined with the 
potential auxiliary RC.' Ong, the stem of the verb changes 
to thong, e.g. Kho d°ato-ra 

thong-ong ‘He’ll come any minute now’, 

Nga atsicila thong-ong TU be back in a 
just one minute’. 



4. The autolalic future and future perfect 

There is a special future form, the autolalic future, which 
expresses the intent of the first person subject. The auto- 
lalic future is only used when thinking to oneself in 
Dzongkha about what one intends to do. The form is never 
uttered, unless one is talking to oneself, and is always in 
the first person singular. The autolalic future also occurs 
in narrative, in direct quotations of someone’s thoughts, 
and is marked by the ending -g ©HO, which origi- 
nally derives from the adhortative suffix. A speaker of 
Dzongkha might think examples (80) or (81) to himself. 

(80) 

Tama nga z°a-g°eno 
Later I eat-[af] 

I’ll eat later. 

(81) 

Naba la piitsabe be-g°eno 

Tomorrow work enthusiastically do-[af] 

Tomorrow I’m really going to work hard. 

The future perfect is formed with the auxiliary verb 
nyo, which expresses a future event which the speaker ex- 
pects will have been completed by the time another future 
event has transpired. 
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The category expressed by f' nyo, however, is not 
equivalent to the future perfect in European languages. 
Many functions expressed by European future perfects are 
expressed in Dzongkha by the potential future in conjunc- 
tion with other means, as shown in the section on Aktions- 
art in Chapter Six. 

In (82) a mother is urging her son to go to the 
market quickly to buy yak meat before it is all gone, using 
the potential auxiliary to express a future possibility, but 
his brother who has just returned from the market points 
out that it is of no use because he is sure, as he indicates 
with the future perfect auxiliary, that all the yak meat will 
be finished by the time his brother gets there. The future 
perfect is used in a similar situation in (83) where it is 
used in conjunction with the suffix of acquired knowledge. 

(82) 

- S ha dzo-ong. Joba song. 

Meat runjout-[pot] Quickly go 

- Kho ma ho-ho sha dzo-nyo 

He down arrive-arrive meat runout-[fp] 

- The meat will run out. Go quickly. 

- [Don’t bother] It will all be gone by the time 
he gets down there. 



(83) 

- ’Mi shi-ong. Joba jo-g°e! 

Man die-[pot] Quickly go-[adh] 

- Cha pha ho-ho ’mi shi-nyo-wS 

You there arrive-arrive man die-[fp]-[ak] 

- The man may die. Let’s go quickly! 

- He will be dead by the time you get there. 

5. Interrogative and indefinite pronouns 

Most interrogative pronouns have already been introduced 
in the course of the book thus far. The present section pre- 
sents an overview of these interrogatives and their deictic 
and relative counterparts. 

The following are the Dzongkha interrogative pro- 
noun of manner, its deictic counterparts and the corres- 
ponding relative ZUHlbe. 





g°ad°ebe 


how 




d°ebe 


like that 




’anebe 


like this 


— s, 


nebe 


like this 




zumbe 


like, as, in which manner 



The element in these adverbs is also found spelt 
which spelling assumes a different etymology. 
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(84) 


Drom-g°i demib°u-meba nga-g°i drom-d°i 




g°ad°e(m)ci 


how much, how many, 
how big 




Chest-[gen] key-without I-[erg] chest-the 
g°ad°ebe kha-pchi-ni ’mo 




’ane(m)ci 


this much, this many, 
this big 




how open-[infJ be 




? aphe(m)ci 


that much, that many, 
that big 




How am I to open the chest without the key? 




d°e(m)ci 


about; as big as that 




Lam-lahi g°ad°ebe du-g°o 

Road-condition how te-[Q] 


^*T3*T 


■ ne(m)ci 


about; as big as this 


(85) 


qjfarS^ 


zumci 


as much as, as many as, 
as big as; as if, as though, 
like 



What is the condition of the roads like? 

( 86 ) 

’Anebe be-wacin tup-b£-g°a 
Liketiiis do-if bealright-[ak]-[Q] 

[Do you think] it will be all right if we do 
it this way? 

The following are the interrogative pronoun of quantity, 
its deictic counterparts and the corresponding relative. The 
sound 111 is optional in all the forms listed except for in the 
relative zumci. Each contains the element 3^' 

Cl, which is the approximative suffix . 



*** ©s es 

The relative is used in expressions like ^ ^ 

kho-g°i guto-zumci ‘as big as his head’ and 
3^|’ ’aphi- zumci ‘as big as that’, but also has a second- 
ary meaning ‘as if, as though’, e.g. S-W*!' 

Chap mi-cap-ni zumci du ‘it looks as if it’s 
not going to rain’. 

The postposition ^'3**|' d°CCi suffixed to an amount 
indicates approximation, e.g. C 33' ( ^'^'3 E I]’ ca’nga-d°eci 
‘about fifteen’. 

( 87 ) 

Cho dau g°ad°eci do-ni ’mo 

You month howmany stay- [inf] [aux] 



How many months will you be staying? 
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( 88 ) 

’Loknyen-d°i chutsho-g°ad°emci-tshiintsh6 
Film-the o’clock-how much-until 
tdm-’in-na 
show-[aux]-[Q] 

Till whai time does the film last? [literally: is the 
film being shown] 

(89) 

Dorn g°ad°emci ’mo 
Total how much be 

What’s the total? 

Not to be confused with g°ad°e(m)ci ‘how 

much’ is the adverbialized form g°ad°em- 

cibe ‘by chance, coincidentally’. In contrast to 
g°ad°e(m)ci ‘how much’, e.g. (90), the pronoun 
g°ad°ere, containing the distributive particle ■*>' re, 
denotes ‘how much each’ or ‘how much per unit’, as the 
following examples illustrate: 

(90) 

G°6-g°ara-beu-d°a g°ad°emci ' mo 
G °o- all-do- [pg] howmuch be 

How much for the g°os [i.e. all of them]? 



(91) 

G°o-re-lu g°ad°ere ’mo 

G°6-each-[dat] howmucheach be 

How much are per g°o? 

(92) 

Kej°i-lu g°ad°ere ’mo 

Kg-[dat] howmucheach be 

How much per kilogramme? 

(93) 

Nake chapa-re-lu g°ad°ere ’mo 

Fiddleheads bunch-each- [dat] howjnuchjsach be 

How much are the fiddleheads (fern croziers) 
per bunch? 

es 

The Dzongkha interrogative for reason or cause is ^’5' 
g°acibe ‘why’. 

( 94 ) 

G°acibe kou ’mo 

Why throw be 

Why throw it away? 
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(95) 

Kho g°acibe gau-’in-na 
He why laugh-[aux]-[Q] 

Why is he laughing? 

(96) 

Cho ngace-g°i chim-na g°acibe dm ’mo 

You we-[gen] house-[loc] why come be 

Why have you come to our house? 

The Dzongkha interrogative for time and some of its deic- 
tic counterparts are: 



apr 


nam 


when 




d°igang 


at that time, then 




d°angphu 


once upon a time, 






long ago 


^’Sj<wrnr 


d°i-g°i kap-lu 


at that time, in 
that period 




hema 


before 




tama 


later [a matter of 
hours or minutes] 


^nrar 


shilma 


later [a matter of 
weeks or days] 
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(97) 

’Yangdro nam-la cha-g°i yitsha-na 
’Yangdro when-[abl] you- [gen] office-in 
la beu ’mo 
work do be 

Since when does ’Yangdro work in your office? 



The Dzongkha interrogative for place and its deictic coun- 
terparts are: 



IT 

C 

SJF 

SJF 



g°ati 

na 

pha 

rna 

/■V, 

ya 

pha-d°a-tshu 



where, whither 

here 

there 

below, down there 
above, up there 
there and back again, to 
and fro, back and forth 



The interrogative pronoun y g°ati is used both in the 
sense of ‘where’ and of ‘whither, whereto’, e.g. (98), (99). 
The interrogative g°ati occurs in combination with 
the dative suffix only when used as an independent utter- 
ance, e.g. g°ati-lll ‘Whereto?’ The interrogative 

y g°ati is combined with the ablative suffix fW la in the 
sense ‘whence, wherefrom’, e.g. did 

g°ati-la ’mo? ‘Where are you from?’ In Dzongkha any 
ablative of place may be combined with the adverb 
pha ‘there, thither’ to indicate direction of movement, 
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’namkha-la pha -down from .he 
sky . So too the combination *«|'yni*r«W g°ati-la pha 
conveys the meaning ‘which way’, e.g. (1(X)). 

(98) 

Brom-tH-tshu g°ati ba-ni ’i^a 
Box-the-[pl] where carry-[infj be-[ak] 

Where are they taking the boxes to? 

(99) 

G°ati ya-song-yi 
Where [pfj-went-[pt] 

Where did he go? 

GOO) 

G ati-la pha ya-som-’in-na 
Where- [abl] thither [pf]-went-[aux]-[Q] 

Which way did he go? 

The pronoun J g°S nansla.es bod, as ‘who’ and, with res- 
pect .o human referents, as ‘which’. In (101) ,he form T 
g a is used for ‘which’ because a n.vgcv lakhung ‘de- 
partment is manned by a human staff. 
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( 101 ) 

Zh°adzom-d°i lakhung-g°ai-g°i 
Meeting-the department-which-[gen] 
godren-thola beu-’in-na 

organization-through do-[aux]-[Q] 

Through which department is this meeting 
being organized? 

The pronoun ^’3’ g°aci translates both as ‘what’ and, with 
respect to non-human referents, as ‘which’. 

( 102 ) 

D°i semce g°aci ’in-na 
That animal which be-[Q] 

Which animal is that? 

The interrogative pronouns, usually reinforced with 
ya ‘too’, are combined with a negative verb to convey the 
senses ‘nowhere’, ‘never’, ‘no one’, etc. The special form 
for ‘nothing’, however, is g°aniya ‘anything’ in 

combination with a negative verb, e.g. (107). 
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(103) 

Kho g°ati-ya jo-si-meba dop ’imma 

ft where-too go-place-without sit [aux] 

He has no place to go. [literally: He sits there 
without a place to go.] 

(104) 

Ngace-g°i tsho-mi-d°i g°ati-ya mi-thop-ba 
We- [erg] seek-[sub]-the where-too not- get- [ak] 

What we are looking for doesn’t seem to be 
available anywhere. 

(105) P'3^r«K'^q-lrgqj 

Kho nam-ya shop mi-cap 
ft when-also lie not-perform 

He never lies. 

(106) 

Na chim-na g°a-ya me 
Here house-in who-also not be 

There’s nobody here inside. 



(107) 

Khong-g°i tshongkha-d°i-na g°aniya 
They- [gen] shop-the-in anything 

mi-thop-ba G°aniya minu 
not-get-[ak] Anything notjbe 

You can’t get anything in the shop. There’s 
nothing there. 

The adjective zhenmi or zhen express the 

meaning ‘other’, and the collocation ’mi zhen- 

mi means ‘another person’. The notions ‘someone, some- 
one else, anyone, whoever’ are expressed by the phrase *|’ 
g°aberu, consisting consecutively of the pro- 
noun g°a ‘who’, the adverbializer be and the con- 
cessive HI ‘although, even’. 

Dzongkha lacks the ambiguity of the English indef- 
inite ‘another’. Dzongkha zhenmi ci ‘an- 

other one’ has the sense of ‘a different one from the one at 
hand’, like French autre, Dutch ander or Russian dpyzou, 
e.g. (108), whereas Dzongkha d° Oroya ci 

‘another one’ conveys the meaning ‘yet another one, one 
more’, like French encore un, Dutch nog iSn or Russian 
ei ije odun, e.g. (109). 
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( 108 ) 

Nga-lu zhenmi-ci ’nang-sh 
I-[dat] different-one give-[u] 

Give me another one. 

( 109 ) 

N ga- ]u d°oroya ci ’nang-sh 
I-[dat] again one give-[u] 

Give me another one. 

( 110 ) -Sty ~ , 

Da -d°i thrangtangta-ci-ra mindu 
Arrow-the straight-like- [str] notbe 
D°ibenid°ig°i nga-lu da 
Therefore I-[dat] arrow 
zhenmi-ci go-ba. 
other-one need-[ak] 

This mow isn't quite straight. So, I shall require 
another arrow. 

(Ill) 

’Mi zhenmi-d°i-lu-ya dr°i-yi-g 0 a 
Man other-the-[dat]-also ask-[ptj-[Q] 



Did you ask that other guy too? 
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( 112 ) 

Da-zhenmi-d°i-tshu d°ato-ya chim-na yo. 
Arrow-other- the- [pi] now-too house-in be 
G°aberu-ci-g°i lem-ba jo-go-ba 

Whoever-one- [erg] get-[sup] go-must-[ak] 

The other arrows are still in the house. Someone 
will have to go fetch them. 

The adjective madrail means ‘different’, literally 

*T ma ‘not’ ‘resembling’, and is used much the 

same way as in English. 

(l i3) 

Nga-lu-ya ci y6 D°ibeud°a d°i 

I-[dat]-too one be but that 

madrau-ci ’ing 
different-one be 

I have one too, but it’s a different one. 

(114) 

Bj°a ri-d°i-zum madrau lasha yo 

Bird type-the-like different many be 

There are many different kinds of birds 
like this one. 
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adjecav. nry l a l u TOans w . ^ ^ 
a mor “f r '* T C1 d ’ e adjeCtive laluci lakes on 

is ~f n T^ ahhough the »“• «-tata 

diffieuh to render satisfactorily in English. 



(115) 

Tari-lalu rikha-ra zha-nu 
Ax-some jungle-[strj put-[ip] 

Some of the axes have been left behind 
in the jungle. 



(116) 

Lalu-ci ong-ra ma-ong-ma 
Some-like come-[str] not-come-fak] 

Some have not shown up at all. 

(117) ^nrnr^Jarai^^, 

’Mi-lalu-ci chim-na-ra do-nu 
Man-some-like house-in-fstr] stay-[ip] 

Some of the people have stayed behind 
in the house. 






6. The Bhutanese calendar 

Several different calendar reckonings are in use in Bhutan. 
For international and a large number of official purposes 
the Gregorian calendar is used. In Bhutan, as in other parts 
of the Buddhist world, the year may be reckoned from the 
parinirvana of Lord Buddha in the fifth century BC. In 
lamaseries of the Drukpa Kajii sect, the 

state religion of Bhutan, the year is often reckoned from 
the death of Zh°apdrung Nga- 

’wang ’Namga in F&51 AD. 

The most common common system in popular use, 
however, is the -wgc/ Rapjung system. The Rapjung 
system employs a sixty-year cycle and is based on the 
chronometry of the Kalacakra astrological school intro- 
duced from India into Tibet in 1027 AD. Each of the sixty 
years in the cycle has a Sanskrit name, which we know 
today only by its ancient Tibetan translation. In conjunc- 
tion with the Kalacakra system, the sixty-year Chinese 
lunary calendar is used, so that each year in the cycle has 
both a Sanskrit Tibetan and a Chinese Tibetan designation. 
The Sanskrit Tibetan name of the year in which this system 
was introduced into Tibet is -WgC.' Rapjung, whence the 
system acquired its name. Accordingly, the designation of 
any year is known as the A*rgC.’5j’nr Rapjung-g°i lo 
‘year of Rapjung’ or simply Raplo. The year -VT 
gc.* Rapjung, the first year of the Tibetan and Bhutanese 
(but not the Chinese) sixty-year cycle, corresponds to the 
Year of the Fire Hare in the Chinese lunary cycle. 
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A Bhutanese year in the Rapjung cycle is popularly 
known by its Chinese Tibetan designation rather than by its 
Sanskrit Tibetan name. The Chinese Tibetan designation of 
a Bhutanese year is based on a twelve-year bestiary cycle 
and a ten-year element cycle, both of which combine to 
give a sixty-year cycle. The names of the bestiary cycle are 



p 




Shing 


Wood 


3 


Sr 


Me 


Fire 


n 


w 


Sa 


Earth 


to 




Ca 


Iron 


M 




Chu 


Water 



in Choke: 








P 


e\ 

S'* 


J°iu, J°iwa 


the Rat 


3 


SF 


? Lang 


the Bull 


3 




Ta 


the Tiger 


to 




0 


the Hare 


u 




Dm 


the Dragon 




IF 


Drli 


the Serpent 


ft) 


f 


Ta 


the Horse 


4 




Lu 


the Sheep 


P 




Tre 


the Monkey 


po 


S' 


Bj°a 


the Bird 


PP 


er 


Chi 


the Dog 


P°) 




Pha 


the Pig 



There are five elements, each of which has a masculine %’ 
pflO and a feminine £T mo aspect. Two consecutive years 
are designated by the same element, the first in its mascu- 
line aspect and the second in its feminine aspect. The five 
elements are: 



The Rat, Tiger, Dragon, Horse, Monkey and Dog always 
combine with the male aspect of an element, whereas the 
Bull, Hare, Serpent, Sheep, Bird and Pig combine with the 
female aspect of an element. Therefore, in Dzongkha the 
designations W pilO ‘male 5 and <*T mo ‘female’ are omit- 
ted in common parlance, as they are in the English ren- 
derings of the names of the Bhutanese years. The years of 
the Rapjung cycle, divided into duodecades, are as follows: 



sranwnr 


Me-mo-6 lo 




Sa-pho-dru So 


*r*T|nrnr 


Sa-mo-drti lo 




Ca-pho-ta lo 




Ca-mo-lu So 




Chu-pho-tre lo 




Chu-mo-bj°a lo 


Cv Cv ^ 

^•^•(§•04' 


Shing-pho-chi lo 


^•«*r sjqj' nr 


Shing-mo-pha lo 




Me-pho-j°iwa So 


arsrgc^nr 


Me-mo-’lang lo 




Sa-pho-ta lo 



Year of the Fire Hare 
Year of the Earth Dragon 
Year of the Earth Serpent 
Year of the Iron Horse 
Year of the Iron Sheep 
Year of the Water Monkey 
Year of the Water Bird 
Year of tlx Wood Dog 
Year of the Wood Pig 
Year of the Fire Rat 
Year of the Fire Bull 
Year of tlx Earth Tiger 
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<SJ 0| Sa-mo-0 lo Year of the Earth Hare 

OJ Ci-pho-dru lo Year of the Iron Dragon 

|pi nj Ci-mo-dri 1© Year of the Iron Serpent 

§’«'5*nr Chu-pho-ta 1© Year of the Water Horse 

Chu-mo-lu 1© Year of the Water Sheep 

■Jjc/q’jprnr Shing-pho-tre lo Year of the Wood Monkey 

^ S ^ Shlllg-ISI©-bj 0 a So Year of the Wood Bird 

$4 %4 |Q Oi Me-pSlO-chl lo Year of the Fire Dog 

SfZi'svyor Me-mo-phi lo Year of the Fire Pig 

^ 54 g q OJ Sa-pho»j°Iwa lo Year of the Earth Rat 

^ ^ nF Sa-rao-’lang lo Year of the Earth Bull 

^ ^1 Ca-pho-ta lo Year of the Iron Tiger 

&I OJ Ca-mo-6 lo Year of the Iron Hare 

Chu»pho-drii lo Year of the Water Dragon 

nj Chu-mo-dri lo Year of the Water Serpent 

^E/q'^'nr Shing-pho-ta lo Year of the Wood Horse 

•^C/arnj^’nr Shing-mo-lu lo Year of the Wood Sheep 

irss'gjnror Me-pho-tre lo Year of the Fire Monkey 

5r*rgw Me-mo-bj°a So Year of the Fire Bird 

W^OT Sa-ph©-chi lo Year of the Earth Dog 

Sa-mo-plsa So Year of the Earth Pig 

Ca-pho-j°iwa lo Year of the Iron Rat 

Ca-mo-’lang lo Year of the Iron Bull 

<£ *4 ^*J| OJ Chu-pho-ta lo Year of the Water Tiger 
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Chu-mo -0 lo Year of the Water Hare 
Y Shing-pho-dru So Year of the Wood Dragon 
5^1^ ™ Shlng-mo-dru lo Year of the Wood Serpent 

* r * , ’5'° r Me-pho-ta lo Year of the Fire Horse 

*N # V V 

Me-mo-lu lo Year of the Fire Sheep 
^•q-|npa|- Sa-pho-tre lo Year of the Earth Monkey 

^ Sa-mo-bj°a lo Year of the Earth Bird 

Ca-pho-chS lo Year of the Iron Dog 

Ca-mo-pha lo Year of the Iron Pig 

Chu-pho-j°iwa So Year of the Water Rat 

* Y Chu-mo-’lang lo Year of the Water Bull 

■^C. q ^q| aj Shing-pho-ta lo Year of the Wood Tiger 

***"5 Shing-mo -0 lo Year of the Wood Hare 

Me-pho-dru lo Year of the Fire Dragon 

*IT!r nr Me-mo-dru lo Year of the Fire Serpent 

Sa-pho-ta lo Year of the Earth Horse 

^ Sa-rno-Iu lo Year of the Earth Sheep 

^^•q-|aroj- Ca-pho-tre lo Year of the Iron Monkey 

g fX| Ca-IBO-t)] 0 a id Year of the Iron Bird 

Chu-pho-chi lo Year of the Water Dog 

Chu-mo-pha lo Year of the Water Pig 

Shing-pho-j°iwa So Year of the Wood Rat 
■^•argjQ'nr Shing-mo-’Iang So Year of the Wood Bull 

Me-pho-ta lo Year of the Fire Tiger 



<§'<srup$rnj- 
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Speaking of one’s year of birth, one might say 
Nga lo j°iu ’ing ‘I was bom in the year of the Rat’ or 
Nga lo j°iu kham shing ’ing ‘I 
was born in the year of the Wood Rat’, whereby FW 
kham means ‘element’. In addition to <V' lo ‘year’, the 
more complete expression ’namlo ‘celestial year’ 

is used, e.g. ^•arq|'3's,^§j| ’Namlo g°aci-na ’mo 
‘In which year was that?’. ‘This year’ is d°UCi; 

‘next year’ is sangpho; ‘last year’ is 3^C.' na- 

hing, and ‘the year before last’ is zhehing, e.g. 

Nga nahing dau 
’nyi-g°i d°on-’u Dru-lu ong-yi ‘Last year I came to 
Bhutan for two months’. 

The Sanskrit Tibetan names of the years of the Rap- 
jung cycle are listed on the following pages in their formal 
Choke pronunciations. These Kalacakra terms are used 
only by astrologers and scholars of Bhutanese chrono- 
metrv. 








Rapjung 


Year of the Fire Hare 




’Namjtsng 


Year of the Earth Dragon 




Karp® 


Year of the Earth Serpent 




Rapnyo 


Year of the Iron Horse 




Kedak 


Year of the Iron Sheep 




’Angg°ira 


Year of the Water Monkey 




Peldong 


Year of the Water Bird 




•Ngopo 


Year of the Wood Dog 




Natshotden 


Year of the Wood Pig 


rat^g«v 


Dzinj°et 


Year of the Fire Rat 


>9 ^ 


’Wangchuk 


Year of the Fire Bull 




Drumangpo 


Year of the Earth Tiger 




Nyoden 


Year of the Earth Hare 


^’WT 


’Nam’non 


Year of the Iron Dragon 


ig’fl&T 


Chuchok 


Year of the Iron Serpent 




’Natshok 


Year of the Water Horse 




Nyima 


Year of the Watei Sheep 




Nyidrolj°et 


Year of the Wood Monkey 




Sacong 


Year of the Wood Bird 




Miz°et 


Year of the Fire Dog 


Thamceidiil 


Year of the Fire Pig 




Ktindzin 


Year of the Earth Rat 


pwprq- 


Gelwa 


Year of the Earth Bull 




’Namjur 


Year of the Iron Tiger 
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qC/*I’ 

N9 


B°ongb°u 


Year of the Iron Hare 




Gawa 


Year of the Water Dragon 




’Namgel 


Year of the Water Serpent 


gnj'q’ 


Gelwa 


Year of the Wood Horse 




Nyoj°et 


Year of the Wood Sheep 




Dongnyen 


Year of the Fire Monkey 




Serchang 


Year of the Fire Bird 




’Namchang 


Year of the Earth Dog 




Jurj°et 


Year of the Earth Pig 




Ktinden 


Year of the Iron Rat 




Pharwa 


Year of the Iron Bull 




Gej°et 


Year of the Water Tiger 




Dzej°et 


Year of tie Water Hare 


w*i’ 


Thromo 


Year of the Wood Dragon 


3r*^§T 


’Natshok’ik 


Year of the Wood Serpent 


lnpqj% 


Z°H’n6n 


Year of the Fire Horse 


|S* 


Treu 


Year of the Fire Sheep 


>9 >9 


Phurb°u 


Year of the Earth Monkey 


^-q- 


Zh°iwa 


Year of the Earth Bird 




Thiinmong 


Year of the Iron Dog 




Gelj°et 


Year of the Iron Pig 




Yongdzin 


Year of the Water Rat 


q^j‘^' 


B°akmet 


Year of the Water Bull 




Kunga 


Year of the Wood Tiger 





Sinb°u 


Year of the Wood Hare 


*r 




Me 


Year of the Fire Dragon 


^*W*S|*’ 


Marser 


Year of the Fire Serpent 


5^8'% 


D°tikiphonya 


Year of the Earth Horse 




*r 


D°6ndr°up 


Year of the Earth Sheep 


5T a 


’’ 


Dr°akpo 


Year of the Iron Monkey 




’Lonyen 


Year of the Iron Bird 




’Ngachen 


Year of the Water Dog 


eJT3 


IT 


Thrakcuk 


Year of the Water Pig 




Mikmar 


Year of the Wood Rat 


ig-q- 




Throw© 


Year of the Wood Bull 




Z°etpa 


Year of the Fire Tiger 



The Bhutanese lunar New Year, officially known as gnj’ 
Gabi Loss ‘King’s New Year’ but popularly 
known only as rxr*S]3K’ Losa, is celebrated on the eve of 
the first day of the new lunar year and on the first day 
itself, corresponding to the new moon in February or the 
beginning of March. The traditional agricultural New 
Year, nfaraqqf Lomba or<Wfj' LompO, is celebrated 
on the last day of the tenth lunar month and first two days 
of the eleventh lunar month in Ha and Paro districts. In 
Sha, i.e. ’Wangdi Phodr°a district, the new year is cele- 
brated as Nyilo, which ostensibly corresponds 

with the winter solstice but in practice usually follows it by 
a number of days. The Eastern Bhutanese New Year or 

Shachop Losa, or 
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Shachobi Losa, is, for religious reasons having 
to do with the chronometry of the |c.’«FF ’Nyingmapa 
sect, celebrated on the first day of the twelfth month of the 
lunar year. Bhutanese chronometry distinguishes four sea- 
sons, as does Western chronometry. These are FF SOkha 
‘spring’, §' bja ‘summer’, ^K’F sekha ‘autumn’ and 
^3^' ‘winter’. 

There are twelve months in the Bhutanese year, and 
these are generally designated simply as dail ‘moon’ 
or ‘lunar month’ with the corresponding ordinal number, 
e.g. ^c/f d°angba ‘first’, *$ff ’nyiba ‘second’, etc. 
The Bhutanese lunar months also have astrological names, 
which are not used in common parlance. Ostensibly, the 
astrological names derive from the constellation in vvhich 
the full moon of a particular lunar month appears. Listed 
in the table on the following page are both the common 
ordinal names of the Bhutanese lunar months, in Dzong- 
kha, and the scholarly names, given in the formal Choke 
pronunciation. 



lunar months 

ordinal name astrological name 



dPT^'F 


dau d°angba 


5'dT 


Ta da 




dau ’nyiba 




’Oda 




dau sumba 


WT 


Nak da 




dau zhiba 


F^’jf’F 


Sag°a dawa 


rf^F 


dau ’ngaba 




’Non da 




dau dr°uba 




Chuto dawa 


flST^’F 


dau diinba 




Dr°ozhin dawa 


a^s^f 


dau gaba 




Thrum da 




dau guba 


W’fl'F 


Thakar dawa 




dau cuba 


Sto'STff 1 * 


’Mindr°u dawa 




dau cuciba 




Go dawa 




dau cunyiba 




Gel dawa 



Note that the ordinal numbers are not used in combination 
with JS-F tsha ‘time’, introduced in Section 7 of Chapter 
4, but with theng ‘time’, e.g. 

’Ani theng ’ngaba ’mg ‘This is the fifth time’, or 
with lenthe ‘time’, e.g. 

^ D°a ’ani Lenthe ’nga jou ’ing ‘Now this is the 
fifth time going’. Some uses of the word tsha ‘time’, 
however, may prefer an ordinal translation in English, e.g. 

Ni-g°i tsha sum jou ’ing 

‘This will be the third time that we have gone’ or ‘This 
makes the third time that we have gone’, literally ‘By 
means of this it will be three times that we have gone’. 
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The months of the Gregorian calendar are referred 
to as ’inda ‘English month 5 and are also combined 

with the ordinal numbers. For example, 

’Inda guba ‘the ninth Gregorian month 5 is September. 
There is increasing support for the use of the term 
Clda ‘International month 5 on one hand because the term 
’inda is inaccurate, for the Western calendar is 
not of English origin any more than is the Roman alpha- 
bet, and on the other hand because the term migh 
erroneously suggest that Bhutan was once a British colony, 
whereas Bhutan has in fact always remained fiercely 
independent. 

Dates are indicated simply by the word tstie 
‘date 5 followed by the cardinal number of the day of the 
Bhutanese lunar month, e.g. tshe CUtham 

‘the tenth 5 or D°ari tshe gu 5 mg 

‘Today is the ninth of the month’. A peculiarity of Bhuta- 
nese chronometry is that a lunar month may skip days, 
whereas conversely two consecutive days may bear the 
same date. For example, both the 25th and 26th of October 
1990 were the 7th day of the ninth lunar month of the Iron 
Horse Year. On the other hand, the 28 th and 29th of 
December 1990 were the 11th and 13th respectively of the 
eleventh lunar month of the Iron Horse Year, whereby the 
12th was skipped. Gregorian dates are indicated by the 
’intshe ‘English date’ followed by the cardinal 
number of the day or, alternatively and more accurately, 
by citshe ‘international date’. 



In Dzongkhga, days of the week, diinthra 

‘week 5 , are named after the same planetary deities as in the 
Romance, Germanic and Indo-Aryan languages. The Bhu- 
tanese system is identical to the ancient (but not the mod- 
em) Tibetan system in which the days of the week occur 
one day earlier with respect to the their counterparts in 
' other languages. To illustrate this, in below table the literal 
translation in Latin for the Bhutanese days of the week is 
given in addition to the proper English translation. The 
modem Tibetan days of the week, however, coincide with 
those of other languages since the calendar reform intro- 
duced by Desi Sangga Jatsho, disciple 

of the fifth Dalai Lama, in the seventeenth century. These 
reforms were not implemented in Bhutan, where the ori- 
ginal Tibetan system is still in use. 

The explanation usually offered for the deviation 
from international norm of the ancient Tibetan week in use 
in Bhutan has to do with a difference in point of view. 
Whereas in colloquial British English ‘half six’ means ‘half 
past six’, the corresponding expressions in Dzongkha, 
Dutch, German and Russian mean ‘half of the sixth hour 5 , 
viz. ‘half past five 5 . (See Chapter Four on how to tell time 
in Dzongkha.) Similarly, upon attaining one’s thirtieth 
birthday, one commences his thirty-first year of life, 
throughout which one claims to be thirty years old. One 
might just as well say that one is completing his thirty-first 
year. 

Such a forward-looking perspective about when the 
days of the week start is the original cause due to which 
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the ancient Tibetan week in use in Bhutan came to be one 
day earlier than its foreign counterparts. As explained in 
Chapter 4, the traditional Bhutanese day begins at dawn. It 
is conceivable, however, that in ancient times the Tibetans 
originally conceived the day as starting at dusk, as in the 
Classical system of the ancients Greeks whereby the night 
would, as a consequence, be considered as belonging to the 
following day. This is, for example, the reason why, al- 
though the Saint Nicholas 5 Day is the 6th of December, the 
pakjesavond celebrated in Holland takes place on the even- 
ing of what we now consider to be the 5th of December. A 
change in the way the moment of inception of the day was 
defined may have been the original cause for the fact that 
the unreformed Old Tibetan week, still in use in Bhutan, is 
out of synch with the rest of the world. 





Roman 


English 


Latin 


Dzongkha 


Dzongkha 


equivalent 


translation 




za-Dau 


Sunday 


Lunae dies 




za-Mima 


Monday 


Martis dies 




za-Lhap 


Tuesday 


Mercurii dies 




za-Pliup 


Wednesday 


Jovis dies 




za-Pasa 


Thursday 


Veneris dies 




za-Pem 


Friday 


Satumis dies 




za-Nyim 


Saturday 


Solis dies 



To ask the day of the week in Dzongkha, one says 

Za g°aci ’in-na ‘Which day of the week is it? 5 . 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Subordinate clauses, 
indirect speech, the imperative, 
honorifies, fixed expressions 
and proverbs 

1 . Subordinate clauses, indirect speech 
and the hearsay evidential 

There are several ways of forming a subordinate clause in 
Dzongkha. One of these is that the inflected stem of the 
verb nominalizes of a clause in the sense of ‘the fact that 5 
which then becomes a complement of the verb in the main 
clause. 

Ngace d°ari Dr°asho Sonam Rabga-g°i 
We today Dr°asho Sonam Rabga-[gen] 
chim-na jo-gop nga-g°i 
house- [loe] go-must I- [erg] 
je-song-nu 
forget- [pfj- [ip] 

I forgot we had to go to Dr°asho Sonam Rabga’s 
house today. 
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( 2 ) 

Kho na ong-ni-’im ngace 

Be here come- [inf] -aux we 
hema-la-ra she 

before-ffom-[str] know 

We knew beforehand that he was coming here. 

’Mi-d°i-g°i guko cap-ni 

Man-the-[erg] cheating perform- [infj 
’im-zumci du 
be-like be 

It appears that he is someone who cheats. 

(4) Ftfc’^sr 

Kho ong-ni-’im nga-g°i je-so-nu 

ft come-[inf]-[aux] I-[erg] forget- [pf] -[ip] 

I forgot he was coming. 

The nominalized inflected stem of the verb in the subor- 
dinate clause may take a case ending indicating its role as a 
constituent in the main clause. 
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( 5 ) 

r4*t|^’4FJm§’q*Nj 
Yig°u ma-dr°i-wa tin-rim 
Letter not- write- [sup] period-long 

yasom-la lashom mi-jo- wS 
transpire-[abl] good not-go-[ak] 

Because I haven’t written (i.e. practised calligraphy) 
for a long time, it’s not going so well. 

Interrogative subordinate clauses introduced in English by 
‘whether’ or by an interrogative pronoun are rendered in 
Dzongkha by subordinating unchanged a clause marked by 
the interrogative particle **{’ g°a or 3j’ na to the verb in 
the main clause. 

Gatsha Phiintsho’ling-la thon-ong-yi-g°a 
Gatsha Phiintsho’ling-from appear-come-[pt] -[Q] 
ma-ong-g°a nga ma-she 
not-come-[Q] I not-know 

I don’t know [i.e. have not come to know] whether 
or not Gatsha has come back from Phiintsho’ling. 
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( 7 ) 

’Im-ong-g°a-ya mi-she 
Be-[pot]-[Q]-also not-know 

I don’t know whether that is so, / That may very 
well be. 

Mo chum-g°i ji g°ad°eci yop-’in-na 
She rice-[gen] weight howmuch be-[aux]-[Q] 
ja-d°o-wa 
measure- [pr] - [ak] 

She is weighing the rice, [literally ‘she is measuring 
out [to see] how much the weight of the rice is’]. 

( 9 ) 

Kho-g°i yig°u dr°i-ong-g°a ma-she 
He-[erg] letter write-[pot]-[Q] not-know 

I don’t know whether he’ll write a letter. 

( 10 ) 

Ne-zhi g°ad ’in-na ma-sh6 
illness-cause what be-[Q] not-know 

I don’t know what’s wrong with me. 
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dinator If Z°e ‘that’, literally the stem of the verb ‘to 
say, to calf. 

( 1 1 ) 

Nga-lu b°u-ci go-ni-’ing z°e ’monlam 

I-[dat] son-a must-[inf]-[aux] that prayer 
tap-ni-’ing 
yearn- [inf] -[aux] 

I wish I had a son. 

Mo ’nammesarae j°arim yo z°e kham 

She very beautiful be that boast 

tsong-ma 
sell-[ep] 

She is vain/boastful about the fact that 
she is so very beautiful. 

(is) 

Cha-g°i kho pon' ’ing z°e g°o-yi-g°a 

You- [erg] he VIP be that hear-[pt]-[Q] 

Had you guys heard that he was a 
very important personage? 



Clauses which are complements of verba sentiendi et di- 
cendi in the main clause may subordinated by the subor- 
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(14) 

Ngi-g°i ’nossm-ia be-wacin kho-g°i 
My-[gen] opinion-[abl] do-if he-[erg] 

cho-Iu dr°oram be-ong z°e ’nou-ma 
you-[dai] help do-[pot] that think-[ep] 

According to me, I think he might help you. 

In (14) the auxiliFy of the potential is used in the clause 
governed by 3 A’ z Q ‘that’, whereas in sentences (15)-(17) 
the verbs of the subordinate clauses are in the optative and 
in (18) the subrodinator 3 A' z°e governs a clause intro- 
duced by the conditional conjunction -wacin ‘if. 

( ! 5) 

Nga cho na-ra yo-cu z°e ’nou-’ing 

I you here-[str] be-[opt] that think-[aux] 

I wish you were here. [literally: ‘I think: “Would 
that you were here.” ’] 

(16) 

Nga mo na yo-cu z°e ’monlam tap-’ing 
I she here be- [opt] that prayer do-[aux] 



I wish she were here. 
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(17) 

Nga-ya cho-zumbe ’ing-cu z°e nou-ma 
j.too you-like be-[opt] that think-[ep] 

I wish I were like you. 

( 18 ) 

Nga kho na ytt-barin z°e ’nou-ma 

1 he here be-if that think-[ep] 

I’m thinking [what it would be like] if only 
he were here. 

Used with verba iicendi the subordinate! Z°e is die 
means by which indirect speech is expressed in Dzongkha. 
Although in written narrative one encounters the use of the 
particle 3* Z°e to introduce a direct quote, in spoken 
Dzongkha this particle is only used to introduce mdrrect 

speech. 

(19) 

Pasa-g°i d°ari kho dzong-na mi-jo z°e 
Pasa-[erg] today he dzong-m not-go that 
■ ’lap-d°o-wa 
say-[pr]-[ak] 

Pasa said that he wasn’t going to go to the 
dzong today. 
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( 20 ) 

Kfao la beu ’mg z °e lap ’imma 

Ifc work do [aux] that say [aux] 

He says he is working. 

( 21 ) 

Dru-g°i chdlu-d°i dzamling-g°i 

Bhutan-[gen] religion-the world-[gen] 
chdlu-tshu-g°i dr°a-la 
religion-[pl]- [gen] array- [abl] 
tsache-sho-ci ’ing z ° e lap-ma 

principal-mosf-one be that say-[ep] 

It is said that Bhutanese Buddhism is one of the most 

highly respected [from] amongst the religions of the 

world. 

( 22 ) 

Kho ho-ho na gu-do z°e lap-zha-ci 

He arrive-arrive here wait- stay that say-put- [pt] 

He said [for you] to wait until he gets here. 
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( 23 ) 

Cho-g°i kho-lu tiru bj°in-ni ’imma 

You- [erg] he-[dat] money give-[inf] be 
z°e nga-g°i kho-lu lap-ci 

that I- [erg] he-to tell-[pt] 

I told him that you would give him the money. 

Certain genitive constructions with words like ke 
‘voice, language’ or tshi ‘word, phrase’ may express 
meanings similar to those of indirect speech introduced by 
the subordinator Z°e. 

( 24 ) 

Khong-g°i ngace b°o-bi ke nga-g°i 

They- [erg] we call- [gen] voice I- [erg] 

g°o-wa 
hear-[ak] 

I can hear that they are calling us. 

( 25 ) 

Kho to z°au-ma z°e-wi tshi-d°i g°aci 

Be rice eat-[ep] that- [gen] word- the what 

beu-d°a ’lap- ’mo 
do-[pg] say-be 

Under what circumstances does one say the phrase 

‘He’s eating rice 8 ? 
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Serving a similar function is the hearsay evidential lo, a 
sentence-final par-ticle which indicates that the purport of 
the statement or question was learnt by hearsay. It forms 
part of the expression g°aci lo? ‘I beg your par- 

don. / What did you say?’. 

(26) 

Sangga naba jo-ni-’ing z°e 

Sangga tomorrow go-[inf]-[aux] that 
’lap-ma lo 
say-[ep] [he] 

I hear that Sangga says he’s going tomorrow. 

(27) 

Zhung-g°i-ra thrim-d°i 

Government- [erg] - [ str] law-the 
tsup-ma lo 

introduce- [ep] [he] 

We hear the government is introducing this law. 
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(28) 

Kho sangpho-la-ga mi- ho z°e 

He next^ year-from-until not-arrive that 
’lap-ma lo 
say-[ep] [he] 

I hear he’s been saying that he won’t come back 

until next year. 

(29) -lh'^ a 5 q HI 

- ’Lome du-g°a 

Electricity be-[Q] 

- G°aci lo 
What [he] 

- ’Lome du-g°a z°e (’lap-bi) 

Electricity be-[Q] that (say-[aux]) 

- Is there electricity now? 

- Beg your pardon? 

- (I said:) Is there electricity? 
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( 30 ) 

Dr asho-g°i sung-d°o-zumbe-wacin ngace-ya 
Dr°asho-[erg] tell-[pr]-like-if W e-too 

jo-ni-’ing lo 
go-[inf]-[aux] [he] 

If it is to be as Dr°asho says, [they say] we will 
be going as well. 

( 31 ) 

- G°aci lo? 

What [he] 

-Sem ga-wa z°e ’lap-bi 

Mind be_happy-[ak] that say-[aux] 

- Beg your pardon? 

- 1 said: I’m enjoying myself. 

English temporal subordinate clauses are expressed in 
Dzongkha either by genitive constructions with an expres- 
sion of time, such as SKWq* kap-lu ‘at which time, 
when’, or by use of the present gerund or past participle 
discussed in the previous chapter. 
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trop-d°a tsip 
agitate- [pg] anger 



A man agitated whilst hungry will get angry. 

2. The subordinate! -mi 

The suffix *r -mi is attached directly to the stem of the 
verb and converts this verb into a nominal constituent 
which can be used independently as a nominal head or 
attributively to modify a noun. When affixed to a transi- 
tive verb the nominalized constituent may be (preferential 
with or modify either the agent or the patient of the verb, 
a point made clear by the context. A nominalized subor- 
dinate clause in *T -mi may modify a noun representing 
either an animate or inanimate entity or, if used as a nomi- 
nal head, be coreferential with an animate or inanimate 
entity. 

( 33 ) 

Tshem cap-mi d°akpa-ci du 

Sew perform-[sub] few-a be 



( 32 ) 

Tou ke-bi kap-lu 
hunger feel- [gen] time-[dat] 
z°au-ma 
be felt- [ep] 



There are a few DamSis. 
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(34) 

Kho tramashep be-mi dr°a-kha memba 
Ife mischief do-[ap-gen] group-at not be 

He’s not amongst those who are being mischievous. 

(35) 

Kho-lu dangzh°a ’lonbo-g°i 
He-[dat] theotherday minister- [erg] 

’nang-mi g°o-d°i d°ari g°6n-do-nu 
give[hon]-[sub] g°6-the today wear-sit-[ip] 



Today he’s wearing the g°o that the minister gave 
him the other day. 

(36) E;’^^«rFnj^r9'a*wr^’l}-^'q^^^' 

Nga-g°i thromkha-la nyo-baong-mi 
I-[erg] market-from buy-bring-[sub] 
tshose-d°i-tshu mo-g°i 
vegetable- the-pl she-[erg] 
ma-she-ba tsong-da-nu 
not-know-[sup] sell-[pf]-[ip] 

By mistake she sold the vegetables that I had brought 
from the market. 
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(37) 

Nga-lu go-mi-d°i mi-thop-ba 

I-[dat] require-[sub]-the not-get-[ak] 

I don’t ever get what I want. 



( 38 ) 

Dr°asho-g°i chapdra-ci 
Dr°asho-[erg] announcement-one 

dr°i- ’ nang-mi-d°i d°are-g°i 

write-proffer- [ sub] -the thesedays- [gen] 
Kiinsel-na ma-tshii-ba 
Kiinsel-in not appear- [ak] 

The announcement which Dr°asho wrote did not 
appear in the last Kiinsel. 



( 39 ) 

Jap-lu tropda ba-mi-d°i ’mami ’im-bi 

Back-[abl] rifle carry- [sub] -the soldier be- [gen] 
ta ’imma 
sign be 

The sign of a soldier is that he carries a rifle 
on his back. 
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( 40 ) 

Khatsa Thimphu-chu-na tsacap-do-mi 
Yesterday Thimphu-river-in swim- stay- [sub] 
’alu-tshu-g°i dr°a-la ci ngace 
child-[pl]-[gen] group- [ab] one we 
japtha-zh°imla chu-na thim-di 
leave-after river-in sink-[pp] 
shi-so-nu 
die-[pf]-[ip] 

One of [literally: ‘amongst’] the children swimming 
in the Thimphu River yesterday, appears to have 
drowned after we left. 



9S V -S C\ <N *N 



( 41 ) 



Hema-la-ra ngace-g°i Tome 
Before- [abl]-[str] we- [gen] electricity 
co-mi ’mi-d°i d°a na 

repair-[sub] man-the now here 
Thimphu-lu dop-membS 
Thimphu-at reside-not be 



( 42 ) 

Kho-g°i pha-ma-g°i Tap-mi-d°i 

He-[erg] father-mother- [erg] say-[sub]-the 
tsala mi-nyen-ba 
adamantly not-listen-[ak] 

He really won’t listen to what mother and father say. 

( 43 ) 

Kho-g°i be-mi zhego-d°i zh°im-bS 

He- [erg] make-[sub] food-the bedelicious- [ak] 

The food he cooks is delicious. 

( 44 ) 

’Lam zh°u-mi hd-nu. D°oro 

Lama request-[sub] arrive- [ip] Again 

kho-d°a’nyam ta-khi-mi-ci ya du 

he-with horse-lead-[sub]-one also be 

The man who has come to get the lama has arrived. 

Someone to lead his horse on a tether is also there. 



The man who always used to repair our electricity 
no longer lives in Thimphu. 
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( 45 ) 

Khong la be-mi-tshu d°ari 
They work do-[sub]-[pl] today 

ma-ong-mi-d°i ’la len-dbp-ong 
not-come- [ sub] -the salary take-stay-[pot] 

The workers who haven’t shown up today are 
probably picking up their salaries. 



( 46 ) 



Nga rochi so-mi-d°i chim 
I dog raise- [sub] -the house 

sung-ni-g°i-d°6n-lu ’mg 

guard- [inf] - [gen] -sotiiat- [dat] be 



The dog I have raised is for guarding the house. 



Though similar in function, the nominalizing subordinator 
in -<W -mi is dis-tinct from the genitive of verbs in 
/-W -bi/-wi, which may also modify a noun. 

( 47 ) 

Cho ’lote-tup-bi ’mi-ci ’ing 

You tmst-be^alright-[gen] man-one be 

You are a trustworthy person. 

Used as a nominal head, a nominalized clause in <W’ -mi 
need not necessarily read as a nomen concretum but may 
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also denote the fact itself expressed by the subordinate 
clause. 

( 48 ) 

Hema ngace NepSl-lu jo-mi-d°i d°ato nga-g°i 

Before we Nepal-to go-[sub]-the now I-[erg] 

pcere tam-ma 

remembrance dispatch-[ep] 

Now I can remember the time we were 
in Nepal together. 



( 49 ) 

Nga-g°i ta-wacin cho naba-ra lok 

I-[gen] see-if you tomorrow- [str] back 
thong-ong z°e ’lap-mi-d°i mo-g°i 
come- [pot] that say- [sub] -the she- [erg] 
ha-ma-g°o-wa, me-na? 

understand-didnot-understand- [ak] notbe-[Q] 

I don’t think she understood you when you said that 
you wouldn’t be coming back until tomorrow, isn’t 
that so? 



Suffixed to the verb 3-^’ Z°© ‘to call, name’, which in the 
previous section we have learnt serves as a subordinator 
with verba sentiendi et dicendi, the nominalizing subordi- 
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nator -*}' -mi may expresses the meaning 8 the fact that, 
namely, by name’. 

(50) 

D°i semes g°aci z°e-mi-d°i ’in-na 

That animal what name-[sub]-the be-[Q] 

What is that animal called? 

(51) 

Kho mi-ong z°e-mi-d°i kho-g°i 
It not-come name- [sub] -the he-[gen] 

’arogaro-d°i thdn-ong-nu bo 
lover- the appear-come-[ip] [ctr] 

The fact that he’s not going means that his lover 
must have come. 

In the preceding section the inflected stem of a verb was 
seen to convert the clause of which it is the head into a 
nominal constituent within a larger syntagma. The inflec- 
ted form of a reduplicated stem is also a nominal! zed part 
of speech and may serve as an adjectival past participle, 
e.g. ^WW^njar G°ola rarau ‘tom clothes’. Only the 
second stem in the reduplication is an inflected form, and 
the adjectival form thus derived may be used adnominally, 
e.g. (52), or as a predicative adjective, e.g. (53). 
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(52) 

’Mi-d°i thromkha-lu sha-rii-riiu tsong-ni 
Man-the market-at meat-rot-rotten sell- [inf] 
beu-ma 
do-[ep] 



That man is trying to sell rotten meat in the market. 

( 53 ) 

Ngi ’age-d°i d°angphu chada 

My grandfather-the before war 

cab-bi kap se-sep ’immS Te 

perform- [gen] time kill-killed be Then 
’ange-d°i lo-nara ge-di 

grandmother-the year-in-[str] growold-[pp] 
shi-shiu ’imma 
die-died be 

My grandfather was killed whilst fighting in the war 
long ago. My grandmother, on the other hand, lived 
to very old. 



3. The imperative 

The imperative of a verb is simply its bare uninflected 
stem, e.g. (54)-(62). The negative imperative is formed by 
adding the prefix *T- ma- to the verb, e.g. (63) 
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(54) 

Dd-sa-i thap dam 

sit-place-[gen] rope close 

Fasten your seat belts. 

(55) 

'Alu ba 
Child carry 

Carry the child! 

(56) 

Gaton-d°i ju-ma-du-tshuntsho d6 
festivities-the finish-not-finish-until stay 

Stay here until the festivities are over. 

(57) fwaSFT^I 

Lam thrang-di song 
road straight-[pp] go 

Go straight ahead! 

(58) 

No j°angkha-cap 
Cow enumeration-perform 



Count the cattle! 
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(59) 

Dr°em tbn 
Attention show 



Watch out! 

(61) F<W§| 

Kho-lu dr°i 
He-[dat] ask 

Ask him. 



(60) 

Ya long 
up stand 

Stand up! 

(62) Fivwyagi 

Kho-lu yig°u dr°i 
He-[dat] letter write 

Write him a letter. 



(63) 

Drangke ma-cap ’ma 

Burp not-perform [fe] 

Hey, don’t burp! 

Various suffixes are often affixed to the imperative of a 
verb to express nuances of meaning or mood. One such 
suffix is % -sh, which can be added to the imperative, as 
it can to other verb forms, e.g. ’mosh? ‘ Isn’t that 

so?’. The suffix -sh expresses urging on the part of 
the speaker vis-k-vis the listener. 



( 64 ) 

Ton-sh 

show-[u] 



(65) 

Go demi pchi-sh 
Door key open-[u] 



Show [it to me] ! 



Unlock the door! 
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( 66 ) 

Kadr°iche z°e ’lap-sh 
Thankyou that say-[u] 

Say ‘Thank you’! 

( 67 ) 

Kho-gu sotap-sh 

He-[upon] bite-[u] 

Bite him! 

( 68 ) 

Tiru-ci ton-sh 
money-one remove-[u] 

Get out [i.e. give me] one rupee! 

( 69 ) 

Kho chim-na-la ton-tang-sh 
Hj house-in-from remove-dispatch-[u] 

Get him out of the house! 

Use of the suffix -sh lends an air of urgency to an 
imperative, which may in some contexts be construed as 
familiar. However, note that in combination with the 
particle of politeness la, the use of the suffix ^ E| j' 
-sh is by no means necessarily rude. 



( 70 ) 

Sung-sh la 
Tell- [a] [pol] 

Yes, please! 

Observe how in the following example the verb zha 
‘put, keep, place’ forms a compound with the main verb 
pcang ‘to hang up’. 

( 71 ) 

G°ola z°ashing-gu pcang-zha 
Clothes hanger-on hang-put 

Hang up the clothes on the hanger. 

The verb ’nang ‘proffer’, the honorific counterpart 
to 9* bj°ing ‘give’, is used virtually to the complete 
exclusion of the latter in imperative sentences and may 
also, as in the following example, be used as an auxiliary 
to convert a command into a polite request. 

( 72 ) 

Nga-lu dr°oram ’atsici be-’nang 
I-[dat] assistance littlebit do-proffer 

Please help me out a little bit. 
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In addition to the expression dr°Oram be-ni 

‘help, assist’, used in the preceding example, the more col- 
loquial roram be-ni ‘help, assist’ also exists. 

The sentence-final particle of friendly entreaty Sf*T 
’ma is used, although not solely in conjunction with the 
imperative, to convey both a sense of urgency and of 
friendliness or familiarity. 

( 73 ) 

Kho-g°i nga-lu drang-ma. Nga-lu ma-drang ’ma 

He-[erg] I-[acc] beat-[ep] I-[acc] not-beat [fe] 

He’s beating up on me. Don’t beat me! 

(74) ^’i| 

Chchcht, ’wae, Doji! Cho Dr°asho-g°i b°u ’ing 

Psst, hey. Doji! You Dr°asho-[gen] son be 

z°e kham-d°i-ra ma-tsong ’mS! 
that boast- the- [str] not-sell [fe]! 

Tama-be-n piitsabe 
Later- [adv] -if nicely 
’lukbjing-ong-g°o 
give_someonewhatfor- [pot] -hey 

Psst, hey. Doji! Don’t you boast about being the son 

of a Dr°asho! Otherwise, I might teach you a lesson. 
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(75) 

Chd-g°i ’nyug°u-d°i nga-lu atsi ’nya-’nang ’ma 
You- [gen] pen-the I-[dat] abit lend [fe] 

Lend me you pen for a minute. 

(76) 

D°ari nga-lu ’ngiitram cutham-d°eci 
Today I-[dat] ’ngiitram ten- about 
ki’nang ’ma 
lend [fe] 

Please lend me ten ’ngiitram today. 

Observe the difference in meaning between the two 
Dzongkha verbs corresponding to English Tend’. The verb 
’nya’nang ‘let someone use something’ in (75) 
indicates that the speaker is going to use the second per- 
son’s pen and then return the same pen forthwith, whereas 
the verb ki’nang ‘lend’ in (76) indicates that, al- 

though the speaker intends to reimburse the second person, 
he will not do so with the same ten ’ngiitram which he bor- 
rowed. 

The particle §|’A' ’mare expresses authority on the 
part of the speaker. Added to an imperative, the sentence 
acquires the air of an order or impersonal command. 
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(77) -*^. 5 FSr*| 

. |f| 

- Da thrang-’mare 
Arrow straighten- [auth] 

- Thrang-ma mi-thong-ma bo te 
Straighten-[sup] not-see-[ep] [ctr] [acc] 

- Straighten the arrow! 

- But I can’t see right in order to straighten it. 

(78) 

Dop-d°i-na chu kang-’mare 
Bucket-the-in water fill- [auth] 

Fill the bucket with water. 



Like the sentence-final particles -sh and ’ma, the 
particle Sj'A’ ’mare is not limited to the imperative. The 
particle Sj'*.’ ’mare may also be used in the indicative 
where it authoritatively draws the listener’s attention to the 
purport of the statement. 



*** es 



*\ v es ^ 



( 79 ) 



Cho-g°i nyo-ni-’ing z°e ’lap-mi 
You-[erg] buy-[inf]-[aux] that say-[sub] 
bakba-d°i kho-g°i ’ing ’mare 
scooter-the he-[gen] be [auth] 

The scooter you say you’re going to buy is his! 



4 Honorific speech 

Dzongkha, like Tibetan, has a special honorific lexicon. 
The speech habits of Dzongkha speakers in formal situa- 
tions are highly cultivated and polite, and honorific speech 
is employed when addressing or referring to people of 
high rank to whom respect should be accorded. The hono- 
rific pronouns Xl§ ‘he, she, you’ and na-b°U ‘they, 
you’ were already introduced in Chapter 4. 

Honorific equivalents exist for many common verbs 
and nouns. For example, the verb 3^' ’lap ‘to speak, to 
say’ has the honorific equivalents SUIlg and 
zh°U. The verb SUIlg is used when the subject of 
the verb is someone who should be accorded respect, e.g. 

Sungsh la! ‘Yes please!’, or on the 
telephone G°S sum ’mo? ‘Who is speaking, 

please?’. The verb zh°U, on the other hand, is used to 
express humility on the part of the subject, usually the 
speaker, e.g. Nga~g°i Dr°asho-lu 

mi-zh°U ‘I shan’t tell Dr°asho’. The verb zh°U has the 
connotation of ‘request, require’, and is therefore used in 
he expression Mi-zh°U to politely refuse food, 
rather than the familiar MenggO ‘I don’t want/ 
need [anymore]’. 

The verb zhe is the honorific counterpart to 
the verbs 3' Z°a ‘eat’, thung ‘drink’ and g°6n 
‘wear, put on clothes’. So, whereas Zhe is a polite 
request to please take, drink or eat, the verb is also used in 
expressions like Namza zhe ‘Please get 
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dressed’ rather than the more familiar G°ola 

g6n Get dressed’. Note that the word naniza is 

used with zhe as the honorific counterpart of qSj’nr 
g°0la ‘clothes’. 

The verbJgY j°6n is the honorific counterpart to 
both the verbs ffe’ ong ‘come’ and jo ‘go’, e.g. gaj' 
J°5nsh ‘Please come-’ and 

Lashom-be ra j°onsh ‘Have a good trip’ or ‘Go 
safely’. The verb QQflW zhu is the honorific of do 
‘sit, be seated, stay’. The verb ya zheng is the 

honorific of^fc'ya long ‘to stand up’. The use of the 
honorific verbs g^' j°On ‘to come, to go’, zhu ‘sit, 

be seated, stay’ and ya zheng ‘to stand up’’ 

shows deference on the part of the speaker with respect to 
the subject. These verbs are therefore not used by the 
speaker with respect to himself. 

The verbs g^’ bj°ing ‘give’ and cap ‘do, 
perform have the honorific counterpart ’nang, 
used in polite requests Such as Chanda 

nangsh Shoot the arrow! ’, as compared with the 
familiar form <^fTgq% Da Capsh ‘Shoot the arrow!’. 
The honorific verb ^ ’nang ‘give, do, perform’ is also 
used as an auxiliary to yield honorific counterparts to 
verbs such as tSU ‘put, place’ and zha ‘put, 
keep’, which have no separate honorific form, and with 
virtualiy any verb to enhance the politeness of a request, 
e.g. Ya zheng ’nang ‘Please stand up’. 

Whereas nang is the honorific of g^' bj°ing ‘give’ 
indicating deference to the subject, the verb phii 



‘give’ expresses humility on the part of the subject, just as 
the verb 0' zh°U ‘tell, say, request’ does as compared with 
sung ‘tell’. The honorific SC ‘kill’ is 
trong, and the honorific of shi ‘die’ is sha 

‘pass away’. 

The particle la at the end of a sentence is a 
sign of courteousness, used in polite parlance, even in Bhu- 
tanese English, and also forms part of Dzongkha honorific 
speech. 

( 80 ) 

Nga-lu ’ngiitram cikja-d°eci lhang-’nang 

I-[dat] ’ngiitram onehundred-about proffer-give 
la 

[pol] 

Please give me one hundred ’ngiitram. 

As some of the preceding examples have shown, nouns also 
have honorific counterparts, e.g. honorific 
Chanda ‘arrow’ alongside the more usual da. In 
elevated speech, the common term is replaced by its hono- 
rific counterpart. For example, when asking some lad’s 
name in the street, it is appropriate to say: 
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(81) Sh’S’Sfc'TS-Jl 

Cho-g°i meng g°aci ’mo 
You-[gen] name what be 

What’s your name? 

Whereas, whilst addressing a superior or a man of high 
status, it is polite and appropriate to ask: 

(82) 

Na-g°i tshen ngoma sung-’nang 
You-[gen] name true tell-proffer 

Please tell me your good name. 

(83) 

Na-g°i tshen g°aci zh°u ’mo la 
You-[gen] name what say be [pol] 

What is your name please? 

Here the word tshen ‘name, appellation’ or the 
phrase tshen ngoma ‘true name’ is used in- 

stead of the informal meng ‘name’, and formal na 
‘you’ is used instead of familiar lf^’ cho ‘you’. Similarly, 
whereas one would say of one’s friend 
Sem ga-nu ‘he is happy’, of a high official one would 
say Thfl ge-nu, where both sem 



‘mind, feelings’ is replaced with honorific 3*i|F thu, and 

ga ‘be happy’ is replaced with honorific ge. 

The honorific form of certain nouns is formed by 

adding a prefix, e.g. SOthap, the honorific of 

thap ‘oven, stove’. The honorific of many body parts 

is formed by adding the prefix gf ku. 

>§> 

regular honorific meaning 

Ti 2 ^’ zu ^ kuzu body 

T sha SfT kusha meat, flesh 

But sometimes the honorific is different from the regular 
form, even though it takes the prefix 5j' ku. 

>o 

TT ruto S|’^' kurii bone 

SPW gap kujap back 

Often, however, the honorific counterpart of a term, such 
as a part of the body, is simply another word altogether. 



niqp 


lap 


ST 


cha 


hand 


*]£<*!' 


kam 




zh°ap 


leg 




’namco 




’nyen 


ear 




hapa 


<F 


shang 


nose 


^ if 


’mito 


fjT 


cen 


eye 


i 


ce 




ja 


tongue 


F 


kha 




zh°a 


mouth 


*5% 


guto 


*>3’ 


’u 


head 
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Such honorific terms are also used in expressions which 
contain body part terms, e.g. honorific chashup 

for lashup ‘glove’, honorific <^q«rty*r zh°ap- 

lham for lham ‘shoes’, honorific ^q'q^^^'y ’u 
’nyu-di for guto na-di ‘with a headache’, 

and honorific Zh°a sung-ni minu 

for P’^q’^’<w^'r 5 ^q]i Kha ’lap-ni mini! ‘He is mute’. 
Honorific terms for the meals of the day, ‘breakfast’, 
‘lunch’ and ‘dinner’ respectively, are as follows: 

regular honorific 



dr°oba-g°i dzau dr°omdza 

nyima-g°i to S q U 

S’5’T^’ pchiru-g°i to tsho 

The formulation q^fT^'qgjC/ kadf°incang ‘beseech’ in 
requests is used whilst addressing high nobility, high 
placed clergy and members of the royal family. Note that 
the past participle f di, which often marks the verb in 
such requests, may be omitted. 

(84) 

Ngi-g°i chim-na tsha-ci g°ad°ebe-ru 
My-[gen] house-in time-one how-even 
j°6n-di kadr°incang 

come[hon]-[pp] beseech 

I beseech you come to my house once in any event. 



In this sentence, the phrase g°ad°ebe-ru means 

‘no matter what, at any rate, in any event’, and, far from 
being impolite, enhances the fervour with which the hospi- 
tality is extended. The spelling qj’^'riq^’AE.’ is also found. 

Certain high honorific terms are restricted in use to 
the most respected individuals in the country. For exam- 
ple, whereas the honorific of the verb 9 lap ‘say’ is 
qjy,’ sung, the high honorific ka’nang is 

used only with respect to Dm 

Ga 5 Ngada Rinpoche ‘His Majesty the King of Bhu- 
tan’, I'WqZ the Jekhembo and jaf 

^q^’ll^qq-|q|’ ’Azh°e Sonam Chodro ’Wangmo ’Wang- 
chu. Similarly, the noun len ‘answer, response’ has 
the honorific form zh°ulen and the high honorific 
form q^fTOj^’ kalen. 

5. Fixed expressions 



The following are some fixed expressions in Dzongkha. 
The greeting KUZU zangpO is used at all 

times of the day upon the first meeting of that day. 



§^-q-oiq|^r4i| 



Kuzu zangpo! 
Trashi Dele! 
Kadr°iche! 
J°5nba Leso! 



Greetings! 
Good Luck! 
Thank you! 
Welcome! 



If a child sneezes once, it is customary to wish him ^’AE.| 
Tshering ‘long life’. If he sneezes a second time, one 
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wishes him Tshosa ‘accrual of merit [for 

future incarnations]’, and if the child sneezes yet a thi rd 
time, one may wish him N^nyung ‘few. illnesses’. 

Occasionally these wishes are used with respect to an adult. 
If someone sneezes violently, he may himself exclaim •% 
Shi! ‘Die! ’ after his sneeze. 

Numerous Dzongkha expressions are used only on 
the archery field. For example, one of the often heard 
cries is Kare yosa kare 

9 wae! ‘[Aim at] the spot where the target is, the target!’. 
Here the term kare denotes the round painted 

target on the W ba ‘target board’. The bull’s eye is the 
ifA’lj*?]' gOthi. An expression of unknown etymology used 
to attract attention preliminary to some announcement is 
’A-cho-g°o! Other archer’s cries include 
Cho-ra cowa! Tom are the worst!’, 
Thawa la tangci! ‘It hit [literally: wasted] 
the dust! ’, Ja chungku-be dr°ash! 

‘Aim accurately! [literally: Shoot whilst taking narrow 
width of aim!]’, Ca ho-sa dro ka! 

‘Send the feathers to the place the iron [arrowhead] has 
gone (i.e. shoot straight)!’. Dzongkha expressions relating 
to archery, the traditional national sport, are manifold, it 
would be profitable to list them in a separate appendix in a 
future Dzongkha-English/English-Dzongkha dictionary. 

Observe the difference in meaning between the fre- 
quently used adverbs mapa-la ‘truly, really’ and tsa-la 
‘definitely, adamantly, strictly’ 



( 85 ) srq-rwAC/^l 
Yo-ra me mapala-ra me 
be-[str] notbe really- [str] notbe 

There just isn’t any. There really isn’t any. 

( 86 ) 

Tsala mi-bj°in 
Strictly not-give 

He really won’t give it. 

Dzongkha is rich in interjections, such as ri’ 9 adzai or 
£<T dzai, expressing surprise or being caught off-guard, 
gfYfT pao ‘wow’, expressing amazement at the nature of 
an observed phenomenon, and *wae ‘wow’, expres- 
sing astonishment at something sudden. The variant W 
wae can also be heard expressing astonishment at a sud- 
den phenomenon. The interjection If pa ‘gee’ expresses 
mild or understated amazement. The interjection ^3' y a 
‘there it goes, there you have it’ is used when one has been 
observing a process which suddenly culminates in an event, 
calamity or transition, e.g. an unexperienced child falling 
off a bicycle after a wobbly attempt to ride it or a goal 
scored during a football match. The interjection ya 

expresses surprise or dismay at something one has just 
heard or learnt. 

The interjection ’achll is uttered when cold, 
chill or wetness are experienced, the interjection Wi? 
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’atsa when a cutting or pinching sensation is fell as well 
as heat, CfT<F 5 ala when pain is felt upon being struck, 
bumping one’s head or stubbing one’s toe. The interjection 
BTF ’akha expresses dismay, whereas tS-tS, 

pronounced as two consecutive alveolar clicks, expresses 
dismay and resignation, PR' khai expresses disgust or 
revulsion, phlli expresses disgust at a stench or 
odour, and shsh expresses annoyance with and anger 
toward an individual. Whereas W ’a.0 expresses annoy- 
ance and disappointment, a low and prolonged crescendo 
’aaaa with a slowly rising intonation expresses irri- 
tation. The interjection ae is uttered when one hears 
about or observes a situation evoking pity or sympathy. 

To address or attract the attention of one’s peers, 
one may use the term of address FF khore for a contem- 
porary and the term <flR’ ’au for someone who is slightly 
older than oneself. Both to one’s younger peers and to 
children, one may use the term of address BTRT ? alo. To 
elderly people one encounters, for example, on a mountain 
path and wishes to address, the more polite terms 
’azha ‘uncle’ or®r<F ’ama are appropriate. To attract 
someone’s attention, the interjection S'y chchcht ‘pssst’ 
is common amongst friends and familiars. If one has not 
heard the last thing someone has just said, then the 
interjection ’a ‘say what’ is a familiar request that the 
utterance be repeated, whereas the courteous particle 
la is used instead in any context in which the speaker 
chooses to be polite. 
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The low, legato inteijections R'R’ 0-0 and RC/RC/ 
eng-eng are uttered when one is conceding a point or 
following an explanation. The interjection 5fe’ 5 eng 
accompanies an insight, and with a low, falling intonation 
ya-ya ‘all right, OK’ expresses agreement or 
concession. The interjection 5T5T dr°adl 3 °S means ‘at 
last’ or ‘finally’. The specific intona-tion is an important 
component of each of these inteijections, and can best be 
illustrated by a native speaker or acquired by using the 
sound track accompanying the Dzongkha Language 
Workbook. - - 

6. Some Dzongkha proverbs 

Dzongkha is a language rich in proverbs. In daily life, an 
apt proverb appropriate to a particular situation is often 
heard quoted by a knowledgeable speaker of Dzongkha. 
Just a small sampling of common proverbs is provided in 
this section. 
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(87) 

Jinba tang na chi-lu tang 

Philanthropy dispatch here dog-[dat] dispatch 
Chi-g°i pang-g°i tsa mi-z°a 
Dog- [erg] bog- [gen] grass not-eat 

Philanthopist, give here to this lowly dog. 

For a dog does not live on marsh grass. 

In other words, if one is playing at being a philanthropist, 
one should not give mere trinkets. 

( 88 ) 

c\ ev 

S'9^!! 

Nana ta 
Indoors tiger 
Pchi bj°ili 
Outdoors cat 

Indoors a tiger, outdoors a pussy cat. 

This expression is said of an idle braggart or boaster, 
whose bark is worse than his bite. 



(89) 

Ma-cam mi-pho 
Not-draw/if not-strike 
Ma-’lam mi-g°o 
Not-say/if not-understand 

If the bow is not drawn, the target will not be hit. 

If the matter is not explained, neither will it be 
understood. 

In other words, one cannot expect to be understood if one 
does not take the trouble to explain the matter in detail, 
one cannot attain one’s goal if no measures are undertaken 
to realize it. The following proverb is in a similar vein. 

(90) 

Chu giin-chu-la d°Sm me 

Water winter-water-than clear not be 
Sem rang-sem-12 sSu me 
Mind own-mind-thah explicit notjbe 

There is no water clearer than winter water. 

No one’s thoughts are as lucid [to oneself] as 
one’s own. 
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( 91 ) 

D°andzi be-wa lap-mi me 
vigilant do- [sup] say-[sub] notbe 
Bjang-ke cap-ba jamjam me 
Lose-voice do-[sup] charming notjbe 

If you look after your belongings, none 
will reproach you. 

Your lament at the loss of your belongings, 
however, will be a nuisance to others. 

In other words, there is no shame in being careful about 
your own belongings. The following two proverbs are 
variations on the theme of admonishing one not to mimic 
another’s example blindly. There is nothing wrong with 
following a good example, but creativity and individuality 
are called for, not slavish imitation. 

( 92 ) 

’Mi-g°i ben chi-g°i be 

Man- [erg] do- if dog- [erg] do 

Chi juma d°a pcha 

Dog[gen] tail flag flutter 

As a man does, so does a dog. 

The dog’s tail is like a fluttering flag. 



( 93 ) 

’Mi-g°i g°a be pca-g°i be 

Man-[erg] who do monkey- [erg] do 
Pcai juma me-g°i tshi 

Monkeyfgen] tail fire- [erg] singe 

As a man does, so does a monkey. 

The monkey gets his tail burnt. 

The following is a reprimand to castigate those who would 
be idle. 

( 94 ) 

gr^ , 3 n Jii 

Pea la-meba 
Monkey work-without 
Lhiip do-dra 
Testicle stone-rub 

Like a monkey without work, 
rubbing one’s testicles on a stone. 

For lhiip ‘testicle’ in the preceding proverb, the 
alternative spelling and pronunciation 2^' lhip may also 
be encountered. 

The following saying reproaches ingratitude. 
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(95) 

To kap pha bj°ing 
Rice white thither give 
’Mi to kap tshu ta 
Eye white hither look 

To give white rice, and to be looked at 
with the whites of the eyes in return. 

The white rice in the above saying is Bhutanese white rice, 
which was traditionally valued more highly than Bhutanese 
red rice. Bhutanese red rice is in turn more highly valued, 
more popular and more expensive than Indian white rice. 
The Dzongkha expression ’MitO kap 

ta-ni ‘to look with the whites of one’s eyes’ is to look with 
suspicion or animosity. 

(96) 

Pha-’ii-lu ta jathampa yd 

Father-village-at horse onehundred be 
Ra jou-d°a kang thang-ma 
Self go-[pg] leg strain- [ep] 

In my father’s village we have one hundred horses, 
But as I go, I must walk. 



In other words, it’s there when you don t need it, and it s 
not when you do. 

The following emphasizes the impermanence of 
personality and self, as evinced by the different person one 
becomes through the vicissitudes of life. 

(97) 

’Mi-tshe-ci-lu kap g u 

Man-life-one-in transformation nine 
Gu-g°i mi-d°o copga yd 
Nine- [erg] not-[pg] eighteen be 

There are nine transformations in a man’s life. 

If it isn’t nine, it’s eighteen. 
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